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In  an  article  entitled  “An  Apparatus  for  Estimating  Carbon  in 
Iron  and  Steel,”  by  Prof.  G.  Lunge,  Ph.  D.,  published  in  the  Enginber- 
ING  AND  Mining  Journal  July  18, 1891,  the  diagram  of  the  apparatus 
was  said  to  be  (p.  68,  col.  2,  line  64)  one-sixth  actual  size  instead  of  one- 
twelfth.  The  word  “  pins,”  p.  68,  col.  1,  line  80,  and  col.  2,  line  89, 
should  be  “joints,”  and  the  word  “prepared,”  p.  69,  col.  1,  line  38, 
‘‘  preferred.”  _ 

The  exports  of  gold  from  the  United  States  during  July  amounted  to 
$6,662,67.5  and  the  imports  $1,029,148,  showing  an  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  amounting  to  $5,633,526.  The  exports  of  silver  were  $1,660,734 
and  the  imports  $1,905,142,  a  gain  of  $244,408.  The  exports  of  gold  for 
the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  have  been  $77,123,078,  or  greater  by  far 
than  in  any  corresponding  period  during  the  past  six  years,  while  the  im¬ 
ports  have  been  smaller,  amounting  to  but  $4,335,412.  The  exports  of 
silver  during  the  same  time  were  $11,333,340  and  the  imports  $8,2^,377. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  Messrs.  Henry  R.  Merton  &  Co.,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  the  stcxjks  of  copper  in  England  and  France  and  afloat  on  July  31st 
amounted  to  57,782  tons,  showing  an  increase  of  457  tons  during  July. 
The  decrease  in  stocks  since  December  31st,  1890,  upon  which  date  the 
amount  was  65,366  tons,  has  been,  however,  very  steady,  but  one  other 
month,  March,  having  shown  an  increase.  The  shipments  of  copper  from 


The  output  of  the  Witwatersrandt,  South  Africa,  gold  mines,  in  July, 
was  54,920  oz.  gold,  a  decrease  of  943  oz.  from  the  preceding  month,  but 
a  very  substantial  increase  over  the  production  of  the  corresponding 
month  of  1890,  when  it  amounted  to  39,452  oz.  The  output  of  these  mines 
in  July,  1889,  was  but  32,407  oz.,  or  about  60  percent,  of  the  present  rate. 
It  was  predicted  by  enthusiasts  some  time  ago  that  the  monthly  output 
of  the  Johannesburg  mines  would  exceed  70,000  oz.  during  the  present 
year,  but  there  does  not  now  seem  to  be  much  prospect  that  these  hopes 
will  be  fulfilled,  as  the  monthly  totals  so  far  this  year  have  shown  no 
regular  increase,  having  varied  erratically  between  50,000  and  56,400  oz. 
Nevertheless  the  output  for  1891  will  be  far  in  excess  of  that  of  1890,  the 
aggregate  for  the  first  seven  mouths  of  this  year  having  been  378,004  oz., 
against  264,143  oz.  and  208,599  oz.  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  1890 
and  1889 

Our  advices  concerning  this  great  South  African  field  are  that  it  is  won¬ 
derfully  uniform,  and  will  undoubtedly  become  very  productive  ;  but  the 
building  of  mills  has  gone  beyond  the  development  of  the  mines,  and 
much  very  low-grade  rock  is  being  milled  because  the  mines  cannot  supply 
sufficient  high  grade  from  their  united  development  to  keep  the  stamps 
(xx:upied.  There  is  every  indication,  however,  that  this  field  will  become 
a  very  important  and  permanent  source  of  supply  of  this  much  desired 
metal.  _ 

ENGDTEEBIFG  TO^B  AT  THE  WOELD’S  FAIB. 

In  its  issues  of  the  15th  and  22d  of  November,  1890,  The  Engineering 
AND  Mining  Journal  printed  two  editorial  articles  entitled  “  An  Engineer¬ 
ing  Opportunity  at  the  World’s  Fair,”  in  which  there  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  of  the  Columbian  Exhibition  the  advisability 
of  inaugurating  a  series  of  tests,  during  the  progress  of  the  Exhibition,  of 
the  efficiency  of  various  engineering  appliances,  such  as  engines,  pumps, 
systems  of  power  transmission,  and  the  like.  The  idea  has  taken  root ; 
it  has  been  favored  by  many  engineers  who  have  urged  it  upon  the  man¬ 
agers  of  the  mechanical  department  of  the  Exposition,  and  the  latter 
have  recently  taken  the  first  step  toward  the  realization  of  the  proposed 
series  of  tests  hy  requesting  the  (Council  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  to  appoint  a  committee  to  devise  and  recommend 
such  a  series  of  tests  as  was  proposed  in  our  articles.  The  Council  of  the 
Society,  at  a  meeting  held  last  week,  appointeda  committee  as  requested. 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Emery,  who  served  as  one  of  the  judges  in  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Exhibition  on  steam  engineering  appliances,  and  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  steam  boiler  tests  made  at  that  Exhibition,  and  Prof.  R.  H. 
Thurston,  of  Cornell  University,  who  was  a  commissioner  to  the  Vienna 
Exposition  in  1873  and  a  member  of  the  jury  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1889,  have  been  appointed  upon  this  committee.  Their  well-known  ability 
as  mechanical  experts  will  be  a  guarantee  that  the  series  of  tests 
they  recommend  will  commend  itself  to  the  favor  of  the  profession. 


LABOB  IN  THE  N0BTHWE8T. 

The  demands  of  “  labor  ”  are  nowhere  so  tyrannous  and  so  fcxilish  as 
in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  wages  are  highest,  and  latwrers  have 
no  need  to  organize  for  self-protection.  Indeed  there  is  no  pretense  in 
these  cases  of  the  righting  of  wrongs.  The  “  Knights,”  or  what  not, 
simply  hold  the  community  at  cheir  mercy,  and  extort  the  last  atom  of 
plunder  which  Ihey  can  get  by  violence  or  threats.  It  is  an  avowed  appeal 
to  force. 

This  has  been  the  history  of  the  Miners’  Union  in  Montana,  an  or¬ 
ganization  in  which  not  a  few  fugitive  “  Mollie  Maguires”  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  were  active  members,  and  which  terrorized  for  years  the  great 
mining  camps.  Pbliticians  conciliated  it;  individual  employers  were  too 
weak  to  stand  against  it;  the  incorporated  companies  operating  the  most 
important  mines  could  not  afford  to  stop,  so  long  as  they  could  possibly 
go  on  and  make  both  ends  meet,  even  under  the  extortions  of  the  Union. 

But  a  change  has  begun.  Mr.  Penrose,  of  Butte  City,  once  a  warm 
supporter  of  the  miners’  union,  having  turned  against  it  and  denounced 
it  strongly,  was  murdered;  and  several  members  of  the  organization  have 
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been  indioted  for  the  crime.  Moreover,  Montana  is  a  state  now,  and  the 
senatorial  question  is  settled  for  the  present,  so  that  it  is  not  important 
for  candidates  to  coddle  the  labor  influence;  and  finally  hard  times  bring 
common  sense  at  last. 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  the  recent  collapse  of  several  strikes  is 
instructive.  The  Knights  of  Labor,  with  their  usual  almost  incredible 
folly,  cho«e  for  their  desperate  demonstrations  the  very  period  when  they 
were  sure  to  fail;  when  stagnant  enterprises  and  falling  markets  made  it 
impossible  for  their  demands  to  be  conceded.  In  the  Washington  coal 
mines,  for  example,  miners  were  earning  from  |3to$7  per  day,  and  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  reduce  wages.  But  they  demanded  employ¬ 
ment  for  all  their  number,  whether  the  mines  could  sell  coal  ( r  not;  and 
to  secure  themselves,  openly  insisted,  in  several  instances,  upon  the  right 
to  control  all  discharges  through  a  committee  of  their  own.  This  sort  of 
thing  should  have  been  asked  for  when  times  were  good.  It  is  while 
companies  are  making  money  that  directors  and  stockholders  urge  super¬ 
intendents  to  concessions  w^hich  will  return  to  plague  them  afterward 
But  when  no  dividends  are  in  sight  everybody,  even  a  stockholder,  be¬ 
comes  heroic.  ■ 

The  coal-mining  companies  stood  firm;  the  State  militia  was  stationed 
for  s.tme  weeks  at  the  four  mining  camps  of  Gilman,  Franklin,  Newcastle 
and  Black  Diamond.  Several  hundred  negro  miners  were  introduced, 
mostly  at  Franklin.  Some  violence  was  attempted  by  the  strikers:  but 
the  conflict  was  speedily  settled.  The  mines  are  now  all  running;  the 
militia  has  gone  home;  the  treasury  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  is  exhausted; 
and  it  will  probably  be  some  time,  in  that  region,  beforea  new  lot  of  fools 
strike  on  a  falling  market.  R.  W.  R. 


lEON  WOEKEBS’  WAGES  IH  PITT8BUEQ. 

Some  interesting  figures  of  wages  paid  in  iron  works  in  I’lttsburg  have 
recently  beert  published  by  Moorhead.  Brother  &  Co.  in  connection  with 
their  strike  against  the  scale  presented  to  them  for  signature  by  the  Amal¬ 
gamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers.  Like  other  labor  unions 
this  association  is  organized  for  the  protection  of  the  down-trodden  sons 
of  toil  from  the  oppression  of  the  bloated  capitalist.  It  has  been  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  its  beneficent  object,  as  for  nearly  20  years  past  it  has  had  prac¬ 
tically  its  own  way  in  fixing  the  rates  of  wages,  the  hours  of  labor,  the 
number  of  turns  per  heat,  and  virtually  the  control  of  the  mills  as  to  who 
should  be  hired  and  who  discharged. 

Pittsburg  has  been  wonderfully  favored  by  nature  with  her  geo¬ 
graphical  position,  her  stores  of  cheap  coal  and  of  natural  gas;  and  engi¬ 
neering  skill  there  has  achieved  some  of  its  greatest  triumphs  in  hand¬ 
ling  iron  and  steel,  but  the  profit  of  it  all,  thanks  to  the  Amalgamated 
Association,  has  not  gone  to  the  bloated  capitalist.  The  position  of  plate- 
mill  roller  at  Moorhead’s  mill  last  year  paid  the  sum  of  ^10,294.22,  which 
the  firm  claims  was  more  than  the  profit  it  made  on  the  mill.  The  firm 
naturally  objects  to  this  division  of  the  earnings,  and  says  “  Why,  is  it 
not  almost  time  for  the  firm  itself  to  take  the  roller’s  job  and  give  him 
the  mill  The  firm,  however,  is  not  only  attempting  to  take  the  bread 
out  of  the  mouth  of  this  poor  working  man,  but  is  endeavoring 
to  reduce  the  starvation  wages  paid  to  the  other  men  at  the  plate  mill, 
and  is  trying  to  do  it  by  raising  the  jealousy  of  the  men  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  same  works  who  are  paid  less  than  those  at  the  plate  mill; 
it  is  trying  to  get  them  to  assist  in  pulling  down  the  wages  of  those  who  are 
more  highly  paid.  It  actually  publishes  to  the  world  the  present  daily  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  various  grades  of  workmen  in  its  several  mills,  and  tries  to 
play  one  set  against  the  other,  in  order  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  plate- 
mill  crew.  Here  are  the  figures : 

TABLE  OK  RELATIVE  WAGES  PAID  PER  DAY  AT  THE  VARIOUS  MILLS,  ALSO  TO  PUDULER 

AND  HELPER. 

First  Second  First  Second 


Poller.  rougher,  rougher,  catcher,  catcher. 

Plate  mill  . $24.88  |8.8S  $6.21  $7.03  $5..‘5l 

Nailmill .  7.73  3.78  ....  4.73  3  15 

Bar  mill .  7  59  4.22  ....  5.27  3.51 

Guide  mill .  10.88  4.04  -  4.04 

Muckmill .  L39  2.61  ....  2.51  1.92 


In  addition  to  this  it  publishes  the  daily  wages  paid  to  others  of  the 
plate  mill  crew  as  follows  :  Shearman,  $10.35  ;  holster,  $5.51  ;  screw- 
man,  $5.51  ;  buggyman,  $4.14  ;  scrap-boy,  $3.03,  and  heater’s  helper 
$2.84. 

The  secret  of  the  apparent  irregularity  in  the  wages  paid  in  the  different 
mills  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Amalgamated  Association  fixed  a  tonnage 
rate  several  years  ago,  when  the  output  of  a  plate  mill  was  perhaps  ten 
tons  per  day,  and  has  made  no  reduction  in  the  rate  when  the  capacity 
of  the  mill  has  been  increased  by  improved  machinery  to  thirty  or  forty- 
five  tons  per  day.  The  price  of  the  finished  product  of  the  plate  mill  has 
decreased  relatively  to  the  products  of  the  other  mills,  but  that  makes 
no  difference  to  the  Amalgamated  Association,  which  insists  on  the  same 
rate  of  wages  per  ton,  even  if  that  rate  should  result  in  paying  a  roller 
$10,000  per  year.  The  high-priced  roller  is  still  a  w’orking  man,  and  on 
the  theorj  of  the  labor  unions  that  “  an  injury  to  one  is  the  concern  of 
all”  his  wages  must  not  be  interfered  with. 


The  Pittsburg  iron  manufacturers,  and  those  west  of  Pittsburg  have 
stood  this  sort  of  thmg  for  about  twenty  years,  with  only  now  and  then  a 
mild  protest.  Moorhead.  Brother  &  Co.  are  protesting  now  even  to  the 
extent  of  declaring  their  mill  a  non-uniou  mill,  and  asking  their  old  em¬ 
ployees  to  stand  aside,  and  let  others,  who  are  anxious  and  willing  to  do 
so,  take  their  places.  What  the  Association  is  going  to  do  about  it  has 
not  yet  transpired.  If  it  were  in  New  York,  probably  every  ironworker  in 
town  would  stop  work  until  the  firm  was  compelled  to  reinstate  the  ten- 
thousand  dollar  roller. 

The  building  trades  here  might  give  the  iron  workers  a  pointer.  If  a 
quarryman  in  Maine  does  not  pay  his  workmen  the  wages  the  union  dic¬ 
tates,  noB»of  his  granite  can  be  used  in  a  New  York  building.  We  may 
yet  hear  that  the  Knights  of  Lab  ir  in  New  York  will  boycott  Pittsburg 
plate  iron  until  all  the  plate  rollers  get  their  $10,000-a  year  wages. 

We  do  not  intend  at  this  time  to  moralize  upon  the  subject  of  the  iron 
workers’  wages.  From  their  own  point  of  view  they  probably  consider 
that  their  wages  should  be  fixed  on  the  same  principle  that  governs  rail¬ 
road  freights,  and  the  prices  of  commodities  that  are  controlled  by  trusts, 

I  viz.,  “  what  the  market  will  bear,”  The  Pittsburg  iron  market  seems  to 
bear  the  high  wages  quite  easily,  and  the  country  can  stand  it  if  plate 
iron  issold  as  itis  at  the  lowest  figures  ever  quoted.  The  figures,  however, 
are  worthy  of  record,  and  we  commend  their  study  to  every  student  of 
the  evolution  of  the  wages  question. 


NEW  PUBUCATIONS. 

Car  Lubrication.  By  W.  E.  Hall,  B.  S.,  M.  E.  66  pages.  John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  New  York.  Price,  $1. 

The  author,  in  his  preface,  states  that,  when  attempting  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  laws  influencing  successful  practice  in  the  lubrication  of 
car  journals,  he  was  surprised  to  find  how  very  little  information  either 
of  a  theoretical  or  practical  nature  could  be  obtained.  He  says  the  accom¬ 
panying  pages  are  not  presented  as  a  solution  of  ihe  question,  or  as  con¬ 
taining  any  important  original  research,  but  rather  in  the  hope  that  some 
of  the  knotty  problems  might  be  made  clearer.  It  is  desired,  he  says,  that 
these  few  words  may  stimulate  further  thought,  and  in  that  way  result 
in  a  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  author’s  offense  in  inflicting  on  the  engineering  profession  a  book 
which  does  not  pretend  to  solve  the  questions  it  propounds,  and  whose 
only  object  is  to  “stimulate  thought,”  may  be  condoned  on  account  of 
the  offense  being  such  a  little  one. 

One  of  the  author’s  methods  of  stimulating  thought  is  to  write  his  sen¬ 
tences  in  such  an  involved  style  that  many  of  them  have  to  be  read  twice 
to  determine  their  meaning.  The  first  sentence  of  his  introductory  chap¬ 
ter  is  an  example.  “  The  subject  of  car  lubrication  is  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  conditions  which  influence  friction,  either  increasing  or  decreas¬ 
ing  the  resistance  according  to  the  design  and  proportions  of  the  different 
parts,  as  well  as  by  the  care  and  attention  which  are  given  to  the  lubrica¬ 
tion  proper.”  Another  literary  gem  is  the  following  :  “Considerable  an¬ 
noyance  arises  from  heated  journals,  which  are  known  to  be  expensive 
items  of  economy  if  such  can  be,  and  is  a  true  representation,  when 
resulting  from  the  use  of  ill-adapted  or  cheap  material,  or 
even  of  the  design  of  a  small  first  saving  with  a  large 
final  expenditure.”  Not  only  his  .sentences,  but  his  use  of  words  also, 
shows  the  author’s  limited  acquaintance  with  the  English  language,  as  in 
the  following,  “  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  conflict  the  flashing  point  with 
the  rate  of  evaporation  as  they  are  not  in  any  way  relevant.'"  These  liter¬ 
ary  defects  might  be  pardoned  if  the  book  had  any  technical  merit;  but, 
as  it  has  none  worth  mentioning,  we  fail  to  see  that  it  has  any  rea¬ 
son  for  existence.  The  author  is  evidently  a  conscientious  student  of  the 
subject  upon  which  he  writes,  but  he  should  learn  more  about  it  before 
writing  a  book  upon  it,  and  then  he  should  submit  his  manuscript  to 
some  literary  friend  beiore  venturing  to  publish  it. 

A  Treatise  Upon  Wire,  ITS  Manufacture  and  Uses.  Embracing  com¬ 
prehensive  descriptions  of  the  constructions  and  applications  of  wire  ropes. 
By  J.  Bucknall  Smith,  C.  E.  32  illustrations,  347  pages.  Offices  of  En¬ 
gineering,  London,  and  Jchn  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York,  1891.  Price  $3. 
This  treatise,  the  author  states,  is  intended  to  convoy  to  the  average 
reader  intelligible  and  practical  descriptions  of  the  history,  manufacture 
and  uses  of  various  kinds  of  plain  and  worked  wdre.  It  is  submitted  as 
“  an  elementary  international  dissertation  as  reasonably  exhaustive  as 
the  comprehensive  nature  oS  the  title  will  permit.”  The  author  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  admirably  in  his  attempt,  and  has  produced  what  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  best  book  on  wire  in  existence.  It  is  thoroughly  readable 
and  interesting  from  beginning  to  end.  It  contains,  also,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  technical  data  to  make  it  valuable  to  the  engineer  who  requires 
to  use  wire  in  any  cf  its  numerous  forms.  The  author  has  wide  experi¬ 
ence  both  as  an  engineer  and  as  an  author,  having  written  books  on  cable 
traction  and  on  rope  haulage  in  mines,  and  in  the  present  instance  writes 
as  an  expert  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  subject. 


BOOKS  EECEIVED. 

(In  Mnding  books  for  notice,  will  publishers,  for  their  own  sake  and  that  of 
book  buyers,  give  the  retail  price  ?— These  notices  do  not  supersede  re.* 
view  in  another  page  of  the  Journal.] 

Bethlehem  Armor  and  Recent  Armor  Experiments  at  the  Naval  Ordnance 
Proving  Ground,  Annapolis,  Md.  By  W.  H.  Jaques,  Ordnance 
OflBcer  of  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company.  Illustrated,  24  pages.  Extract 
Proceedings  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  May  meeting,  1891. 

State  and  Federal  Government  in  Switzertand.  By  John  Martin  Vincent, 
Ph.D.,  Historian,  and  instructor  in  the  Department  of  History  and 
politics,  Johns  Hopkins  University.  247  pages.  Published  by  Johps 
Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,  1891. 


AtfouiT  2&,  1891. 
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OOBRESFOBDEHOE. 

invite  correspondence  upon  matters  of  interest  to  the  industries  of  mining  and 
etallurgry.  Communications  should  invariably  be  accompanied  with  the  name  and 
‘I  idress  of  the  writer.  Initials  only  will  be  published  when  so  requested. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  MANAGING  EDITOR. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 

Dost  from  Boastmg  Fomaoes. 

Editor  Engineeringuajw  Mining  Journal  : 

Sir:  In,  my  article  on  “Dust  from  Roasting  Furnaces,”  published  in 
your  issue  of  July  11, 1891, 1  omitted  to  mention  one  fact  which  I  observed 
during  experiments  in  double  roasting;  that  is,  roasting  once  with  a  small 
percentage  of  salt,  and  again  with  an  additional  quantity.  The  ore, 
which  lost  in  the  first  roasting  about  15^  by  “dusting,”  lost  nearly  as 
large  a  proportion  in  the  same  way  when  again  roasted. 

This  shows,  to  my  satisfaction,  that  the  plan  of  a  certain  inventor,  per¬ 
haps  of  others  also,  of  using  two  cylinders,  one  of  which  should  winnow 
the  dust  out  and  pass  it  into  the  lower  end  of  the  roasting  cylinder,  while 
tlie  coarser  portion  should  enter  the  upper  end  of  the  same,  would  not  be 
advantageous.  C.  H.  Aaron. 

San  Francisco,  July  5,  1891. 


The  Santa  Fe  Copper  Company. 

Editor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal: 

Sir:  The  Boston  Transcript  comments  on  my  letter  in  your  columns 
on  the  15th  inst.,  publishing  some  kind  of  a  semi-official  statement,  which 
bears  out  my  figures.  It  is  claimed  however,  that  the  June  ore  product  of 
the  Santa  Fe  Copper  Company  ran  a  little  over  copner,  and  the  ‘July 
according  to  the  official  returns  of  the  superintendent.  According  to 
the  same  authority  the  matte,  produced  in  June  averaged  55^  copper, 
16  oz.  silver,  and  1  oz.  gold,  the  total  production  being  equal  to  90,750  lbs. 
of  fine  copper.  It  is  added  that  the  Santa  Fe  people  feel  well  satisfied 
with  the  results.  If  by  “Santa  Fe  people”  the  Transcript  means  the 
“  management,”  it  is  probably  right,  but  the  q^uestion  is  whether  the 
sharehMders  feel  well  satisfied !  The  Transcript  does  not  give  the  cost, 
during  June,  of  producing  these  90,750  Ihs.  of  copper.  I  will  supply  the 
Transcript  with  the  amount  of  these  costs,  and  thus  enable  shareholders  to 
judge  for  themselves.  In  May,  as  well  as  in  June,  the  monthly  expenses 
at  San  Pedro  were  between  $8,700  and  $8,800.  This  would  make  the  cost 
in  San  Pedro  per  lb.  of  fine  copper  9 '700.,  to  which  has  to  be  added: 
refining  in  New  York  @  IJc.,  l‘75c. ;  freight  to  New  York,  at  $14,  l'28c.; 
sales  agents,0  30c.;  interest,  two  months,  0'12c.;total  cost  per  lb.,  13‘15c.; 
less  for  gold  (silver  not  paid  for),  l'55c. ;  net  costs  per  lb.,  ll‘60c. ;  the  price 
of  such  copper  is  at  present  life,  per  lb.  Where,  then,  are  the  profits 
for  the  Santa  Fe  Company  t 

The  same  results  were  probably  attained  in  July.  I  did  not  write  my 
last  letter  and  do  not  write  this  one,  in  any  way  antagonistic  to  the  Santa 
Fe  Copper  Company,  but  simply  to  try  to  arouse  the  directors  from  their 
inactivity.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  this  company  should  not 
produce  from  400,000  to  500,000  lbs.  of  copper  per  mouth,  at  a  cost  com¬ 
paring  favorably  with  that  of  other  American  copper  producers. 

New  York,  Aug.  27, 1891.  X.  Y.  Z. 


Miiung  Notes  from  Alaska. 

Editor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  : 

Sir:  The  last  steamer  brought  to  the  country  quite  a  number  of  Alas¬ 
ka’s  well-known  mining  men,  among  the  most  prominent  being  Mr.  T.  S. 
Nowell,  of  the  Boston-Alaska,  Alaska  Union,  Nowell  Gold,  and  Silver 
Bow  Basin  Mining  companies ;  Mr.  Bernhard,  of  the  Alaska  Gold  Com¬ 
pany  (Bear  Nest  mine).  Shuck  placer  and  Berner  Bay  gold  mines ;  and 
Messrs.  Fuller  and  Mmray,  former  owners  of  the  Bear  Nest  mine.  It  is 
to  be  expected  now  that  mining  matters  in  this  section  will  boom  for  a 
short  time,  at  least,  as  special  facilities  are  here  offered  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  foreign  capital.  Mr.  Nowell  has  already  bonded  and  gone  to  exam¬ 
ine  a  gold  property,  or  prospect,  that  he  had  bargained  for  about  four 
j  ears  ago;  but  his  brother,  who  was  his  right  bower  at  that  time,  pro¬ 
nounced  the  claims  worthless. 

Mr.  Nowell’s  placer  mine  in  the  Basin  has  been  washing  for  some  time, 
and  a  large  hole  has  been  made;  they  are  now  where  their  pay  dirt  should 
be.  At  the  rate  they  are  progressing  two  months  more  will  see  most  of 
their  rich  ground  washed  out,  and  as  I  do  not  think  the  balance  of  the 
Basin  will  pay  expenses,  while  their  side  hill  ground  is  of  little  account, 
this  company  will  need  to  make  some  enormous  clean-ups  the  next  few 
weeks  in  order  that  Mr.  Nowell  may  realize  the  fifty  million  dollars  that 
he  expects  to  take  out  of  this  wonderful  (sand)  bank. 

Prospectors  are  beginning  to  come  in,  and  a  few  have  some  good  ore  to 
show.  The  Silver  Queen  company  is  working  all  the  force  it  has  room 
tor  in  its  mine.  The  ore  is  sorted  and  the  best  sacked  for  shipment,  the 
balance  being  taken  to  the  new  mill  and  concentrated.  This  company 
has  a  good  ten-stamp  mill,  but  as  a  concentrating  plant  for  its  silver  ore 
I  do  not  think  it  will  prove  very  satisfactory.  Work  on  the  Bald  Eagle 
mine,  near  Holkeham  Bay,  is  being  pushed  with  a  small  force,  and  a  g(^ 
grade  of  ore  is  shown  which  is  heavy  with  pyrite  and  chalcopyrite,  and 
contains  a  liberal  amount  of  gold;  compared  with  much  of  the  ore  here  it 
would  be  called  very  high  grade.  The  two  mills  in  the  Basin  are  work¬ 
ing  very  satisfactorily,  as  is  also  the  Coulter  mill.  W. 

Alaska,  July  20, 1891. 


The  Free  Ooinage  Disoneeion. 

Editor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  : 

Sir  :  Allow  me  to  correct  an  error  in  your  statement  published  July 
18th,  page  66,  that  Senator  John  P.  Jones  is  president  of  the  National 
Executive  Silver  Committee,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Washington. 
The  chairman  is  A,  J.  Warner,  of  Ohio,  the  advocate  of  silver-bullion  cer¬ 
tificates  when  last  in  Congress,  now  for  revenue  advocating  free  coinage. 

Senator  Stewart  is  the  spirit  for  good  or  evil  of  that  committee,  War¬ 
ner  only  the  figure-head. 

Senator  Jones  roost  positively  denied  to  have  anything  in  common  with 
that  Executive  Si)  ver  Committee  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Stewart,  in  St.  Louis,  in  November,  in  1889,  when  the  Silver  Con¬ 
vention  was  in  session,  insisted  upon  having  the  name  of  Hon.  Judge 
Edwards  Pierrepont  put  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  that  National  Execu¬ 
tive  Silver  Conve  ition.  Judge  PieiTepont  in  1889  declined  also  to  have 


anything  in  common  with  that  orranization,  and  in  a  letter  to  me,  dated 
August  6th,  1891,  most  emphatically  repudiates  that  circular  which  you 
also  justly  condemn,  and  is  as  you  state  in  the  language  of  ^nator 
Stewart.  The  copy  of  that  letter  is  at  your  disposal. 

Stewart,  Warner  and  every  one  of  that  Elxecutive  (kimmittee  are 
“  greenback  ”  apostles.  L.  M.  Rumsey,  President  of  the  Granite  Moun¬ 
tain  Mining  (Company,  of  Montana,  pays  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
expenses  and  the  salaries  of  Stewart,  Warner,  and  Crandall,  their  secre- 
tai^  ;  the  Utah  Ore  Producers’  Association  is  the  next  largest  contributor, 
and  the  balance  is  made  up  by  passing  the  hat  in  the  silver-producing 
regions.  Ivan  C.  Michels 

U.  S.  Senate,  Washington,  D  C..  Aug.  21, 1891. 

EIditor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  : 

Sir  :  I  am  asked  “  Is  free  coinage  of  silver  necessary  or  desirable  for 
this  country  at  the  present  time,  or  if  not  under  what  conditions  would 
it  be  desirable  ?” 

Before  proceeding  to  answer  these  questions  it  may  be  well  to  inquire 
briefly  into  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  “  free  coinage  of  sUver.”  I  pre¬ 
sume  you  use  the  term  in  the  same  sense  as  do  the  advocates  of  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  a  “free  coinage  bill,”  meaning  thereby  a  law  com¬ 
pelling  the  federal  government  to  stamp  pieces  of  silver  ^worth  80  cents 
with  the  Government’s  assurance  that  they  are  each  worth  100  cents. 
Yet  that  is  not  free,  but  forced  coinage  of  silver  at  an  artificially  in¬ 
creased  valuation  of  the  metal  composing  the  coin.  I  am  entirely  in 
favor  of  the  freest  possible  coinage  of  silver  at  its  market  value,  but  that 
is  not  what  the  owners  and  miners  of  silver  desire.  They  wish  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  raise  the  price  of  their  product  by  declaring  that  a  piece  of 
metal  now  bringing  out  80  cents  shall  be  equal  in  value  to  a  certain 
quantity  of  gold,  that  quantity  now  being  termed  one  dollar.  I  have 
taken  care  to  point  out  the  distinction  between  the  real  and  the  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  meaning  of  the  term  “  free  coinage,”  because  I  find  that 
many  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  favor  the  proposed  legislation  under 
that  name  have  been  deluded  into  believing  that  all  that  is  asked  for  is 
the  coinage  of  silver  on  the  same  terms  as  gold,  that  is,  at  the  value  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  markets  of  the  world .  To  those  of  my  readers  who  have 
given  the  subject  any  thought  this  explanation  will  of  course  be  unneces¬ 
sary. 

Assuming  then  that  your  questions  refer  to  the  proposition  to  coin  as 
legal  tender  dollars  all  the  silver  which  may  be  offered  at  the  United  States 
mints,  I  will  endeavor  to  show  that  the  scheme  is  not  now  and  never  will 
be  desirable.  In  order  to  make  my  position  clear  I  wish  at  the  outset  to 
express  myself  as  strongly  opposed  to  any  laws  confining  the  issuing  of 
currency  to  a  specie  basis,  and  am,  therefore,  while  a  believer  in  the 
wisdom  of  a  single  gold  standard,  not  an  adherent  of  the  policy  of  mak¬ 
ing  gold  and  silver  the  basis  for  the  country’s  currency.  As  an  advocate 
of  the  Scotch,  or  joint  stock  system  of  banking,  I  regard  the  silver  ques¬ 
tion  from  a  standpomt  differing  from  the  other  writers  who  have  discussed 
the  issue  in  your  columns,  and  avoiding  the  statistics  and  historical  data 
which  have  been  made  use  of,  will  confine  myself  to  a  brief  application  of 
some  general  principles  which  should  govern  the  currency. 

First.  Free  coinage  of  silver  is  undesirable  because  it  is  class  legislation 
in  its  worst  form.  It  would  mean  the  enactment  ol  a  law  which  would 
give  the  producers  and  owners  of  one  particular  commodity— silver — an 
unfair  advantage  over  the  producers  of  other  commodities,  such  as  cot¬ 
ton,  or  iron,  either  of  which  is  more  serviceable  to  the  country  at  large. 

Second.  Free  silver  coinage  would  bring  about  no  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  farmers  jind  workingmen  of  the  country,  in  whose  be¬ 
half  it  is  ostensibly  urged  by  the  silver  interests.  For  granting  that  the 
money  price  of  the  farmers’  products  would  be  raised,  or  the  workers’ 
nominal  wages  increased,  so  also  would  be  proportionally  increased  the 
prices  of  every  article  they  would  buy.  So  that  the  pretense  of  benefits 
to  follow  an  increase  of  prices  is  an  impudent  fallacy,  which  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  too  often  to  require  further  refutation. 

Third.  Free  coinage  would  be  unjust  because  it  proposes  that  all  debtors 
who  freely  contracted  to  pay  creditors  certain  amounts  of  values  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  units  of  gold,  shall  be  allowed  to  make  those  payments  in 
amounts  of  silver,  which,  but  for  the  Government’s  action  would  be  wor^ 
from  20^  to  30;?  less  than  the  debt  as  contracted. 

Fourth.  Confidence  in  the  honesty  and  solvency  of  the  people  of  vari¬ 
ous  countries  being  the  basis  for  the  greater  portion  of  international 
trade,  any  inflation  of  or  meddling  with  the  currency,  with  a  view  of  al¬ 
tering  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor,  must  inevitably  tend  to  dis¬ 
courage  industry  and  commerce. 

Fifth.  The  principal  arguments  in  behalf  of  free  coinage  rest  upon  the 
assumption  that  it  is  one  of  the  functions  of  government  to  provide  what 
is  called  a  “  sufficient  supply”  of  money.  As  no  one  of  ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence  has  pretended  to  know  how  much  money  is  “  sufficient,”  and  as 
“  the  government”  has  no  possible  means  of  finding  out  what  amount  of 
money  is  needed,  it  would  certainly  seem  that  free  coinage  is  not  desir¬ 
able  on  the  ground  that  it  would  increase  the  currency. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  lead  me  to  oppose  free  coin¬ 
age.  As  may  be  suppiwed.  I  can  imagine  no  future  conditions  under 
which  it  would  be  advisable  to  enact  class  legislation,  violate  the  com¬ 
mon  principles  of  honesty  by  allowing  debtors  to  repudiate  20^?  or  30?  of 
their  obligations,  unsettle  or  hinder  the  commerce  of  nations  by  impair¬ 
ing  the  currency  of  this  country,  or  attempt  to  enrich  the  people  of  the 
Unit^  States  by  an  increase  in  the  currency,  under  the  plea  that  the  coun¬ 
try  ne^s  “  more  money.” 

Will  you  allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  make  a  few  observations  on  this 
subject,  somewhat  outside  of  the  scope  of  your  questions.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  real  strength  of  the  free  silver  agitation  lies  in  the  general 
feeling  of  business  depression,  increasing  poverty,  and  growing  discon¬ 
tent  among  farmers  and  the  working  classes  generally.  It  is  to  men  who 
feel  vaguely  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  our  economic  or  finan¬ 
cial  system,  that  the  free  silver  and  sub-treasury  project  orators  have 
appealed  with  success.  I  will  not  in  this  letter  attempt  to  show  what 
are  the  real  sources  of  the  evils  which,  it  is  generally  admitted,  do  exist, 
but  would  like  to  say  a  word  of  caution  to  those  who,  while  opposing  the 
free  silver  delusion,  have  no  other  remedy  to  suggest.  It  may  be  that 
monopoly  in  one  form  or  another,  of  land,  money  or  transportation,  will 
be  found  responsible  for  a  condition  of  affairs  which  is  very  far  from  an 
ideal  one.  But  whatever  the  remedy  may  be,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that 
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the  teachings  of  the  orthodox  economists  will  have  any  weight  with  the 
masses  as  against  the  glittering  promises  of  relief  held  out  by  ihe  various 
cheap  money  advocates.  And  it  behooves  those  who  are  really  desirous  of 
counteracting  these  inflation  schemes  to  give  earnest  thought  to  the  gieat 
economic  and  social  problems  now  urgently  demauding  a  solution. 

132  E.  257H  St.,  New  York,  Aug.  21, 1891.  «!•  WhiDDEN  GraHAM. 


The  Elmore  Copper  Depositing  Ptooess. 

Editor  Enoikeering  and  Mining  journal: 

Sir:  My  letter  published  in  your  issue  of  April  18th  has  called  forth 
some  remarks  from  Mr.  ‘F  C.  Peck  (Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal,  June 20th),  who  likewise  favortd  the  Electrical  /ierjcic (Lon¬ 
don)  with  a  similar  contribution  His  interference  in  the  matter  under 
discussion  is  not,  I  opine,  of  that  highly  disinterested  character  he  would 
wish  your  readers  to  believe. 

In  reference  to  my  statement  that  “  the  opinions  of  those  who  under¬ 
stand  the  electvo-depositicn  of  metals  thoroughly,  seem  to  be  of  an 
adverse  character,*’  Mr.  Peck  denounces  it  (emphatically)  as  a  misstate¬ 
ment,  and  he  then  proceeds  to  drag  in  the  names  of  certain  prolessional 
gentlemen— with  whose  views  regarding  the  Elmore  process  1  have  no 
concern  whatever — for  the  too  evident  purpose  of  giving  importance  to 
his  otherwise  feeble  and  transparently  “  biassed”  effusion.  Respecting 
the  opinions  of  these  gentlemen,  he  says:  “Surely,  after  having  these 
names  brought  before  him,  Mr.  Watt  will  not  again  refer  to  them  as 
‘  persons  unacquainted  with  the  electro-deposition  of  metals.’  ”  Now, 
Mr.  Peck  knows  perfectly  well  that  1  did  not,  m  any  of  my  contributions 
on  this  subject,  refer  to  either  or  any  of  the  gentlemen  w’hose  names  he 
has  thought  proper  to  bring  into  this  controversy — to  suit  his  own  purpose; 
but  if  he  labors  under  the  impression,  real  or  assumed,  that  1  would  for 
a  moment  hesitate  to  differ  from  any  one,  should  I  unfortunately  have 
occasion  to  do  so  at  any  time,  1  can  assure  him  he  is  entirely  mistaken. 
ISo  far  as  the  art  of  electro-deposition  is  concerned,  I  am  quite  capable  of 
holding  and  of  maintaining  my  own  opinions;  and  1  may  state  that  to 
whatever  views  I  have  expressed  in  regard  to  what  1  believe  to  be  the 
inherent  defects  of  the  Elmore  procecs  I  firmly  adhere;  and  since  they 
are  founded  on  an  experience  ot  over  half  a  century,  and  not  a  mere 
accidental  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  electro-deposition,  Mr.  Peck, 
who  does  “  not  profess  to  know  much  about  the  subject,’  may  perhaps 
excuse  me  if  I  question  his  hot  a  Jides  in  entering  into  this  discussion 
at  all. 

Mr.  Peck  refers  to  what  1  have  ventured  to  term  “  plausible  state¬ 
ments”  in  the  prospectus  of  the  Elmore  company,  and  accuses  me  of 
being  “  delightfully  vague”  in  not  being  more  specific.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  had  I  bwn  a  little  more  “specific”  he  would  have  been 
still  less  pleased.  Further  on  he  calls  attention  to  a  “very  extraordinary 
thing  ”  in  mv  letter,  which,  he  says,  is  “  worthy  of  especial  note.”  'ihis 
turns  out  to  be  the  remarkable  fact  that  in  two  different  journals  1  em¬ 
ployed  two  different  terms  to  express  the  same  meaning.  With  respect 
to  this  I  will  content  myself  1^  stating  that  the  stronger  term  I  employed 
will  more  fully  express  my  belief  as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  copper  tubes 
made  by  the  Elmore  process. 

In  reference  to  my  statement  that  “  metals  deposited  by  electrolysis  do 
not  adhere  well,  if  at  all,  to  their  kind,”  Mr.  Peck  says  :  “  This  is  news 
indeed.  I  do  not  profess  to  know  much  about  the  subject,  but  can  truth¬ 
fully  say  that  I  have  seen  solid  electro-deposits  of  |  in.  and  more  in 
thickness;  and  it  would  appear  that  if  Mr.  Watt’s  contentions  were  right 
this  would  be  an  utter  impossibility,  because  if  the  particles  of  metal  had 
no  cohesion,  or  did  not  adhere  well  together,  the  plate.  .  .  .  would 

fall  to  pieces.”  This  is  all  nonsense;  Mr.  Peck  is  wrong  in  his  conclusions. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  obtain  thick  and  solid  deposits  of  copper  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way,  and  it  is  also  pos.sibie  to  obtain  an  appareii  tly  solid  mass  of  cop¬ 
per  with  the  aid  of  a  burnisher,  as  in  the  Elmore  process;  but  my  conten¬ 
tion  is  that  the  solidity  of  the  deposits  thus  obtained  is  apparent,  not  real', 
that  the  metal,  from  the  action  of  the  burnisher,  becomes  laminated,  its 
natural  condition  under  electiolysis  impaired.  That  is  to  say,  a  soft  metal 
such  as  copper,  under  the  pressure  of  the  burnisher,  becomes  expanded, 
and  each  film  or  layer,  after  the  burnisher  has  passed  over  it,  becomes  a 
separate  non-adherent  film,  and  so  on.  Defects  of  this  character  may  not 
be  apparent,  or  indeed  known  to  exist  until  after  the  article  (a  boiler 
tube,  for  example)  has  been  subjected  to  the  necessary  heat.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  an  Elmore  partisan  would  find 
the  statement  that  “  by  a  momentary  stoppage,  caust^  by  a  trifling  repair 
or  otherwise,  the  metal  thereafter  deposited  becomes  a  separate  layer,” 
palatable ;  neither  could  it  be  expected  that  such  a  person  would  agree 
with  my  contention  that  the  burnisher  “  aids  in  loosening  and  stripping” 
this  sup.  rposed  layer  from  the  underlying  surface  ;  but  it  is  rather  amus¬ 
ing  that  Mr.  Peck,  of  all  persons,  should  attempt  to  prove  “  how  little  Mr. 
Watt  know’s  of  the  subject  upon  which  he  presumes  to  w’rite.”  He  says 
that  I  assume  “  that  the  burnisher  Las  the  effect  of  extending  the  copper, 
and  so  making  it  loose  on  the  underlying  metal.”  Exactly  ;  that  is  what 
I  do  mean,  and  it  will  take  more  evidence  than  has  yet  been  furnished  me 
to  prove  that  burnishing  thin  films  of  copper  will  not  have  that  effect. 

Mr.  Peck  next  says :  “  It  becomes  truly  amusing  when  Mr.  Watt  tells 
his  readers  .  .  .  that  the  tensile  strength  is  considerably  weakened 
after  the  metal  has  been  heated.”  This  passage  io  not  only  a  gross  mis¬ 
representation  ot  my  statement,  but  is  also  an  audacious  perversion  of 
the  sentence  from  which  it  was  taken.  Now,  what  I  did  mean,  and  what 
I  did  state,  in  my  letter  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of 
April  18th,  on  this  point  is  as  follows  ;  “  If  electro-deposits  will  not  ad¬ 
here  to  bright  metallic  surfaces— and  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever — then  the  action  of  the  burnisher  under  a  pressure  of  from  3  to  1 3 
lbs.,  as  in  the  Elmore  process,  must  have  a  positively  injurious  effect 
upon  the  cohesion  of  the  metal  and  copper  tubes  prepared  in  this  way; 
must  ultimately  come  t<>  grief  when  heated,  and  the  tensile  strength  be 
considerably  weakened.”  This,  you  will  see,  Mr.  Editor,  is  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  version  from  Mr.  Peck’s  maladroit  but  intentional  misinterpreta¬ 
tion.  I  will  not  waste  your  valuable  space  by  dwelling  upon  his  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  nonsense  about  the  copper  being  rendered  “  fibrous”  by  the 
action  of  the  burnisher;  for  I  believe  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
laminated,  stratified,  foliated,  or  even  scaly,  rather  than  fibrous. 

With  reference  to  the  commercial  part  of  the  “Elmore  schemes”  I  must 
leave  the  public— after  the  numerous  cautionary  hints  they  have  received 


through  the  press— to  look  after  themselves.  As  to  Mr.  Peck’s  statements 
concerning  what  the  Elmore  companies,  at  home  or  elsewhere,  are 
doing,  or  going  to  do  (some  fine  day)  I  can  only  say  that  so  far  as  promises 
go  they  are  going  to  do  a  great  deal.  One  would  think  it  quite  time, 
however,  that  something  actual  should  be  done.  One  copper  tube  in  a 
shop  window  is  not  much  of  a  shov  in  the  way  of  return  for  an  enormous 
public  subscription. 

I  now  come  to  a  point  in  Mr.  Peck’s  letter  which  needs  a  little  atteu- 
lion.  Referring  to  my  statement  that  “  Elmore  originally  professed  to 
produce  copper  tubes  from  rough  copper  or  matte,”  Mr.  Peck  seems  to  be 
somewhat  skeptical.  However  I  will  enlighten  him  and  your  readers  at 
the  same  time  as  to  the  source  of  my  information.  In  1885,  Mr.  Elmore 
was  negotiating  with  some  gentlemen  for  the  formation  of  a  company  to 
manufacture  copper  tubes,  which  he  professed  to  be  able  to  do  at  a  cost 
of  £25  per  ton.  In  the  case  of  Elmore  rs.  Pirrie  and  others,  tried  before 
Mr.  Justice  Kay,  in  November,  1887,  at  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Lon¬ 
don,  in  which  Mr.  Elmore  sought  to  recover  £15,000  damages  for 
breach  of  contract,  a  li  tter  from  Mr.  Pirrie  to  Mr.  Barrett  (also  one 
of  the  defendants)  was  read,  from  which  the  following  extracts 
fcopied  from  Mr.  Justice  Way’s  judgment)  are  taken:  “Elmore 
and  Mr.  Cooper  have  perfectly  satisfied  me  that  they  can  make  copper 
tubes  at  £25  per  ton,  as  against  £59,  the  present  cost.’*  Mr.  Pirrie,  in  ms 
evidence  said  he  asked  Mr.  Elmore  “  how  you  can  make  copper  tubes  at 
less  than  the  cost  of  copper,  taking  it  as  £40  per  ton,  and  you  are  going  to 
make  tubes  for  £25.  He  then  explained  to  me  that  his  copper  tubes  had 
been  made  from  rough  copper  or  maffc  (the  italics  are  my  own)  for  which 
he  showed  me  different  invoices  for  making  it  at  £18  to  £20  per  ton.” 
This,  then,  is  what  Mr.  Elmore  originally  professed  to  do,  whereas  now 
ti  e  tubes,  we  are  told,  are  made  from  Chili  bars,  at  about  £53  per  ton.  If, 
row  that  he  has  been  exalted  to  the  high  office  of  “  managing”  director 
of  the  company,  he  could  carry  out  his  original  jwofessions  and  employ 
matte  at  £18,  what  an  enormous  saving  that  would  effect,  and  how  the 
shares  would  jump  up.  Perhaps  he  will  try,  or  on  second  thoughts,  per¬ 
haps  he  would  rather  not. 

Once  more  Mr.  Peck  accuses  me  of  being  “  delightfully  vague,”  but 
this  time  in  respect  of  my  reference  to  “  the  enormous  amount  of  fuel  for 
driving  dynamos,  etc.,"  the  “  etc.”  being  omitted  from  the  quotation  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  your  readers  astray  as  to  what  I  really  meant ;  namely, 
the  great  cost  of  fuel,  not  alone  for  driving  dynamos,  but  for  melting  the 
Chili  bars,  for  producing  granulated  copper  and  other  copper  anodes, 
for  revolving  the  mandiels,  for  the  machinery  used  for  “squeezing”  the 
copper  to  loosen  it  from  the  mandrels,  and  for  all  the  numerous  purposes 
of  a  business  w-hich,  whether  it  be  profitable  or  not,  is,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  a  purely  mechanical  one. 

“  The  directors  were  advised  to  start  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,” 
says  Mr.  Peck,  “  but  still  sufficiently  large  to  make  it  a  really  commercial 
affair,  and  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  plant  capable  of  turning  out  live  tons  per 
week.  Until  this  was  done  the  Messrs.  Elmore  resolutely  set  their  faces 
against  any  more  plant  being  erected  or  money  spent.”  Now,  what  have 
the  nublic  got  out  of  this  “  really  commercial  affair”?  Are  the  copper 
tubes  in  the  market  ?  C^an  they  be  seen,  in  use,  in  any  steam  boiler  on  the 
habitable  globe?  Mr.  Peck  says  he  “  understands”  that  the  French  com¬ 
pany  will  very  shortly  be  turning  out  350  tons  per  month.”  Of  what? 
t'opjier  tubes  ?  If  so,  w’hat  a  pity  it  seems  that  the  present  company,  hav¬ 
ing  all  the  transcendent  advantages  of  Mr.  W.  Elmore’s  own  personal 
supervision,  and  at  least  a  few  months’  start  of  the  hrench  company,  and 
a  great  deal  of  its  funds  derived  from  that  source,  can  only  move  along 
timidly  at  the  (promised)  rate  of  five  tons  per  week  ! 

The  public  is  getting  sick  of  hearing  what  the  companies  are  going  to 
do.  A  truthful  account  of  what  they  luive  done  is  what  the  public  is 
now  looking  out  for,  and  this  will  have  to  be  verified,  not  by  persons  who 
do  “  not  profess  to  know  much  aliout  the  subject,”  but  by  those  who  do, 
— the  representatives  of  the  scientific  press,  and  perhaps  more  especially 
the  electrical  branch  of  it.  The  isolated  report  of  an  occasional  news¬ 
paper  representative  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  public.  There  should  be 
an  open  and  perfectly  public  exhibition  of  the  process  to  the  press,  and 
the  less  they  take  upon  hearsay  or  are  led  to  “  understand”  the  better. 

Balham,  Surrey.  England,  July  4.  1891.  Alexander  Watt. 


Mice  Ropes. — From  a  report  on  mine  ropes  to  the  French  Government 
it  appears  that  hemp  or  aloes  ropes  are  almost  exclusively  used  for  all 
depths  of  shaft  in  Belgium.  The  makers  guarantee  the  ropes  to  last 
to  2^  years,  and  should  they  fail  earlier  a  twelfth  or  a  twenty  fourth  of 
their  cost  is  deducted  for  every  month  short  of  their  stipulated  duration. 

A  New  Tin  Oxide.— Emil  Beyer  in  the  Australian  Mining  Standard, 
desf.-ribes  a  new  oxide  of  tin.  A  solution  of  stannous  chloride  in  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  is  treated  with  excess  of  hydrated  barium  dioxide.  The  tur¬ 
bid  liquid  is  then  dialyzed  until  barium  chloride  ceases  to  pass  through 
the  membrane.  The  colloid  residue  is  then  heated  on  a  water  bath,  when 
a  white  mas*  results,  having  the  formula  H^gSOjO^,  which  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  derivative  of  a  new  oxide  of  tin  (perstannic  anhydride  Sn 
O.).  The  reaction  is  expressed  as  follows:  Sn  Cl,  -i-  Ba  O,  =  Sn  O  Cl,  -t- 
BaO.  Sn  O  Cl,  -f  Ba  O,  =  Sn  O,  -f  Ba  Cl,. 

Belgian  Coal  Mining  Statistics.— The  output  of  coal  in  Belgium  in 
1890  amounted  to  20,565,960  tons,  as  compared  with  19,869,980  tons  in 
1889,  and  19,218,481  tons  in  1888.  The  number  of  workpeople  employed 
last  year  was  116,779,  as  compared  with  108,382  in  1889,  and  103,477  in 
1888.  The  amount  paid  in  wages  last  year  was  f25,358,119,  as  compared 
with  ^19,615,543  in  1889,  and  $17,478,310  in  1888.  The  wages  last  year 
averaged  $1.21^  per  ton  of  coal  raised,  as  compared  with  $0.97  per  ton  of 
coal  raised  in  18fe9,  and  $0.89  per  ton  of  coal  raised  in  1888.  The  average 
amount  received  by  each  person  employed  last  year  was  $217.14,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $180.97  in  1889,  and  $169.13  in  1888.  The  average  price  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  coal  raised  last  year  was  $2.71  per  ton,  as  compared  with 
$1.82  per  ton  in  1889,  and  $1.62  per  ton  in  1888.  The  average  production 
per  mmiemployed  last  year  was  176  tons,  as  compared  with  182  tons  per 
man  iffT889,  and  186  tons  per  man  in  1888.  The  coefficient  of  wages  in 
the  average  selling  price  last  year  was  45;?,  as  compared  with  51%  in  1889 
and  55%  in  1888. 
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FBOMINENT  MEN  IN  THE  MINING  INDUSTET. 

T.  E.  Sohwan. 

One  of  the  most  important  silver-producing  districts  of  Colorado  is  the 
San  Juan,  located  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State,  the  mines  of 
which  were  described  recently  in  several  issues  of  the  Engineekino  and 
Mining  Journal.  In  1890  the  output  of  this  distnct  was  only  exceeded 
by  that  of  Aspen  and  Lead vi  lie  in  Colorado,  and  at  the  present  time  there 
is  no  precious  metal  producing  region  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  which  is 
attracting  greater  attention  or  giving  greater  promise..  The  production 
of  the  mines  of  the  San  Juan  has  increased  wonderfully  during  the  past 
few  years,  a  fact  attributable  to  the  intelligent  and  systematic  prospecting 
operations  which  have  b^n  carried  on  there.  Prominent  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  mines  has  been  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Mr.  T.  E. 
Schwarz,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  who  first  engaged  in  mining  in  the  San  Juan 
when  most  of  its  important  producers  at  the  present  time  were  mere  pros¬ 
pects.  He  has  been  connected  in  the  active  development  and  engineering 
work  of  more  mines  upon  Red  Mountain  than  any  other  one  man,  probably, 
having  sunk  six  of  the  eleven  important  working  shafts  of  that  section. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Schwarz  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1855.  He  graduated 
at  the  English  High  School  in  that  city  m  1872,  and  the  same  year  en¬ 
tered  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tecnnology,  where  he  studied  mining 
engineerlne,  graduating  in  1876.  In  the  following  year  Mr.  Charles  Bur¬ 
leigh,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass. .  inventor  of  the  Burleigh  rock  drill,  offered  him 
employment  as  mining  engineer  at  the  Burleigh  tunnel,  which  was  then 
being  driven  into  Sherman  Mountain,  in  Clear  Creek  County  Colo.,  an 
enterprise  which  is  still  going  on.  Accepting  this  position,  Mr.  Schwarz 


ductivenew,  was  accomplished  by  him  in  the  Spring  of  1889.  It  has 
since  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most  productive  of  Red  Mountain  one 
bodies. 

In  June,  1888,  whUe  superintendent  of  the  Yankee  Girl  property,  Mr. 
Schwarz  was  engaged  to  superintend  alno  the  Guston  mine,  an  adjoining 
property  owned  hj  the  New  Guston  Company,  limited,  of  London.  This 
property  had  acquired  a  heavy  indebtedness  and  been  shut  down  full  of 
water  during  the  year  previous.  Through  his  knowledge  of  the  Red 
Mountain  formation,  which  he  had  made  subject  of  careful  study  since 
becoming  connected  with  the  Yankee  Girl  company,  Mr.  Schwarz  was 
able  to  place  this  property  on  a  dividend-paying  basis  within  a  few 
months  after  unwatering  it.  In  consequence  the  £1  shares  of  the  com¬ 
pany  soon  increased  in  value  on  the  London  market  from  £0  2s.  to  £3, 
and  at  the  present  time  the  company  pays  larger  dividends  in  proportion 
to  its  capitalization  than  any  other  mine  in  the  United  States.  At  an 
early  stage  of  this  successful  development  Mr.  Schwarz,  with  much  fore¬ 
sight,  induced  the  company  to  lease  and  bond  the  Little  Annie  and 
Smuggler  claims,  adjoining  the  Guston  workings,  for  about  fJ80,000,  be¬ 
lieving  the  ground  to  be  very  valuable,  although  no  pay  ore  was  then 
showing  on  either  claim.  By  development  in  the  winter  of  1889-90  he 
succeeded  in  opening  a  large  body  of  fine  ore  on  the  Smuggler  ground, 
and  the  purchase  of  this  property,  which  has  since  been  a  large  and 
profitable  producer,  was  complete.  During  Mr.  Schwarz’s  connection 
with  the  New  Guston  company  the  mine  was  operated  at  a  net  profit  of 
^400, 000,  while  ore  reserves  of  vast  richness  were  opened. 

While  located  in  the  San  Juan  Mr.  Schwarz  was  connected  at  different 
times  with  the  development  of  several  other  properties,  among  which 


T.  E.  Schwarz. 


acquired  valuable  experience  in  tunnel  work  with  air  drills  as  well  as  in 
practical  mining. 

Being  desirous  of  engaging  in  mining  operations  upon  his  own  account 
and  of  acquiring  a  thorough  experience  in  actual  underground  work,  Mr. 
Schwarz  cl(»ed  his  connection  with  the  Burleigh  Tunnel  Company  in 
1878,  and  with  a  partner  engaged  in  developing  a  prospect  on  Silver  Creek, 
ne.ir  Lawson,  Colo.,  striking  a  drill  himself  for  several  months.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year  he  became  interested  in  a  lease  on  the  White  lode  on  Red 
Elephant  Mountain,  near  Lawson,  where  he  sunk  the  first  250  ft  of  what 
has  since  been  known  as  the  “  Schwarz  shaft,”  developing  the  property 
and  omrating  it  for  nearly  two  years,  during  which  time  he  shipped  con¬ 
siderable  ore.  Under  the  royalty  of  331^  per  cent.,  which  he  paid,  however, 
this  left  small  profits,  even  with  the  close  attention  and  economy  with 
which  Mr.  Schwarz  conducted  the  undertaking.  From  this  time  to  1882 
Mr.  Schwarz  was  engaged  in  prospecting  in  the  Cascade  Creek  district  at 
Clear  Creek  County,  and  from  time  to  time  in  examining  mining  proper¬ 
ties  in  the  West  for  Boston  and  New  York  investors. 

In  1882  Mr.  Schwarz  was  offered  the  management  of 
the  Santa  Rita  copper  and  iron  mines  near  Silver  City, 
New  Mexico,  which  position  he  accepted.  At  these  mines  he 
erected  extensive  improvements,  including  a  very  successful  concentrat¬ 
ing  mill  of  100  tons  daily  capacity,  and  developed  the  extensive  native 
copper  deposits  of  the  property.  The  break  in  the  price  of  copper  in  1883 
shut  down  the  property  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Schwarz,  by  thorough  en¬ 
gineering  and  economical  management,  had  brought  it  to  a  self-sustain¬ 
ing  condition.  Mr.  Schwarz  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Yankee  Girl  mine.  Red  Mountain,  in  the  San  Juan  district  of  Colorado, 
in  August,  1884.  This  property  was  then  in  its  infancy,  with  scanty  im¬ 
provements,  and  opened  to  a  depth,  upon  its  ore  chimney,  of  but  about 
lOo  ft.  During  the  five  years  that  he  was  in  charge  of  this  property  he 
developed  it  to  a  depth  of  about  1,000  ft.,  opened  new  and  productive  ore 
chimneys,  erected  the  large  hoisting  plant  and  all  surface  improvements, 
and  worked  it  at  such  profit  that  the  Yankee  Girl  Mining  Company  was 
able  to  pay  dividends  amounting  to  nearly  $1 ,000,000.  The  development 
of  the  Robinson  mine,  belonging  to  the  company,  to  the  point  of  pro- 


was  the  National  Belle,  now  the  property  of  the  American  Belle  Mines, 
Limited,  on  which  he  located  the  present  working  shaft  and  sunk  it  to  a 
depth  of  300  ft.  In  March,  1890,  the  health  of  his  fatmily  having  suffered 
from  long  exposure  to  these  high  altitudes,  Mr.  Schwarz  resigned  his 
|>osition  as  superintendent  of  the  New  Guston  Company,  Limited,  receiv¬ 
ing  a  formal  vote  of  thanks  from  the  directors  and  stockholders  of  the 
company  in  London,  in  appreciation  of  his  most  successful  services. 

Mr.  Schwarz  presented  at  the  Colorado  meeting  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Mining  Engineers  in  1889  the  first  and,  so  far,  only  comprehensive 
paper  that  has  appeared  descriptive  of  fhe  geology  and  ore  deposits  of  the 
peculiar  Ri^d  Mountain  district.  He  is  now  located  in  I^nver,  haying 
opened  an  ofSce  there  as  consulting  mining  engineer,  making  a  specialty 
of  mine  management,  and  having  in  charge  the  development  of  several 
prominent  Colorado  properties,  including  several  important  undertakings 
in  the  San  Juan  country. 


Artificial  Asphal*'. — By  heating  rosin  with  sulphur  to  250"  C.  a  reac¬ 
tion  takes  place,  attended  by  the  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
leading  to  the  formation  of  an  almost  black  piteny  sutetance  containing 
sulphur  and  resembling  Syrian  asphalt  in  many  of  its  properties,  says 
Industries.  Thus  it  is  insoluble  In  alcohol,  but  dissolves  readily  in  chloro¬ 
form  and  benzine,  and  is  sensitive  to  light  in  the  same  way  as  Syrian 
asphalt,  for  which  it  can  be  substituted  for  photographic  purposes. 

Condition  of  Miners  in  Upper  Silesia. — The  Mine  and  Foundry 
Society  of  Upper  Silesia  has  issued  statistics  as  to  the  employment  of 
labor  in  the  mines  of  the  district  during  the  past  five  years.  The  number 
of  hands,  including  both  men  and  women,  has  steadily  increased  from 
40,214  in  1885  to  49,708  in  1890.  In  the  same  period  the  amount  paid  in 
wages  in  the  collieries  advanced  from  22,370,220  marks  (one  mark  =  23‘8 
cents)  to  36,584,591  marks.  The  total  number  of  hands  engaged  in  the 
mining  and  metallurgical  industries  was  79,096  in  1885  and  98,779  in  1890. 
The  average  payment  per  employee  was  540’65  marks  in  1887  and  678*32 
marks  in  189u. 
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PEODUOnON  OF  FLU0E8PAE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 


By  E.  W.  P&rker. 


The  production  of  flourspar  in  the  United  States  in  1889  was  limited  to 
one  locality  near  Rosiclare,  Ill.  The  product  was  9,500  tons,  valued  at 
$45,885,  an  increase  of  3,500  tons  over  the  product  of  1888.  The  price 
remains  about  the  same.  The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  and 
value  of  fluorspar  produced  in  the  United  States  for  all  the  years  for 
which  figures  are  obtainable  : 


Years. 

Quantity 
(Short  tons.) 

Value. 

Years. 

Quantity. 
(Short  tons.) 

Value. 

1882 . 

4,000 

$20,000 

1886 . 

5,000 

22,000 

1883  . 

4,000 

20,000 

1887 . 

5,000 

20,000 

1881 . 

4,000 

20,000 

1888 . 

6,000 

30,000 

1885 . 

5,000 

22,500 

1889 . 

9,500 

45,835 

The  mining  of  fluorspar  gives  employment  to  about  100  men,  who 
work  on  an  average  of  200  days  in  the  year.  The  demand  for  the  min¬ 
eral  is  not  heavy,  and  the  mines  are  operated  only  about  two-thirds  of 
the  time.  The  expenses  incurred  in  the  mining  of  fluorspar  in  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1889  were  as  follows  :  Wages,  $14,213;  paid  for  sup¬ 
plies,  $5,025;  other  ex^^nses,  $3,008;  total.  $22,246.  The  amount  of  cap¬ 
ital  repr‘»8ented  in  the  industry  was  $192,000,  distributed  as  follows:  In 
land.  $131,00;  in  buildings,  machinery,  etc.,  $12,.500;  in  tools,  imple¬ 
ments,  live  stock,  etc.,  $13,000  ;  cash  used  as  working  capital,  $35,500; 
total,  $192,000. 

Fluorspar  is  used  principally  as  a  flux  in  melting  iron  in  foundries,  for 
the  manufacture  of  opalescent  glass,  and  for  producing  hydrofluoric 
acid  for  chemical  purposes. 

Fluorspar  (calcium  fluoride)  is  not  imported  into  the  United  States,  but 
is  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  reduction  of  cryolite  to  the  salts  of 
aluminum  and  sodium.  All  of  the  cryolite  consumed  in  the  United  States 
is  imported  from  Greenland.  The  amount  of  cryolite  imported  into  the 
Unit^  States  from  1871  to  1889,  inclusive,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


Year. 

1871  . 

1872  . 

1873  . 

1874  . 

1875  . 


1876. 

1877. 


1878. 

1879. 

1880. 


Long  tons. 


Value.  Year. 

f71.a58  1881 . 

75,195  1882  . 

84,226  1883 . 

28.118  1884 . 

70,472 

1885t . 

103.530  1886 . 

1-26.692  1887 . 

105.884  1888 . 

66,042  1889 . 

91.366 


Long  tons. 

Value. 

$103,529 

.3,758 

51,589 

6,508 

97,400 

7,390 

106.029 

8,275 

110,750 

8.230 

110.152 

10.328 

138,068 

7,388 

98,830 

8.603 

115,158 

NATIVE  lEON  OF  TEEEESTEIAL  OEIOIN. 


M.  Daubr^  and  Stanislas  Meunier  (Comjjfes  Rendu8,y ol.  CXIII.,  No.  4.) 
give  results  of  an  examination  of  samples  of  native  iron  discovered  in  the 
gold  washings  near  Berezowsk.  The  metal  is  very  magnetic,  but  mani¬ 
fests  no  polarity.  Its  specific  gravity,  determined  on  a  specimen  weigh¬ 
ing  33.321  grms.  is  at  17  =  7*59.  A  surface  cut  and  polished  is  brilliant 
and  of  the  ordinary  color  of  iron.  If  treated  with  an  acid  it  is  attacked 
uniformly  without  giving  the  well-known  Widmannstett  figures  charac¬ 
teristic  of  meteoric  iron.  This  fact,  taken  along  with  the  absence  of 
nickel,  leads  to  the  inference  that  this  iron  is  not  of  extra  terrestrial  ori¬ 
gin.  Small  quantities  of  platinum  are  present,  probably  from  a  mixture 
of  ferriferous  platinum  with  the  native  iron. 

Another  sample  of  metallic  iron  of  peculiar  form,  found  on  St.  Joseph 
Island,  Lake  Huron,  which  may  be  'of  terrestrial  origin,  was  recently 
submitted  to  Mr.  G.  C.  Hoffmann,  of  the  Geological  and  Natural  History 
Survey,  of  Canada,  who  has  made  a  microscopical  and  chemical  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  specimen.  The  iron  appeared  in  the  form  of  spherules  dis¬ 
seminated  through  a  thin  deposit  of  dark  reddish-brown  limonite,  which 
coated  certain  faces  of  some  surface  s(^imens  of  quartz.  These  metal¬ 
lic-looking  spherules  were  found  to  consist  of  nuclei  of  silicon  coated  with 
a  humus-like  substance,  which  in  turn  was  overlain  by  a  metallic  layer 
containing  all  the  elements  most  frequently  met  with  in  meteoric  iron. 
But  the  small  proportion  of  nickel  present  (O'll;*)  and  the  relatively  large 
amount  of  phosphorus  (1’07?),  as  al^  the  fact  that  the  spherules  contain 
nuclei  apparently  of  a  concrete  character,  lead  Mr.  Hoffmann  to  suggest 
the  p^ibility  of  a  terrestrial  source  for  the  material,  upon  the  assumption 
that  it  has  resulted  from  the  reduction  of  an  ironsalt  by  organic  matter. 


THE  MOUNT  MOEOAN  MINE,  QUEENSLAND.: -I I. 


By  T.  A.  Eickard,  Melbonrne,  Ansta-alia. 


(Concluded  from  page  216.) 

The  Netwoi’k  Theory. — The  second  explanation  of  the  formation  of  the 
Mount  Morgan  ore  deposit  is  that  of  J.  Macdonald  Cameron,  namely,  that 
it  is  a  network  of  quartz  veins.  This  opinion  was  expressed  in  a  report 
to  the  directors  of  the  company,  dated  March  26th,  1887.  The  following 
passage  outlines  the  author’s  ideas :  “  It  (Mount  Morgan)  may  be  con¬ 
sider^  as  consisting  of  a  network  of  quartz  veins,  about  200  ft.  in  width, 
traversing  on  the  one  hand  a  metamorphic  matrix  of  a  somewhat  argillo- 
arenaceous  composition,  largely  impregnated  where  it  has  been  exposed 
to  atmospheric  influence  with  oxides  of  iron,  and  on  the  other  hand  what 
appears  to  be  a  felspathic  tufaceous  igneous  rock.”  The  author  advances 
no  proof  that  such  is  the  case.  What  evidence  he  does  give  is  couched 
in  tW  vaguest  phraseology.  This  explanation  is  proved  untenable  by  the 
same  reasons  as  those  which  apply  to  the  third  theory  now  to  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

The  Lode  Theory.— The  view  that  this  deposit  is  the  decomposed  cap  of 
s  pyrites  lode,  which  has  derived  fictitious  iin|X)rtance  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  alleged  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  mine  manager  and  others  interested 
in  the  property,  was  due  to  the  existence  of  mundic  veins  in  the 
vicinity,  the  casts  of  pyrites  crystals  found  in  the  ore,  and  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  pyritiferous  quartzite,  the  true  relation  of  which  was  not 

*  From  Census  Bulletin  No.  75. 

t  Calendar  years;  previous  years  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 

t  Presented  at  the  Cleveland  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Kngi- 
aeerg,  June,  1891. 


known,  or  if  known,  was  kept  very  quiet.  The  well-marked  limits  of  the 
great  deposit,  as  outlined  by  the  deeper  developments  of  the  last  two 
years,  completely  disprove  this  theory  and  that  of  Cameron.  No  doubt 
the  assertion  of  the  continuity  of  the  gold-bearing  rock,  even  though  it 
should  become  pyritiferous,  has  fascinations  for  a  shareholder  which 
even  a  geologist  can  understand.  But  the  deeper  tunnels  have  proved 
that  lode  structure  is  entirely  absent,  and  that  the  deposit  lies  upon,  but 
is  not  an  altered  portion  of,  the  pyritiferous  quartzite  of  the  country. 

The  Theory  of  Metamorphosis  and  Replaeement. — The  splendid  work 
done  in  recent  years  by  Sandberger,  Dauoree  and  others  in  the  study  of 
the  chemical  change,  and  the  distribution  by  underground  waters, 
of  the  minerals  of  the  older  rocks,  has  led  to  a  gradual  substitution, 
for  theories  of  eruption,  or  direct  igneous  agencies  in  general,  of  the 
belief  in  the  capability  of  aqueous  agencies  to  bring  about  most  of  the 
phenomena  of  ore  deposition.  Moreover,  the  action  of  percolating  solu¬ 
tions  on  the  minerals  of  the  crystalline  rocks,  and  subsequent  inter^ange 
with  the  more  soluble  portions  of  the  neighboring  rock  masses  have,  to  a 
great  extent,  replaced  the  assumptions  of  the  old  ascension  theories.  The 
vi6w  that  the  more  ore  deposits  are  studied  the  more  frequently  they  will 
be  found  to  be  in  great  part  the  product  of  the  replacement  of  the  country 
rock  is  gaining  ground,  and  has  wen  much  strengthened  by  the  researches 
of  Becker  at  Virginia  City.  Curtis  at  Eureka,  and  Emmons  at  Leadville, 
as  contained  in  the  monographs  published  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  monographs  (the  last-mentioned  particularly)  which  are  the 
classics  of  modem  economic  geology.  This  view,  which  underground 
experience  is  continually  confirming,  has  explained  many  of  the  more 
unusual  types  of  ore  deposition  in  Europe  and  America,  and  I  believe  it 
will  apply  to  Mount  Morgan. 

The  explanation  suggested  is  this:  that  the  ore  deposit  of  Mount  Morgan 
represents  an  altered  portion  of  shattered  country  rock,  which,  by  reason 
of  its  crushed  condition,  was  readily  acted  uixm  by  mineral  solutions,  and 
that  these  solutions  replaced  the  basic  and  felspathic  with  acidic  and 
quartzose  material,  which  was  also  gold-bearing.  It  is  its  quartzose 
and  permeable  character  which  has  saved  from  disintegration  the  mass 
thus  affected,  and  has  preserved  it  as  an  ore  body  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill. 

A  case,  in  many  respects  very  similar,  occurs  in  the  Red  Mountain  ba¬ 
sin,  Colorado,  and  the  following  description  given  Mr.  Emmons  |  is  clearly 
in  point: 

“Instead,  however,  of  being  surface  deposits,  they  (the  Red  Mountain  deposits) 
are  simply  portions  of  the  andesitic  country  rock  from  which  acid  waters  have  re¬ 
moved  the  basic  constituents,  perhaps  d^ositing  a  certain  amount  of  silica  in  their 
place;  the  resulting  quartzose  masses,  offering  greater  resistance  to  the  disintegra¬ 
ting  effect  of  atmospheric  agents  and  to  erosion  than  the  surrounding  rocks,  have 
been  left  as  mound-iike  ridges  protruding  above  the  general  surface,  more  or  less 
independent  of  the  natural  drainage  channels." 

The  explanation,  curiously  enough,  was  also  given  to  disprove  a  gey¬ 
ser  theory,  but  the  deposits  in  question  seem  to  possess  scientific  interest 
only. 

Dep<wits  of  somewhat  kindred  origin  are  the  Yankee  Girl  and  Bassick 
mines  in  Colorado.  The  former,  a  well-known  mine  in  the  San  Juan 
district,  is  perhaps  the  more  suggestive,  since  in  that  case  several  frac¬ 
ture  planes  meet  to  form  a  wedge-shaped  mass  of  rock,  which  has  been 
so  acted  upon  by  percolating  waters  as  to  become  a  “chimney”  of  very 
valuable  silver  ore. 

To  return  to  the  particular  conditions  which  obtained  in  the  district 
under  discussion;  The  country  around  Mount  Morgan  consists,  in  de¬ 
scending  series,  of  sandstone,  gray  wacke,  quartzite,  shales  and  occas¬ 
ional  bands  of  serpentine.  Intrusive  mSsses  of  dolerite  interpenetrate 
the  country,  and  often  occupy  a  position  lietween  the  originally  stratified 
rocks.  The  sandstone  is  known  in  the  geology  of  Queensland  as  “Dain- 
tree’s  desert  sandstone,”  and,  by  virtue  of  a  recent  discovery  of  fossil  re¬ 
mains,  may  be  labeled  as  cretaceous.  The  graywacke  has  not  been  re¬ 
cognized  as  such  on  the  mount  itself,  but  it  underlies  the  sandstone  in 
other  parts  of  the  district.  It  is  a  mixture  of  silico-felspathic  material, 
which  shades  off  into  a  graywacke  slate,  and  is  usually  so  much  altered 
as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  a  true  eruptive.  The  quartzite 
has  a  bluish-gray  color,  and  is  highly  pyritiferous,  the  pyrites  carrying 
traces  of  gold. 

The  shales  are  usually  so  indurated  and  altered  as  to  resemble  closely 
the  crystalline  rocks.  The  dolerite,  when  fresh,  is  a  typical  rock  of  its 
class,  and  in  various  intrusive  forms  is  cut  through  by  most  of  the  pros¬ 
pecting  shafts  at  the  base  and  around  the  mountain.  The  serpentine  is 
of  very  limited  occurrence.  Some  uncertain,  undetermined  decomposed 
rocks,  w'hich  have  also  been  called  dolerite,  are  probably  metamorphosed 
graywacke.  The  country  is  freely  intersected  by  dykes  of  varying  com¬ 
position,  especially  near  the  ore  deposit. 

The  history  of  these  rocks  I  read  somewhat  as  follows  :  A  period  of 
dynamic  disturbance  is  indicated  by  the  intrusions  of  dolerite,  which,  by 
extreme  metamorphism,  might  have  changed  a  dolomite  into  the  seriH'ii- 
tine  we  now  see ;  would  have  indurated  the  shales  so  that  they  are 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  crystalline  rocks  ;  and  would  also, 
accompanied  by  chemical  alteration,  change  a  ferruginous  red  sandstone 
into  a  bluish-gray,  highly  pyritiferous  quartzite.  Approaching  the  sur¬ 
face,  the  same  energy  would  be  expended  in  the  fracturing  of  the 
quartzite  and  the  graywacke  ;  the  intrusive  dolerite  would  rise  through 
the  fissures  in  the  shattered  rocks,  forming  dykes,  which,  meeting  a 
silico-felspathic  granular  rock  (the  graywacke),  would  gi\  e  it  a  semi¬ 
crystalline  character.  The  sandstone  would  similarly  be  vitrified.  Later 
movements  would  result  in  the  further  intersection  of  this  part  of  the 
district  by  the  numerous  dykes,  the  decomp^d  remains  of  which  are 
now  to  be  seen  ramifying  through  the  deposit.  Those  gradual  chemical 
interchanges  would  take  place  which  resulted  in  the  alteration  of  the 
shattered  country  rock,  and  its  becoming  a  portion  of  the  gangue  in¬ 
closing  the  auriferous  material,  which  was  then,  or  at  a  later  time,  de¬ 
posited.  In  process  of  time,  subaerial  denudation  removed  the  sand¬ 
stone,  which  now  is  only  to  be  seen  on  the  further  summits  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  hills.  Atmospheric  agency  continued  to  carve  away  the  less 
siliceous  and  less  porous  portions  of  the  country  surrounding  the  deposit, 
until  Mount  Morgan,  owing  to  the  pervious,  quartzose  nature  of  its  crest, 
remained  as  a  low  hill  in  an  undulating  country. 

The  district  of  Mount  Morgan  has  undergone  extreme  metamorphism. 


II  “Structural  UelatiouB  of  Ore-Ueposits.”— TVansoct/oas,  A..1.  M.  E.,  xv:.,  809. 
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accompanied,  as  such  m- tamorphism  frequently  is,  by  those  chemical  re¬ 
actions  which  more  or  less  completely  alter  the  rocks  acted  upon. 

It  is  probable  that  there  wa«  more  than  one  period  of  such  activity,  al¬ 
ternating  with  intervals  of  rest,  during  which  the  pressure  of  overlying 
rock  masses  and  the  cementing  action  of  the  underground  waters  would 
slowly  re-solidify  the  more  or  less  shattered  rocks. 

The  deposit  occupies  a  shattered  portion  of  country  rock,  freely  inter¬ 
sected  by  dykes.  The  largest  dyke  in  the  upper  workings  cuts  through 
the  ore  at  one  level,  while  it  bounds  it  at  another.  It  seems  in  keeping 
with  experience  elsewhere,  to  suppose  that  the  dykes  penetrating  the 
c  mntry  formed  passages  along  the  line  of  contact;  through  w  hich  and 
around  which,  by  the  agency  of  mineral  solutions,  the  deposition  took 
nlace,  sometimes  on  oneside  only,  sometimes  on  both,  the  physical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  different  portions  determining,  in  a  large  measure,  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  such  deposition  and  replacement.  It  is  also  probable  that,  after 
the  formation  of  the  dep  'sit,  later  moveme  its  caused  the  circulation  of 
fresh  mineral  beiriiig  solutiois,  which  woild  lead  to  the  enrichment  of 
the  deposit  at  certain  points,  and  so  explain  the  irregular  tenor  of  the  ore. 

The  evi  len  e  at  hand  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  determine  the 
]>articular  rock  in  which  the  depo'it  was  formed,  and  which  it  almost  en- 


rounded  by  the  solvent  action  of  the  waters  percolating  through  their 
interstices  ?  f 

At  Mount  Morgan  all  the  conditions  ^nerally  considered  favorable  to 
ore  deposition  were  present  in  a  marked  degree.  A  mass  of  country 
rock,  whether  graywacke  or  sandstone,  consisting  of  granules  of  quartz, 
held  together  by  a  felspathic  cement,  becomes  fractured  by  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  a  series  of  dykes,  which  form  a  ready  passage  for  the  flow  of  min¬ 
eral  solutions.  Such  a  rock  would  readily  lend  itself  to  alteration,  and 
would  be  well  fitted  to  receive  a  mineral  deposit.  Later  dynamic  action 
produced  a  further  metamorphism  of  the  surrounding  rocks,  followed  or 
accompanied  by  the  intersection  of  the  already  shattered  rocks  by  another 
series  of  dykes,  which  reopened  a  passage  for  the  imderground  waters. 
In  this  case  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  far  for  the  source  of  the  gold.  The 
large  mass  of  decomposed  pyritic  quartzite,  though  the  pyrites  contains 
but  a  trace  of  the  precious  metal,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  wealth  that  has  been  uncovered.^ 

This  theory  explains  several  points  which  have  been  the  source  of  per¬ 
plexity,  more  particularly  the  want  of  regularity  in  structure, 
which  was  as  much  opposed  to  the  geyser  as  to  the  lode  theory.  The 
great  unevenness  of  the  gold  contents,  the  frothy  state  of  the 


The  Mount  Morgan  Mine. 


tirely  replaced;  but  it  could  not  have  been  the  underlying  quartzite,  the 
line  of  contact  with  which  shows  no  gradation  into  the  ore;  and  of  the 
other  two  possible  rocks,  the  graywacke  and  the  sandstone,  the  indica¬ 
tions  point  to  the  former.*  In  the  neighboring  prospecting  shafts,  aurifer¬ 
ous  quartzose  material  resembling  that  of  Mount  Morgan  has  been  found 
to  pass  into  a  graywacke  or  graywacke  slate,  which,  in  turn,  overlies  the 
pyritiferous  quartzite.  Silicate  of  alumina  is  generally  present  through¬ 
out  the  deposit.  The  character  of  the  ore  material  is  such  as  would  result 
from  the  alteration  of  a  silico-felspathic  rock  by  the  action  of  mineral- 
bearing  solutions. 

The  numerous  dykes  which  penetrate  the  deposit  are  the  evidence  and 
the  result  of  the  dynamic  agency  which  fissur^  the  country  rock,  and  in 
so  doing  prepared  a  ready  passage  for  the  underground  waters.  These 
waters,  while  they  may  have  been  “  thermal”  (»,  e.,  of  a  temperature 
above  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  district,  as  are  most  under¬ 
ground  waters),  yet  did  not  undergo  precipitation  “  in  the  open  air.”  The 
brecciated  forms  which  the  ore  sbmetimes  assumes  scarcely  require  the 
explanation  offered  by  Mr.  Jack,  who  states  that  “the  occasionally 
angular  condition  of  the  sinter  and  tumbled  condition  of  the  ironstone 
masses  would  appear  to  indicate  that  explosive  discharges  of  gases  or 
steam  occurred  at  intervals  with  sufficient  violence  to  disturb  the  deposits 
accumulated  by  the  thermal  spring.”  Would  it  not  be  simpler  to  suppose 
the  fracturing  of  the  rock,  of  which  there  is  abundant  evidence,  to  have 
produced  irregular  pieces,  which  would  subsequently  become  partially 


*Thc  position  of  the  graywacke  has  been  shown  to  be  between  the  quartzite  and 
the  sandstone.  The  original  summit  of  the  mount  is  but  iittle  below  the  levei  of  the 
base  of  the  sandstone,  while  the  deposit,  as  we  have  seen,  overlies  the  quartzite. 


quartz,  so  often  noted,  and  also  its  hydrous  condition,  may  be  due  to 
later  precipitation  in  cavities  already  formed  by  the  solvent  action  of  the 
waters  on  the  shattered  portions  of  rock.  Finally,  there  is  no  need  to 
offer  any  particular  reason  for  the  unusual  richness  of  the  depofeit,  beyond 
the  eminently  favorable  physical  condition  of  the  original  rock,  the 
numerous  channels  offered  to  percolating  waters  and  the  close  proximity 
both  of  the  sources  of  the  gold  and  the  usual  precipitants. 

Whether  this  be  a  correct  explanation  of  the  facts,  time  and  the  further 
development  of  the  mine  will  probably  decide.  It  may  certainly  be  said, 
that  few  mines  offer  such  an  interesting  fitld  for  geological  speculation. 

t  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  visited  and  examined  the  equally  famous  Bro¬ 
ken  Hill  silver  deposit.  When  I  declared  that  the  material  of  the  Mount  Morgan  ore 
was  not  unique,  that  it  could  be  duplicated  elsewhere,  and  that  it  did  not,  per  se, 
require  any  extraordinary  explanation.  I  did  not  exprot  to  see  so  soon  an  instance 
confirming  my  statement.  The  huge  outcrop  of  the  Broken  Hill  silver-lead  lode  has 
much  to  remind  one  of  the  big  gossan  of  the  Queensland  gold  mine.  Indeed,  if  ope 
stands  in  the  quarry  between  Frodribb’s  and  Patterson's  shafts  one  might  easily 
imagine  onesmf  on  floor  No.  3  of  Mount  Morgan.  The  face  has  the  same  sinppilar, 
broken  appearance,  consisting  of  masses  of  ochreous  earth,  bands  of  hard,  siliceous 
ironstone.  Dodies  of  black  manganic  ore.  together  with  portions  of  white  kaolinized 
materiai  (here  undoubtediy  altered  inclusions  of  country  rock,  and  not,  as  at  Mount 
Morgan,  decomposed  felstone  dykesl.  Both  at  the  surface  and  undergroimd,  the 
sintery  stalactite  structure  which  is  found  at  Mount  Morgan  aiso  occurs.  The  ay- 
drated  iron  ores  produce  the  same  “frothy,’’  “cavernous”  material,  supposed  to  to 
so  suggestive  of  a  geyser—  and  this,  too,  not  in  isolated  patches  only,  but  widespread . 
I  may  add,  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Broken  Hill  is  a  “  true  fissure  ’ 
lode,  traversing  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  district  (schists,  gametiferous  sand- 


X  The  underlyinK  Quartzite  may  not  be  the  only  source  of  the  gold,  for  it  is  not^ 
I  worthy  that  the  “  deserc  sandstone '  has  been  known  to  be  au™erou«,  such  gold 
'  being  waterwom  and  sedimentary. 
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ency,  smokelessness,  mechanical  durability,  and  large  capacity,  when 
necessary.  It  should  work  automatically,  supply  the  coal  to  the  furnace 
as  fast  as  may  be  required,  and  maintain  a  uniform  fire  on  the  grate. 
It  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  permit  free  passage  through  the  grates 
of  a  large  amoimt  of  air  w  hen  required,  and  this  should  be  accomplished 
without  the  aid  of  a  slice-bar.  It  should  he  so  constructed  as  to  make 
possible  the  easy  application  of  a  system  of  coal  and  ash-handling  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  further  reduction  of  labor.  It  should  discharge  the  ash 
and  clinker  quickly  and  easily,  and  without  the  admission  of  cold  air  to 
the  furnace.  It  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  coal  magazines  and  all 
the  mechanism  for  feeding  the  coal  shall  be  entirely  outside  the  furnace, 
and  where  they  will  be  unatfected  by  the  intense  heat.  It  should  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  burning  successfully  all  grades  of  bituminous,  semi-bituminous, 
and  lignite  coals.  The  grate  should  be  easily  accessible  from  above  and 
below,  and  so  arranged  that  every  part  can  be  seen  at  all  times,  and  the 
condition  of  the  fire  upon  the  grate  ascertained  without  opening  the  fir¬ 
ing-doors.  It  should  be  so  constructed  that  repairs  can  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  worn-out  parts  be  replaced  without  disturbing  the  re¬ 
mainder.  it  must  be  so  simple  as  to  be  within  comprehension  of  the 
most  ordinary  mind,  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  in  reality,  compete  with 
the  work  of  a  skilled  hand-fireman,  and  do  it  with  the  accuracy  of  a  ma¬ 
chine,  which  will  never  “  get  tired”  and  never  “strike.” 

It  was  with  some  such  ideal  stoker  in  mind,  and  with  a  conviction  that 


THE  BOHET  MECHAHIOAL  BTOEEH.' 


By  ^illism  B.  Boney,  Ohiosgo,  HI. 

Mechanical  stoking  naturally  goes  with  improved  engine  practice.  The 
compound  engine  and  the  mechanical  stoker  logically  belong  together. 
AS  boiler  pressures  increase,  the  character  of  the  firing  must  improve  to 
obtain  the  best  results  and  enable  high  pressures  to  be  carried  safely.  Not 
only  does  the  fluctuating  pressure  seriously  affect  the  engine  economy, 
but  the  frequent  and  extreme  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  furnace, 
which  are  unavoidable  in  hand  firing,  must  in  time  render  high 
pressures  unsafe.  A  properly  constructed  mechanical  stoker  meets  both 
these  requirements,  by  supplying  the  coal  automatically  and  regularly, 
and,  by  avoiding  all  opening  of  doors  for  firing  or  cleaning,  maintains  an 
even  high  temperature  without  injury  to  the  boiler. 

In  the  application  of  stokers,  a  proper  conception  of  tbeirscope,  benefits 
and  limitations  should  be  clearly  in  the  minds  of  all.  The  stoker  is  not  a 
device  to  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  producing  fine  results  under  bad 
conditions,  nor  a  machine  for  turning  the  tide  of  a  manufacturer's  busi¬ 
ness  from  loss  to  profit.  It  is  not  a  remedy  for  existing  evils,  such  as  too 
small  boiler  power,  deficient  draught,  bad  coal  and  careless  attendance. 
It  is  not  built  for  the  purpose  of  revolutionizing  the  processes  of  combustion, 
or  intr^ucing  any  new  laws  of  nature.  But  give  the  stoker  good,  fair 


Fig.  5— Detail  of  Dumping-Grate.  Shaded  Outline 
Shows  Position  of  Grate  when  Dropped. 

conditions  as  to  boilers,  draught,  coal,  etc.,  and  it  will  give  good  results; 
and  the  lietter  the  conditions,  the  better  will  be  the  results. 

The  growing  popularity  of  mechanical  stoking  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  good  mechanical  stoker  not  onlv  lengthens  the  life  of  the  boUer, 
but  it  effects  an  economy  in  fuel  and  labor  which  pays  annually  a  good 
interest  on  its  cost.  Where  slack  coal  is  obtainable  it  can  be  burned  with 
primortionately  the  same  eflSciency  as  screened  lump  when  fired  by  hand, 
and  at  a  material  difference  in  cost.  Through  New  England  and  the 
Eastern  States  bituminous  slack  coal  is  not  as  a  rule  obtainable  ;  but  with 
a  mechanical  stoker  which  will  bum  successfully  the  high-priced  Cum¬ 
berland  and  other  semi-bituminous  coal  there  used,  there  is  substantially 
the  same  economy.  In  fact,  the  high  price  of  coal  is  in  favor  of  mechan¬ 
ical  stoking,  for  the  gain  in  economy  effected  by  the  stoker  through 
lietter  comt>ustion  gives  a  larger  return  when  burning  $4  Cumberland 
coal  than  with  |1  Western  slack. 

The  objection  to  the  use  of  bituminous  coal  in  cities,  on  account  of 
smoke,  is  entirely  removed  by  a  good  mechanic^  stoker,  and  the  ad¬ 
ditional  economy  of  smokeless  combustion  obtained.  The  results  of  a 
large  number  of  tests  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  showed  that  when  dense 
smoke  w'as  produced  the  eva^rative  efficiency  was  but  9'19  lbs.  per 
pound  of  coal,  as  against  ll'OSlbs.  when  smoke  was  entirely  prevented — 
a  difference  of  17^  in  favor  of  smokelessness. 

In  addition  to  the  saving  in  fuel,  a  properly  constructed  mechanical 
stoker  reduces  the  number  of  men  required  in  the  fire  room,  the  amount 
of  this  reduction  depending  upon  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the 
boilers.  When  the  size  of  a  steam  plant  reaches  the  point  where  one  man 
can  no  longer  handle  it,  then  the  stoker  begins  to  save  labor;  and  ordi¬ 
narily,  one  man  with  the  stoker  will  easily  do  the  work  of  two  or  more, 
hand-firing.  The  greatest  labor-sa  ring,  however,  appears  when  a  boiler 
plant  is  large  enough  to  warrant  the  use  of  coal  and  ash-handling 
machinery  in  connection  with  mechanical  stokers.  Probably  the  best 
and  most  complete  illustration  of  what  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  in  the 
reduction  of  labor  by  means  of  stokers  and  coal  and  ash  machinery,  is 
the  well-known  steam  plant  at  Claus  Spreckles’  sugar  refinery,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  There,  four  firemen  on  each  turn  take  the  entire  care  of  a 
battery  of  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers,  equipped  with  Roney  mechanical 
stokers,  that  are  regularly  developing  an  average  capacity  of  8,000  H,  P. 
— and  do  it  with  less  effort  than  16  men  would  exert  firing  a  similar  bat- 
tery  by  hand.  One  man  is  sufficient  to  remove  the  ash  product  during 
the  entire  24  hours.  This  plant  is  developing  an  average  economy  of 
oyer  11  lbs.  of  water  from  and  at  212'’  F.  per  pound  of  Pocahontas  semi- 
bituminous  coal;  which,  considering  the  size  of  the  plant,  and  the  great 
irregularity  in  the  steam  consumption  incident  to  the  business,  must  be 
regarded  as  good  work. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  mechanical  stoking,  the  question  natu¬ 
rally  arises,  How  should  a  stoker  be  constructed  to  meet  all  the  varied 
conditions;  or  in  other  words.  What  should  be  the  characteristics  of  the 
ideal  stoker  ?  I  would  answer: 

It  should  combine  simplicity  of  construction  and  operation  with  effici- 


Fig.  2.— Sectional  Perspective. 


Fig.  3— Inclined  Position.  Fig  4— Stepped  Position. 

Details  of  Feed  and  Grate  Movement. 


*  From  a  pane 
Mecbanica]  Eni 


ir  read  at  the  Providenoe  meeting  (18911  of  the  American  Society  of 
gineers. 
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tions  being  made  with  two  of  the  grate  bars  only,  for  the  purpose  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  “  rocker  bar”  in  position.  A  variable  back  and  forth  motion  be¬ 
ing  given  to  the  “  rocker  bar  ”  through  a  connecting  rod,  by  a  device  to 
be  hereafter  described,  the  grate  bars  necessarily  rock  in  unison,  now 
forming  a  series  of  steps  (see  Fig.  4),  and  now  approximating  to  an  in¬ 
clined  plane,  with  the  grates  partly  overlapping,  like  shingles  on  a  roof. 
(See  Rg.  3.) 

This  variable,  shutter-like  movement  furnishes  a  simple  means  of  regu¬ 
lating  the  quantity  of  the  air  parsing  through  the  grate,  according  to  the 
amount  of  coal  to  be  burned  to  sup^y  the  demand  tor  steam.  The  de¬ 
pending  webs  of  the  grate  bars  are  perforated  with  longitudinal  slots,  so 
placed  that  the  condition  of  the  fire  can  easily  be  seen  at  all  times,  and 
free  access  had  to  all  parts  of  the  grate  to  assist,  when  necessary,  the  re 
moval  of  clinker,  thus  avoiding  all  opening  of  doors  into  the  furnace. 
These  slots  also  serve  an  important  purpose  in  furnishing  an  abundant 
supply  of  air  for  combustion.  The  sectional  perspective  cut.  Fig.  2, 
illustrates  clearly  the  form  of  the  grate  and  the  advantages  of  this  con¬ 
struction. 

Assuming  the  grate  to  be  covered  by  a  bed  of  coal,  and  fresh  fuel  being 
fed  in  at  the  top,  it  is  obvious  that  when  the  grate  bars  rock  forward  the 
fire  will  tend  to  work  down  in  a  body.  But  before  the  coal  can  move  too 
far  the  bars  rock  back  to  the  stepped  position,  checking  the  downward 
motion,  breaking  up  the  cake  thoroughlv  over  the  whole  surface,  and  ad¬ 
mitting  a  free  volume  of  air  through  the  fire.  The  rocking  motion  is 
slow,  teing  from  7  to  10  strokes  per  minute,  according  to  the  kind  of  coal. 
This  alternate  startin  j  and  checking  motion,  being  continuous,  keeps  the 
fire  constantly  stiiTed  and  broken  up  from  underneath,  and  finally  lands 
the  cinder  and  ash  on  the  ‘’dumping  grate”  below.  By  releasing  the 


urable  fraction  of  a  horse  power,.  In  large  batteries  of  boilers,  the  driving 
shaft  is  extended  across  all  the  boiler  fronts,  delivering  power  to  each 
stoker,  and  is  driven  by  a  small  independent  engine.  The  largest  stoker 
can  easily  be  turned  over  by  the  hand, indicating'the  nominal  power  con¬ 
sumed.  The  driving  shaft  carries  a  disk  and  wrist  pin  or  a  crank,  from 
which  a  link  couples  to  the  “  agitator  ”  (see  Figs.  3  and  4).  Tlirough  the 
eye  of  the  “  agitator”’  passes  a  stud  screwed  into, the  “pisher,”  on 
which  stud  is  a  “  feed|  wheel”  by  which  the  stroke  of  the  pusher,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  amount  of  feed,  is  regulated  The  “agitator”  having  a 
fixed  stroke,  it  is  appar*ent  that  if  the  “  feed  w  heel  ”  is  run  down  agr  i  at 
it  in  the  position  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4,  the  *•  pusher”  will  be  given  its 
full  traverse  and  the  greatest  feed.  If  run  back  to  clear  the  travel  of  the 
“  agitator,”  the  “  pusher”  will  of  course  have  no  motion,  and  the  feed  will 
stop.  Between  these  extremes  any  desired  rate  of  feed  can  be  given.  In 
like  manner,  tbe  rock  of  the  grate  bars  can  be  adjusted  between  any  lim¬ 
iting  angles,  and  over  a  range  of  motion  from  no  movement  to  full  throw, 
by  means  of  the  “  sheath  nut  ”  and  “  lock  nuts  ”  on  the  “  connecting  rod.” 
and  the  amount  of  stirring  which  the  fire  receives  regulated  according  to 
the  demand  for  steam.  By  these  two  simple  adjustments,  within  the 
comprehension  of  the  ordinary  fireman,  the  whole  action  of  the  stoker  is 
controlled,  and  the  fires  forced,  check^,  or  banked  at  will.  There  are 
small  doors  in  the  front  on  each  side  of  the  hopper,  giving  access  to  the 
furnace  above  the  grate  when  necessary. 

The  stoker  is  strong  and  well  b  lilt,  having  in  view  the  conditions  of 
its  operation  and  the  usual  nuture  of  its  attendance.  There  are  few  pin 
connections  or  finished  parts.  The  strains  are  exceedingly  light,  and  the 
motion  is  so  slow  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible  to  the  ca.sual  observer.  Any 
single  grate  bar  can  be  picked  out  and  replaced  even  easier  than  in  the 


Fig.  1. 


“  dumping  rod,”  the  “  dumping  grate”  tilts  forward  (see  Fig.  5),  throw- 1 
ing  the  cinder  into  the  ash  pit,  after  which  it  is  again  closed  ready  for 
further  operation.  The  “  dumping  grate”  is  made  in  two  parts,  so  that 
each  half  can  be  dumped  separately.  The  operation  of  the  stoker,  there¬ 
fore,  consists  of  a  slow  but  continuous  feed,  a  constant  stirring  of  the 
fire,  and  an  automatic  rejection  of  the  cinder,  all  performed  without  the 
opening  of  fire  doors. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  smokeless  combustion  of  the  coal 
provision  is  made  for  supplying  heated  air  to  the  furnace.  When  the 
stoker  is  erected  an  airspace  is  left  between  the  fire-brick  lining  and 
the  red-brick  wall  of  the  furnace.  Air  is  admitted  to  this  space  through 
opening  in  the  stoker  front,  and  after  becoming  highly  heated,  is  dis¬ 
charged  into  a  hollow  brick  chamber  immediately  over  the  throat  of  the 
hopper,  whence  it  issues  through  small  perforations  to  mingle  with 
the  gas  from  the  fresh  fuel.  A  coking  arch  of  fire  brick  is  sprung 
across  the  front  of  the  furnace,  covering  a  part  or  all  the  grate,  according 
to  the  kind  of  boiler  to  which  it  is  applied.  This  arch  forms  a  reverbera¬ 
tory  furnace  whose  action  is  to  coke  tnoroughly  the  fresh  fuel  and  release 
its  gases  before  ignition.  In  fact,  that  portion  of  the  furnace  under  the 
arch  may  be  likened  to  a  gas  producer,  from  the  throat  of  which  issues  a 
huge  volume  of  heated  gas,  already  partially  mingled  with  the  heated  air 
from  the  side  flues,  to  be  quickly  burned  in  the  large  combustion  chamber 
by  contact  with  the  incandescent  body  of  coke  on  tbe  lower  portion  of  the 
grates. 

Not  the  least  important  element  in  the  smokeless  combustion  is  the 
steady  supply  of  coal  in  small  but  continuous  quantity  to  tbe 
coldest  portion  of  the  grate,  where,  after  coking,  it  is  steadily  carried 
down  to  the  hottest  portion  of  the  fire  at  the  bottom  and  finally  con¬ 
sumed. 

The  actual  mechanism  of  the  stoker  is  simple.  All  motion  is  taken 
from  one  driving  shaft.  In  a  single  stoker  this  shaft  is  driven  from  a 
small  engine  attached  to  the  stoker  front  and  consuming  a  hardly  meas- 


ordinary  flat  grate,  and  in  case  it  is  necessary,  the  lower  bar,  where  the 
greatest  wear  takes  place,  can  be  replaced  without  cooling  down  the  fur¬ 
nace,  thus  avoiding  loss  of  time  and  fuel. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  six  tests  made  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  comparative  capacity  and  economy  of  horizontal 
return  tubular  boilers  when  filed  by  hand  and  by  mechanical  stoker. 
The  conditions  were  as  far  as  possible  identical  on  all  six  tests,  except 
that  the  first  two  extended  over  two  weeks,  while  the  remaining  four 
were  of  one  week  duration  each;  and  also  that  four  boilers  were  used  on 
the  first  test,  three  on  the  second,  and  one  boiler  on  each  of  the  four  suc¬ 
ceeding  te.sts.  In  each  test  the  boilers  started  cold  Monday  morning,  and 
the  fires  were  banked  each  night  except  Saturday.  The  record  shows  the 
total  consumption  of  coal  and  water  for  the  entire  time  in  each  case.  (k)al 
and  wAter  were  weighed,  and  temperature  of  feed  and  steam  pressure 
recorded  each  hour. 


Duration 
of  test. 
Hours. 

Tern,  of 
feed 
water. 
Fahr. 
Degs. 

Steam 

pressure. 

Lbs. 

Total  coal . 
plus  W03d 
at  injt. 
Lbs 

Total 

water 

evapor¬ 

ate. 

Lbs. 

Evap. 
p<r  lb. 
dry  coal. 
Actual. 
Lbs. 

Kvap. 
per  lb. 
dry  coal 
from 
and  at 
212”. 
Lbs. 

H.  P. 
develiped 
above  rat¬ 
ing  of 
boiler. 

123-5 

145.7 

107.5 

134,459 

1  *2.56,249 

9  34 

10.36 

—3.8*% 

132  0 

143.2 

104.6 

135,338 

1,270,758 

9.39 

10.44 

13.52* 

64  25 

152.2 

66.1 

31.2*24 

310,966 

10  02 

11.01 

68.00* 

65-5 

145.4 

63.1 

*28.121 

288,781 

10.81 

11.89 

54.65* 

64  5 

146.0 

68.0 

29.794 

31)3,887 

11.06 

12  25 

66.68* 

65-5 

145.2 

65.2 

29,000 

320,034 

11.35 

12.54 

84  26* 

Noth. —The  same  man  fired  on  all  six  tests.  First  three  tests,  hand  fired;  last 
three  tests,  stoker.  H.  K.  T.  boilers.  6C  in.  x  20  ft.  Burning  Chunberland  coal  with 
natural  draft;  rating  of  boiler  at  12*5  sq.  ft.  -105  H.  P. 
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The  fortieth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  was  held  in  Washington  during  the  week  begin¬ 
ning  Wedn^day,  August  19th.  It  was  preceded  and  followed  by  the 
meetings  of  a  number  of  other  scientific  societies,  so  that  a  votary  of  sci¬ 
ence  in  general  might  have  three  weeks  of  meetings.  The  American  Mi¬ 
croscopical  Society  met  on  August  llth  and  12th.  llie  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  met  on  August  13th, 
14th  and  15th.  This  meeting  was  especially  noteworthy  from  the  presence 
of  a  representative  of  the  famous  experiment  station  of  Rothamsted,  in 
England,  M.  R.  Warrington,  F.  C.  S.,  the  chemist  of  the  station,  who  gave 
six  evening  lectures  concerning  the  great  work  of  the  scientific  develop¬ 
ment  of  agriculture.  The  Rothamsted  station  has  been  endowed  in  per¬ 
petuity,  and  under  the  terms  of  the  trust  a  representative  is  to  visit  Amer¬ 
ica  every  three  years. 

The  Association  of  OflScial  Chemists  also  met  on  August  13th,  14th  and 
15th;  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  lienee  met  August 
17th  and  18th,  and  the  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists  met  on 
August  18th  and  19th.  This  society  is  doing  the  highly  important  work 
of  studying  the  bugs  which  torment  the  farmer,  and  finding  out  how  to 
get  rid  of  them. 

A  conference  of  American  chemists  was  held  on  August  18th,  which 
was  attended  by  delegates  from  the  American  Chemical  Society  (of  New 
York  City),  the  Washington  Chemical  Society,  the  Association  of  Official 
Chemists,  the  Cincinnati  Chemical  Society,  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  the 
Franklin  Institute,  the  Association  of  Manufacturing  Chemists,  and  the 
Louisiana  Association  of  Sugar  Chemists.  For  several  years  the  chemiste 
have  b^n  trying  to  get  together  to  forrti  a  national  society,  but  the  Ameri¬ 
can  CTiemical  Society,  the  New  York  organization,  which  was  the  leading 
one,  did  not  wish  to  give  up  its  name  and  be  absorbed.  It  has,  however, 
finally  agreed  that  the  national  society  shall  be  known  by  its  name,  and 
that  it  will  become  the  New  York  branch.  Each  of  the  other  local 
societies  will  retain  its  identity  as  a  branch.  This  basis  of  agreement  will 
be  reported  by  the  conferees  to  their  respective  societies  for  adoption, 
and  the  national  organization  will  be  perfected  at  a  general  meeting, 
which  will  probably  be  held  in  October.  Tbe  formation  of  the  new 
Aroeiican  chemical  society  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  to  the  chemists 
of  the  whole  country. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  began  its 
meetings  on  Wednesday,  August  19th,  and  continued  them  throughout  the 
week.  Monday  was  devoted  to  excursions,  and  the  final  meeting  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  August  25th.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday  the  Geological  Society 
of  America  held  its  meeting,  and  on  Wednesday,  26th,  began  the 
meeting  of  the  International  CJongress  of  Geologists,  which  wall  continue  its 
daily  sessions  until  Tuesday,  September  1st.  Many  of  the  leading  geologists 
of  Europe  are  registered  as  in  attendance  at  this  meeting,  among  w’hoin 
are  Alexis  Parlow,  Professor  of  Geology,  University  of  Mo^ow,  and  his 
daughter  Marie,  well  known  as  a  palaeontologist ;  Dr.  Carl  Diener,  Docent 
of  Physical  Geology  at  the  University  of  Vienna  ;  Andre  N.  KrasnofI, 
Professor  at  the  University  of  Vienna ;  Prof.  Gustave  Stunmann,  of 
Freiburg ;  Dr.  Bruno  Wiegand,  of  Strasburg  ;  Dr.  A.  Rothpletz,  of  Mu¬ 
nich  ;  Felix  Plieninger,  geologist,  Munich ;  Julius  Romberg,  geologist, 
Berlin  ;  Ulrich  Sickle,  geologist,  Munich  ;  Dr.  Sidney  Van  Wohrmann, 
palaeontologist.  Munich. 

Of  all  these  meetings  of  societies  that  of  the  American  Association  of 
course  attracted  the  greatest  interest.  On  Saturday’s  programme  there 
were  printed  the  names  of  no  less  than  606  members  and  guests  who  had 
registered  their  arrival  by  Friday  night,  and  many  more  arrived  on  Satur¬ 
day.  Tliis  is  by  no  means  the  largest  meeting  ever  held  by  the  Association, 
as  over  one  thousand  were  registered  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting  in  1884. 

The  American  Association  for  Advancement  of  Science  began  its 
existence  in  1840  as  the  American  Association  of  Geologists  and  Natural¬ 
ists.  In  1847  it  changed  its  name  to  the  present  style,  and  broadened  ite 
scope  so  as  to  include  the  physical  sciences.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  it 
had  grown  so  large  that  it  was  found  advisable  to  divide  it  into  several 
sections  instead  of  into  the  two  of  natural  and  physical  science,  with  a 
few  sub-sections,  which  had  been  the  organization  prior  to  that  time. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  sections  and  their  officers  at  the 
Washington  meeting : 

A.  Mathematics  and  astronomy — Vice-President,  E.  W.  Hyde,  Cincin¬ 
nati  ;  Secretary.  E.  D.  Preston,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Physics — Vice-President,  F.  E.  Nipher,  St.  Louis  ;  Secretary,  A. 
McFarlane,  Austin,  Tex. 

C.  Chemistry — Vice-President,  R.  C.  Kedzie,  Agricultural  (k)llege, 
Mich  ;  Secretary,  T.  H.  Norton,  Cincinnati. 

D.  Mechanical  science  and  engineering — Vice-President,  Thomas  Gray, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  Secretary.  William  Kent,  New  York. 

E.  Geology  and  geography — Vice-President,  J.  J.  Stevenson,  New 
York;  Secretary,  W.  J.  McGee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

F.  Biolog^y — Vice-President,  J.  M.  Cloulter,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.;  Secre¬ 
tary,  A.  J.  Ckx)k,  Agricultural  College,  Mich. 

H.  Anthropology— Vice-President,  Joseph  Jastrow,  Madison,  Wis.; 
Secretary,  W.  S.  Holmes,  Washin^on,  D.  C. 

I.  Economic  science  and  statistics — Vice-President,  Edmund  J.  James, 
Philadelphia;  Secretary,  B.  E.  Femow,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  President  of  the  Association  is  Prof.  Albert  B.  Prescott,  of  tbe  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan.  The  General  Secretary  is  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  chemist 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington.  All  of  the  above 
officers  hold  office  for  one  year  only.  The  Permanent  Secretary,  Prof. 
Frederic  W.  Putnam,  of  Harvard  University,  has  held  his  position  since 
1873,  and  to  his  energy  and  good  management  the  society  largely  owes 
its  prosperous  growth.  Its  membership  now  exceeds  2,200.  The  meet¬ 
ings  in  Washington  were  held  in  the  Columbian  University,  beginning  at 
10  A.  H.  each  day. 

The  best  attended  sections  at  the  Washington  meeting  were  tho^  of 
Chemist^,  Biology  and  Anthropology.  The  section  of  Mechanical  Science 
and  Engineering  had  but  few  papers  and  a  moderate  attendance,  and 
crowded  all  its  work  into  two  sessions,  held  on  Friday  morning  and  after¬ 
noon.  The  other  sections  had  papers  enough  to  last  them  four  days.  In 
Section  A,  Vice-President  Hyde  delivered  an  address  on  the  “Evolution  of 
Algebra.”  He  traced  it  back  to  early  Egyptian  manuscripts,  down  to  the 


present  time,  and  outlined  its  possible  future.  Vice-President  Nipher,  of 
Section  B,  lectured  on  “  Functions  and  Nature  of  the  Ether  of  Space.” 
He  recounted  the  various  theories  that  have  been  held  concerning  the 
ether  in  recent  times.  For  25  years  it  was  taught  that  light  was  an  elas¬ 
tic  pulsation  in  an  incompressible  jelly-like  medium.  In  1865  Maxwell 
proposed  his  theory  that  light  was  an  electric  displacement  in  a  plane  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  propagation.  In  1888  Sir  William  Tnomson 
showed  that  the  compression  wave,  which  theory  called  for,  and  which 
did  not  exist  in  fact,  might  be  got  rid  of  in  the  theory  by  making  the 
velocity  of  the  compression  wave  zero  instead  of  infinite.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  as  a  matter  of  congratulation,  showing  how  far  scientific  men 
have  emerged  from  the  intellectual  pugilism  of  the  last  century,  that 
Thomson’s  audacious  departure  was  met  with  pleased  surprise  instead  of 
with  angry  polemics  against  a  new  heresy.  Refined  experiments  are  still 
needed  to  show  us  what  the  ether  really  is. 

The  address  of  Vice-President  Gray,  of  the  section  of  Mechanical  Sci 
ence  and  Engineering,  was  on  “Problems  in  Mathematical  Science.”  He 
deprecated  the  devotion  of  too  much  time  in  the  school  to  mathematics, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  practical  application  of  such  branches  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  as  were  of  actual  use.  His  address  treated  largely  of  educational 
methods.  He  favored  manual  training  in  technical  schools,  but  did  not 
believe  in  trade  schools,  as  they  cannot  teach  trades  as  well  as  the  work¬ 
shop,  and  the  apprenticeship  system  can. 

Vice-President  Cloulter,  of  the  biological  section,  addressed  a  large 
audience  on  “The  Future  of  Systematic  Botany,”  and  Vice-President  Jas¬ 
trow,  Professor  of  Experimental  and  Computive  Psychology  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  of  the  section  of  Anthropology,  lectured  on  “The 
Natural  History  of  Analogy.” 

Vice-President  James,  of  thesection  of  Economic  Science  and  Statistics, 
addressed  his  section  on  “The  American  Farmer;  his  Present  Economic 
Condition  and  Future  Prospects.”  Prof.  James  holds  the  chair  of  public 
finance  and  administration  in  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania.  He  says  the  farmer  is  becoming  aware  that  he 
is  not  keeping  pace  in  his  material,  intellectual  and  social  jirogress  with 
other  classes  in  the  community,  and  that  he  has  real  grievances  in  the  op¬ 
pression  of  the  railroads  and  in  the  system  of  taxation.  His  address  was 
no  doubt  written  before  the  recent  boom  in  the  prices  of  the  farmer’s  prod¬ 
ucts;  for  he  says  the  farmer  is  in  a  bad  way,  and  is  likely  to  be  in  a  worse 
one.  He  should  read  Erastus  Wiman’s  paper,  “  The  Farmer  on  Top,”  as 
an  antidote  to  his  gloomy  fears. 

In  the  section  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  J.  A.  Brashear  described 
the  great  spectroscope  and  spectograph  constructed  for  the  oliservatory 
in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  A.  S.  Christie  presented  a  digest  of  the  literature 
of  the  mathematical  sciences.  In  the  Physical  section  E.  W.  Morley  de¬ 
scribed  a  new  method  of  measuring  the  expansion  of  solids,  and  William 
Orr  presented  a  scheme  for  a  science  of  color. 

In  the  chemical  section  Dr.  Alfred  Springer,  the  inventor  of  the  torsion 
balance,  read  a  paper  on  “  A  Latent  Characteristic  of  Aluminum.”  The 
“  latent  characteristic  ”  is  its  resonance,  adapting  it  for  sounding  boards. 
A  number  of  aluminum  violins  were  exhibited,  and  the  advantages  of 
aluminum  over  wood  were  explained.  The  “  metallic  clang,”  which  is  so 
noticeable  in  other  metals  is  eliminated.  Messrs.  Steinway  are  building 
a  piano  with  an  aluminum  sounding  board.  Dr.  Springer  claims  a  patent 
for  this  use  of  aluminum,  though  it  is  diflicult  to  see  how  such  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  metal  can  be  patented.  In  the  ensuing  discussion  it  was 
stated  that  a  pianomaker  at  Albany  had  several  years  ago  been  urged  to 
make  the  same  experiment.  In  the  same  section  Prof.  E.  T.  Cox 
described  the  land  and  river  phosphate  pebbles  or  nodules  of  Florida 
and  the  committee  on  the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  chemical  terms 
made  a  report.  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor  showed  that  fish  oil,  wdien  used  as  an 
adulterant  in  linseed  oil,  could  be  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver 
solution. 

In  the  section  of  Geology  and  Geography,  W’arren  Upham  read  a  paper 
on  “  Purposes  of  Mountain  Building,  and  their  Relationship  to  the  Earth’s 
Construction,”  and  William  Hallock  made  a  preliminary  report  of  obser¬ 
vations  at  the  deep  well  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  This  well  is  over  4,000  ft, 
deep,  the  deepest  m  the  United  States  and  the  second  deepest  in  the  world.' 
it  is  a  dry  well,  and  after  spending  $15,000  on  it  the  owners  have  made  a 
present  of  it  in  the  interests  of  science  to  the  American  Association,  and 
promise  to  keep  it  in  repair  and  to  try  to  raise  money  to  sink  it  to  6,000  ft. 
Many  questions  in  physics  and  in  geology  may  be  studied  by  means  of  thi.s 
well,  and  the  Association  in  general  session  expressed  its  hearty  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  gift. 

The  section  of  Economic  8’cience  and  Statistics  was  the  most  popular  of 
all  the  sections,  as  was  shown  by  the  crowds  that  attended  its  matings. 

The  most  interesting  paper  presented  was  a  description  by  J,  S.  Bill¬ 
ings  of  the  counting  machines  employed  in  the  United  States  census. 
Several  of  the  machines  invented  by  Mr.  Herman  Hollerith,  at  Dr.  Bill¬ 
ings’  suggestion,  were  exhibited  and  were  shown  in  operation.  The  data 
collected  by  the  Census  for  each  living  person  are  recorded  on  a  single 
card  by  punching  holes  in  different  parts  of  it,  and  these  cards  are  tlien 
assort^  and  counted  by  mechanical  means  according  to  any  selected 
grouping  of  these  perforations.  The  system  is  now  in  use  in  the  popu¬ 
lation  and  vital  statistics  division  of  the  Eleventh  United  States  Census, 
and  has  been  adopted  for  the  compilation  work  of  the  recent  Australian 
and  Canadian  censuses.  For  each  individual  taken  note  of  by  the  census 
schedule  the  statistical  facts  have  been  shown  by  punching  holes  in  a  card 
6t  X  3i  ins.  in  size.  The  number  of  subdivisions  which  can  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  this  way  is  very  great,  as  each  card  gives  room  for  12  groups 
of  ^  holes.  The  punched  cards  are  passed  through  the  machine,  and  as 
each  card  is  placed  in  position  a  metal  rod  drops  through  each  hole  into 
a  bath  of  mercury,  and  this  completes  an  electric  circuit,  which  registers 
the  fact  upon  a  dial.  About  40  of  these  dials  are  used  at  once,  each  of 
which  records  a  single  class  of  facts.  The  machine  not  only  records  these 
groups  of  facts,  but  has  a  series  of  assorting  boxes  which  also  have  elec¬ 
trical  connections,  by  means  of  which  the  cards  after  passing  through  the 
machine  can  be  assorted  into  groups  on  any  system  required,  such  as  age, 
birth-place,  residence,  etc.  In  the  population  division,  the  average  num- 
Der  of  cards  punched  a  day  by  each  operator  was  766. 

“  A  National  University,  Its  Chaiacter  and  I'urposes,”  and  “  The  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Art  of  Government,”  were  titles  of  papers  by  L^ter  F.  Ward,  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Ward  strongly  favored  the  establishment  of  a  national 
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UniverBity  as  an  aid  to  the  spread  of  intelligence  and  the  education  of 
experts  for  the  work  of  public  administration.  The  grand  National  Uni¬ 
versity  recommended  by  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison  and  many  later 
Presidents  and  statesmen  was  almost  certain  to  be  realized  in  the  near 
future. 

J.  R.  Hinton  read  a  paper  on  “  Agriculture  by  Irrigation;  Some  Social 
Economic  Possibilities.'*  The  importance  of  irrigating  the  arid  region  of 
the  West,  and  the  almost  incredible  results  of  such  a  system,  were  dwelt 
upon.  Professor  Fernow,  in  a  paper  on  “  Water  Management,  the  Prob 
lem  of  the  Future,”  gave  additional  proof  of  the  value  of  irrigation  and 
drainage,  though  he  favored  the  fuller  utilization  of  the  humid  regions 
of  the  Hast  rather  than  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  public  money  in 
gigantic  engineering  schemes  for  the  opening  of  new  regions  to  draw  off 
population  from  present  centers.  C.  R.  Dc^ge  read  a  paper  on  “  The 
Needs  of  the  American  Flax-Fiber  Industry,”  and  exhibited  samples  of 
flax. 

Edward  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  read  a  paper  entitled  “Free  Coinage, 
Why  not  ?  ”  w’hich  will  be  published  in  the  Forum.  He,  as  is  well  known 
from  his' previous  writings  on  the  subject,  takes  the  negative  side  of  the 
question. 

In  the  Mechanical  Section  on  Friday,  two  important  papers  on  the  tim¬ 
ber  tests  which  the  Forestry  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Department  is 
now  carrying  on,  were  read  by  B.  E.  Fernow,  chief  of  the  Forestry  Divis¬ 
ion,  and  Prof.  J.  B.  Johnson,  of  the  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
under  whose  direction  the  tests  are  being  conducted.  This  series  of  tests  is 
by  far  the  most  comprehensive  ever  undertaken.  Trees  are  selected 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  of  all  the  useful  kinds,  and  the  conditions 
of  their  locations,  soil  and  surroundings  which  may  affect  their  growth, 
are  studied  and  recorded.  Three  logs  from  the  tree  are  forward^  to  St. 
Louis  for  testing  by  mechanical  means,  and  studies  are  also  made  of  the 
microscopic  structure  of  the  wood.  The  Section  discussed  the  tests 
at  length,  and  presented  a  resolution  to  the  council  of  the 
association  which  was  approved  by  it  and  passed  the  general 
session,  in  favor  of  the  work,  and  recommending  the  Government 
to  push  it  to  early  completion.  Some  of  the  other  papers  read  in  this 
section  were  “On  the  Efficiency  of  the  Screw  Propeller,”  and  “On  the  Rel¬ 
ative  Economy  of  Compound  and  Triple-Expansion  Engines,”  by  James 
E  Denton ;  “Economy  of  Carbonic  Acid  as  the  Working  Fluid  of  Refrigerat- 


THE  GOAL  MEASimES  OF  WASHINOTON.* 


By  8.  0.  Dewgnap,  B.  8.,  8eattle,  Wash. 


Workable  veins  of  coal  exist  in  eighteen  counties  in  Washington,  and 
cover  an  area  of  over  1,000,000  acres.  Toward  the  development  of  this 
great  source  of  wealth  but  little  has  yet  been  done.  Twenty-four  a  oins  are 
being  worked,  comprising  an  area  of  about  16,000  acres,  which  gr.ve  an 
output  of  coal  in  lb90  of  1,750,000  tons  and  a  probable  output  for  tlie  year 
1891  of  3,250,000  tons,  while  the  area  worked  out  is  less  than  2,000  acres. 
Other  companies  are  at  work  developing  60  other  veins,  comprising  an 
area  of  about  30,000  acres,  some  of  which  will  be  among  the  produc  ci-s  of 
1898.  Thus  but  1'6^  of  the  known  coal  lands  of  the  State  is  held  by  com¬ 
panies  which  are  shipping  coal  and  3^  more  by  companies  preparing  to 
make  shipments. 

The  coal  of  Washington  exists  in  ten  different  measures,  which  show 
distinct  characters  of  "coal  varying  over  a  wide  range  of  usefulness  and 
chemical  composition— from  true  cannel,  showing  88^  volatile  hydrocar¬ 
bons,  to  a  semi-anthracite  of  91;^  fixed  carbon.  Between  these  i  wo  ex¬ 
tremes  are  found  all  grades  of  gas,  domestic,  steam,  coking,  and  black¬ 
smith  coals. 

The  liraite  measures  are  the  first  in  importance  in  the  State  in  point  of 
area  and  present  output.  The  lignite  belt  extends  from  Bellingham  Bay 
on  the  north  to  the  Columbia  River  on  the  south,  and  comprises  all  tl.ai 
part  of  the  State  west  of  an  arc  of  a  circle  passing  through  Whatcom , 
Gilman  and  Portland,  Oregon.  The  area  covered  will  aggregate  about 
800,000  acres.  The  probable  number  of  veins  is  18.  Of  these  eight  only 
are  at  present  workM,  and  from  these  about  1,000,000  tons  were  extracted 
in  1890.  Less  than  \%  of  this  territory  is  being  worked.  I  will  consider 
each  belt  of  veins  of  this  measure  separately.  The  New’  Castle 
belt  consists  of  six  veins,  having  a  strike  south  of  east  and  norrli 
of  west,  and  a  dip  north  of  45°.  The  third  and  fourth  veins  of 
this  belt  are  worked  at  Coal  Creek  and  at  Gilman.  The  former  has  a 
bench  of  coal  8  ft.  thick  and  the  latter  a  bench  11  ft.  thick. 
These  veins  have  been  worked  steadily  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  and  the  present  depth  at  Coal  Creek  is  1,350  ft.,  or  about  300  ft. 
below  sea  level.  The  coal  is  compact,  black,  flinty  and  very  firm,  ll  is  a 
free-burning  lump  coal,  well  adapted  to  steam  and  domestic  uses.  At 


The  Van  Depoele  Solenoid  Coal  Cutter. 


ing  Machines,”  by  D.  S.  Jacobus;  ‘  *The  Efficiency  of  the  Steam  Jackets  of  the 
Pawtucket  Pumping  Engine,”  and  “  The  Opportunity  for  Mechanical  Re¬ 
search  at  the  World’s  Fair,*'  by  William  Kent.  Sixteen  papers  in  all  were 
presented  in  this  section  on  Friday,  and  both  the  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions  were  well  attended  and  the  discussions  spirited.  On  Friday  and 
Saturday  the  section  rooms  generally  were  crowded,  the.greatest  interest 
being  apparently  taken  in  biology,  anthropology  and  economic  science. 

The  social  features  of  the  meeting  were,  as  usual,  well  attended.  A 
reception  was  given  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  Wednesday  evening,  in 
the  Arlington  Hotel.  On  the  next  evening  there  was  a  lawn  party  on  the 
White  House  grounds.  Between  Saturday  and  Tuesday  excursions  were 
made  to  various  points — one  to  the  Luray  cavern,  another  to  Fort  Monroe 
and  Norfolk.  On  Monday  a  trip  was  made  to  Baltimore,  the  steel  works 
at  Sparrow’s  Point  and  Johns  Hopkins  University  being  the  priniapal 
TOints  of  interest.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  a  complimentary  excursion  to 
Mount  Vernon  was  given  by  the  scientific  societies  of  Washington.  On 
Tuesday  evening,  August  25th,  the  concluding  general  session  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  was  held.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting 
for  1892.  Joseph  Le  Conte,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  was  chosen  president  for  the  Rochester  meeting. 


THE  VAN  DEPOELE  80LEN0n)  GOAL  GUTTER. 


In  some  grades  of  coal  it  is  found  desirable  to  make  the  undercut  with 
a  machine  concentrating  its  power  upon  a  single  reciprocating  shaft, 
carrying  a  chisel  at  its  extremity.  This  type  of  cutter  or  drill  is  very 
compact  and  is  controlled  by  one  man,  the  direction  of  the  blow  being 
varied  as  cxicasion  demands.  Several  machines  of  this  type,  operated  by 
steam  or  compressed  air,  are  on  the  market;  and  recently  electricity  has 
been  adapted  to  the  operation  of  this  class  of  machines. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  Van  Depoele  solenoid  coal 
cutter  manufactured  by  the  Thomson-Van  Depoele  Electric  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Boston.  The  type  shown  is  the  present  standard  form,  though 
modifications  can  be  made  to  suit  special  requirements.  The  operation 
of  the  cutter  may  be  easily  understood  from  an  inspection  of  the  illustra¬ 
tion,  and  no  extended  explanation  is  required.  The  direction  of  the  blow 
is  deternained  by  the  operator,  who  sits  on  the  floor  facing  the  breast,  his 
feet  resting  against  the  wheels,  and  his  hands  grasping  the  handles  at  the 
rear  of  the  cylindi-r,  thus  obtaining  a  double  leverage,  by  which  the  ma- 
chiue,  being  almost  balanced,  is  easily  turned  on  its  points  of  support. 

A  simple  switching  device  turns  the  current  on  or  off,  as  desired,  while 
lights,  pumping  apparatus,  electric  ventilators,  etc.,  may  be  run  on  the 
same  system  of  wires  which  supply  power  to  the  coal  cutter,  if  desired. 

The  weight  of  the  apparatus  is  a  little  over  700  lbs.,  the  number  of 
strokes  usually  from  300  to  350  per  minute,  although  the  rapidity  of  the 
blow  can  be  varied  at  pleasure.  The  stroke  is  from  5  to  6^  in.  The  ten¬ 
sion  guide  can  be.  furnished  in  different  lengths,  according  to  the  depth  of 
undercut  desired. 


Franklin,  Black  Diamond,  Durham  and  Cedar  River  four  veins  ar<*  woi  ked 
which  follow  this  type  in  almost  every  respect.  The  veins  have  simiiai 
strike  and  dip  and  almost  identical  wall  rocks,  but  are  geologically  lo\'  er 
or  older  in  formation. 

Another  belt  of  lignite  veins  extending  through  Thurston,  Chebalis  and 
Cowlitz  counties  is  of  a  later  or  more  recent  geological  formation,  con¬ 
sisting  of  eight  or  more  veins,  three  of  which  only  are  worked, — at  Bu- 
coda,  Chehalis  and  at  the  head  of  the  Cowlitz  river.  The  coal  is  free- 
burning  lump  coal  of  a  little  lower  specific  gravity,  and  less  compact  tiiau 
that  of  the  New  Castle  belt. 

The  bituminous  measures  lying  east  of  the  lignite  measun  s' and  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  Cascade  range  of  D)ouDtains,  cropping  out  at  a 
greater  elevation,  and  being  somewhat  nonconformable  to  them,  are  .a 
series  of  measures  showing  much  greater  differences  of  structure  and 
chemical  composition,  and  thereby  adaptable  to  more  varied  uses.  The 
veins  are  tilted  at  high  angles,  the  dip  being  mostly  from  61°  to  65°,  and 
the  veins  are  so  contorted  that  it  is  impossime  to  tell  what  was  the  orig¬ 
inal  condition  of  the  measures  or  what  is  the  number  of  veins.  It  will  lie 
necessary  to  notice  each  group  separately.  The  Carbon  River  group  is 
most  developed.  The  "Wilkeson  mine,  working  one  vein  3^  ft.  thick,  pro¬ 
duces  a  soft,  bright,  bituminous  coking  coal  mixed  with  a  quantity  of 
soft  yellow  clay  which  is  washed  out,  and  coke  is  made  of 
the  product  at  the  company’s  ovens  on  the  grounds.  Two 
veins  are  being  worked  at  South  Prairie  and  at  Carbonado,  one 
vein  producing  gas  coal  of  a  high  grade  and  the  other  a  high-gradestcam 
coal.  The  output  of  this  belt  in  1890  was  185,000  tons,  which  is  less  than 
10^  of  the  amount  this  group  can  be  made  to  produce.  Lying  north  of 
this  group  some  12  miles  is  the  Raging  River  group,  consisting  of  8  well- 
defined  veins,  3  of  which  are  being  developed,  two  by  the  Snoqualmic 
Coal  and  Coking  Company.  One  of  them  shows  a  thickness  of  7  ft.  of 
excellent  coking  coal,  and  the  other  9  ft.  of  gas  coal.  The  veins  of  this 
group  are  less  contorted  than  those  of  the  Carbon  River  group  ;  and  the 
coal,  which  is  soft  and  foliated,  is  lees  mixed  with  clay,  but  in  part  will 
have  to  be  washed.  The  company  has  arranged  for  the  erection  of  500 
coking  ovens  during  the  season  of  1891,  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
has  a  branch  nearly  completed  through  the  property. 

Between  these  two  groups  several  discoveries  of  coal  have  been  made, 
and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  development  of  some  of  the 
veins.  The  results  will  be  looked  forward  to  with  interest,  as  some  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  two  groups  of  veins  will  probably  be  shown.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  they  are  one  and  the  same  group. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Cascade  range,  in  Kittitas  County,  are  the  Roslyn 
mines.  The  veins  lie  nearly  horizontal,  and  at  a  depth  of  from  400  to  600 
ft.  below  the  general  surface  of  the  country.  The  area  covered  probably 
exceeds  100,000  acres.  The  coal  is  compact,  bituminous  lump  coal,  well 
adapted  to  steam  and  domestic  uses.  The  output  in  1890  was  451,000  tons. 
These  mines  are  owned  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and 

*  From  an  article  written  for  the  WashinKton  State  Board  of  Trade. 
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it  controls  the  transportation  at  present.  When  other  means  of  tranpor- 
tation  are  obtained  a  further  development  of  this  group,  with  an  annual 
output  of  2,500.000  tons,  may  be  looked  for. 

liie  Skagit  River  group,  lying  along  the  river  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  shows  some  points  of  interest  not  found  in  other  groups.  Owing  to 
a  fold  in  the  formation  the  number  of  veins  has  not  been  ascertained  with 
certainty,  but  it  is  probably  twelve,  and  possibly  more.  Three  properties 
are  being  develop^.  The  Skagit  Cumberland  Company  is  developing 
four  veins  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  Hamilton;  J.  J.  Conner 
is  developing  four  veins  directly  west  of  these,  and  the  Bennett  mine  6 
miles  further  west  is  developing  two  veins.  All  these  veins  strike  south¬ 
east  and  northwest,  and  dip  from  50°  to  80°  to  the  northeast.  The  most 
easterly  vein  is  the  oldest  geologically,  and  lies  very  close  to  the  meta- 
morphic  rock,  consisting  of  serpentine,  falcon  slate  and  clay-iron  stone. 
This  vein  shows  the  highest  fixed  carbon,  and  every  succeeding  vein  going 
westward  shows  differences  indicative  of  more  recent  formation  in  a  de¬ 
scending  ratio  of  fixed  carbon,  while  all  the  veins' show  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  the  wavy  foliated  structure  peculiar  to  this  group.  The  coal 
is  mostly  soft,  high  in  fixed  carbon,  peculiarly  free  from  phosphorus,  and 
very  low  in  sulphur.  The  veins  all  lie  across  a  high  elevation  so  that 
tunnels  can  be  run  along  the  strike  of  the  veins,  and  the  coal  be  extracted 
by  gravity  downward.  The  product  is  admirably  adapted  for  black- 
smithing  and  coking.  As  soon  as  contemplated  transportation  facilities 
both  by  railroad  and  by  river  have  been  completed  this  group  will  become 
one  of  the  large  producers  of  the  State. 

Lying  north  or  west  of  the  Skagit  River  group  and  within  nine  miles 
of  tide  water  on  Puget  Sound  is  another  group,  which  for  convenience  I 
will  call  the  Nooksack  measures,  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Skagit  group  and  lying  contiguous  to  similar  metamorphic  rock; 
but  the  vein  strikes  northeast  and  dips  northwest  at  an  angle  of  24°.  The 
coal  has  a  foliated  structure  somewhat  similar,  and  a  like  freedom  from 
phosphorus  and  sulphur.  Three  properties  are  being  developed  in  this 
group,  the  Blue  Canyon,  the  Occident  and  the  Samish.  The  Blue  Canyon 
and  the  Occident  are  on  the  same  vein,  which  shows  at  a  depth  of  60  ft., 
19i  ft.  thickness  of  coal  and  at  a  depth  of  100  ft.,  22J  ft.  thickness  of  coal. 
The  coal  is  bright  black  foliated  coal,  partly  lump  and  partly  soft,  pro¬ 
ducing  excellent  coke  and  useful  for  blacksmitbing,  gas,  steam  or  domes¬ 
tic  purposes. 

The  question  of  the  geological  formation  of  western  Washington  has 
been  briefly  considered  by  many  writers,  and  all  agree  that  the  coal  for¬ 
mation  is  cretaceous.  While  this  is  without  doubt  true  of  the  lignite  and 
semi-bituminous  areas  of  the  southern  and  southwestern  portions  of  the 
field,  I  will  look  with  interest  to  the  information  gained  by  the  Geologi¬ 
cal  Survey  of  the  State  pointing  to  the  placing  of  the  Skagit  River  and 
Nooksack  groups  in  a  lower  geological  formation. 


THE  INTEBNATIONAL  OONOBE8S  OF  GEOLOGISTS. 

The  first  session  of  the  fifth  International  Congress  of  Geologists  opened 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  inst.  in  the  law-lecture  room  of  the  Columbian 
University,  Washington.  Of  the  500  members  of  the  Congress,  206  were 

S resent  at  the  meeting,  others  being  expected  to  arrive  subsequently.  The 
rst  session  was  entirely  preliminary.  Prof  Joseph  Le  Conte,  of  California, 
presided,  and  Hon.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  chairman  of  the  local  com¬ 
mittee,  made  an  address  of  welcome.  Among  the  members  present  were 
many  eminent  geologists  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  including  represen¬ 
tatives  of  nearly  all  the  great  scientific  institutions  of  Europe  and 
America.  The  following  are  the  foreign  members  of  the  Congress  who 
have  already  arrived  : 

Austria-Hungary  Dr.  Carl  Diener,  of  the  University,  Vienna,  and  Dr. 
Emil  Tietze,  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Vienna. 

Canada — Frank  D.  Adams,  McGill  College.  Montreal,  and  Thomas  Mc- 
Farlane,  Inland  Revenue  Department,  Ottawa. 

Chili— Seflor  Francisco  I.  San  Roman,  Santiago. 

France — Prof.  Charles  Barrois,  of  the  University  at  Lille;  M.  Marcellin 
Boule  and  Prof.  Albert  Gaudry,of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Paris; 
M.  Emanuel  de  Margerie,  of  the  French  Geological  Service.  Paris. 

Germany — Prof.  Achilles  Andreas,  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg;  Dr. 
Alfred  Bergeat.  of  Munchen;  Prof.  Herrmann  Credner,  of  the  Univ.  rsity 
of  Leipsic;  Dr.  F.  Freeh,  of  the  University  of  Halle;  Dr.  Otto  Jaekel,  of 
the  University  of  Berlin;  Prof.  Emanuel  Kayser,  of  the  University  of 
Marburg;  Dr.  Alfred  Osann,  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg;  Herr  Felix 
Plieningen,  of  Munchen;  Herr  Julius  Romberg,  of  Berlin;  Dr.  August 
Rothpletz,  of  the  University  of  Munchen;  Herr  Ulrich  Sohle.  Munchen; 
Prof.  J.  Steinmann,  of  the  University  of  Freiberg;  Dr.  Arnold  Ulrich,  of 
the  Univeraty  of  Strassburg;  Herr  Adolph  Wiedenez,  Bergrath,  Ebers- 
walde-Berlin;  Dr.  Feliz  Wahnschaffe,  of  the  University  of  Berlin;  Prof. 
Johannes  Walther,  of  the  University  of  Jena;  Dr.  Bruno  Wiegand,  of 
Strassburg;  Dr.  ^ron  Sidney  von  Wohrmann,  Munchen;  Dr.  E.  A. 
Wulfing,  Tubingen;  Prof,  von  Zittel,  Munchen. 

Great  Britain— Henry  W.  Cadell,  ^’ness,  Gotland ;  James  C.  Christie, 
F.  G.  S.,  Old  Cathcart,  Scotland  ;  Miss  Mary  Forster,  M.  G.  A.  L.,  Lon¬ 
don  ;  John  W.  Gregory,  F.  G.  S.,  British  Museum,  London  ;  Alfred 
Harker,  F.  G.  S.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge;  Bernard  Holton, 
F.  G.  S.,  Owens  College,  Manchester ;  Lieut.-Col.  A.  O.  Tabuteau,  F.  G.  S., 
Bath,  England. 

Mexico^^ose  G.  Aguilera,  sub-director  of  the  Mexican  Geological  Com¬ 
mission,  City  of  Mexico ;  Ing.  Antonio  del  Castillo,  director  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Geological  Commission,  City  of  Mexico ;  Ezcquiel  Ordonez,  of  the 
Mexican  Geological  Commission,  City  of  Mexico. 

Rumania—Prof.  Stefan  Sihleano,  of  the  University  of  Bucharest ; 
Mme.  Henriette  Sihleano.  Bucharest ;  Prof.  Gregoire  Stefanesco,  of  the 
University  of  Bucharest ;  Mme.  Marie  G.  Stefanesco,  Bucharest. 

Russia — Nicolas  Bogdonoff,  St.  Petersburg ;  Prof.  A.  N.  Krasnoff,  of 
the  University  of  Charkow ;  Roman  Levitsky,  St.  Petersburg ;  Prof. 
Alexis  Pavlow,  of  the  University  of  Moscow  ;  Mme.  Marie  Pavlow,  of 
Moscow  ;  Prof.  F.  Schmidt  and  Prof.  P.  Tschernyschef,  of  the  Russian 
Geological  Society,  St.  Petersburgh. 

Sweden— Baron  Gerard  de  Geer,  Nils  Olaf  Holst,  Hjalmar  Lundbohm, 
Geological  Survey  of  Sweden,  Stockholm  ;  Hjalmar  Sjogren,  of  the 
University,  Upsala. 

Switzerlwd — Prof.  Dr.  C.  Schmidt,  of  the  University  of  Basle. 


VIOTOEIAN  mmifG. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Mines,  Victoria,  the 
amount  of  gold  produced  through  the  colony  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1891  was  estimated  at  134,364  oz.,  which  shows  a  decrease  of  18,452  oz, 
compared  with  the  returns  for  the  previous  quarter.  Quartz  mining  con¬ 
tributed  90,149  oz.,  while  44,214  oz.  were  obtained  from  alluvial.  The 
amount  paid  in  dividends  by  gold  mining  companies  was  £102,843  5s.,  the 
several  districts  contributing  in  the  following  order:  Ballarat,  £49,700; 
Sandhurst,  £19,271;  Beechworth,  £9,542;  Maryborough,  £7,900;  Castle- 
maine,  £7,800;  Gippsland,  £7,140;  Ararat,  £1,490. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  good  yields  which  were  obtained  from  mines 
working  at  low  depths  in  the  Sandhurst  district.  The  Lazarus  Company 
crushed  929  tons  of  quartz  taken  from  a  depth  of  2,000  ft.,  the  yield  from 
which  was  746  oz.,  being  an  average  of  16  dwt.  1  gr.  per  ton;  and  the 
Lazarus  No.  1  Company,  from  a  crushing  of  865  tons,  obtained  a  yield  of 
753  oz.,  or  an  average  of  17  dwt.  9  gr.  per  ton.  The  New  Chum  Rail¬ 
way  Company  crushed  1,703  tons  of  quartz  which  was  procured  from 
depths  ranging  from  1,100  ft.  to  2,025  ft.,  and  which  gave  a  yield  of 
1,373  oz.  13  dwt.,  or  an  average  wr  ton  of  16  dwt.  3  gr.  ol  gold.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  mining  at  Mount  Wills  it  is  mentioned  that  large  tracts  have 
been  taken  up  on  lease,  and  a  still  further  extension  of  the  tin-bearing 
country  may  be  expected,  but  generally  speaking  little  has  been  done  to 
develop  the  great  number  of  lodes  which  have  teen  reported.  It  would 
appear  that  the  results  obtained  by  the  companies  really  at  work  are 
being  waited  for. 

Referring  to  coal-mining  operations  in  Gippsland.  it  is  stated  that  the 
Great  Morwell  Company  at  Latrote  River  is  conducting  operations  on  an 
increasing  scale,  and  that  a  commencement  has  teen  made  in  finding  a 
market  and  creating  a  demand  for  the  coal  in  Melbourne.  The  problem 
of  making  Victorian  brown  coal  into  briquettes,  on  a  large  scale,  at  such 
a  cost  as  will  leave  a  fair  margin  of  profit,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  coal-mining  industry  of  the  colony.  Mr.  Cosmo  Newberry  is  now  in 
Europe  investigating  the  question.  “  On  the  whole,”  remarks  Mr.  Howitt. 
secretary  of  the  Department  of  Mines,  “  the  results  of  mining  during  the 
past  quarter  are  not  discouraging.  In  certain  places  an  increasing  de¬ 
velopment  of  gold  mining  is  to  be  recorded — for  instance,  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  district,  where  the  leads  trending  toward  the  Murray  promise  to 
become  very  important.  In  the  Sandhurst  district,  and  especially  in  Ben¬ 
digo,  a  very  large  number  of  gold  mining  leases  have  teen  applied  for, 
indicating  renewed  industry  in  the  future.  Coal  mining  has  advanced  a 
stage,  and  a  greater  extent  of  tin  country  has  teen  discovered.  It  would 
be  more  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  report  a  present  largely  increased  ac¬ 
tivity  in  mining  in  gold,  tin  and  coal.  But,  next  to  this,  the  strong  ap¬ 
pearances  of  activity  in  the  future  are  encouraging.” 


A  B«action  of  Carbonic  Oxide.— If  a  few  bubbles  of  carbonic  oxide 
are  passed  into  a  weak  and  cold  solution  of  ammoniaqal  silver  nitrate, 
thq  liquid  immediately  assumes  a  brown  color,  and  at  the  boiling  point 
the  silver  is  quickly  reduced,  according  to  M.  Berthelot  in  Compt.  Rend. 
112,  597.  The  action  takes  place  also  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  gas 
and  is  extremely  delicate,  not  being  hindered  even  by  the  admixture  of 
a  large  amount  of  air.  This  property  of  carbonic  oxide  is  the  more  in¬ 
teresting,  seeing  that  the  solution  is  not  reduced  by  alkaline  formates,  nor 
by  pure  hydrogen. 

An  Electric  Warner  for  Variations  of  Pressure  in  a  Gaseous  Cur¬ 
rent. — At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  M. 
Richard  described  an  electric  warner  intended  to  show  very  slight  vari¬ 
ations  of  pressure  in  a  gaseous  current.  This  instrument  is  composed  of 
a  tube  which  is  placed,  by  one  of  its  ends,  in  connection  with  a  tube 
through  which  the  gaseous  currrent  passes,  and  which  by  the  other  end 
is  placed  opposite  a  slight  disk,  which  oscillates  round  a  horizontal  axis. 
Under  the  smallest  depression  the  disk  was  attracted,  and  an  electric  tell 
thus  started.  According  to  M.  Richard,  this  apparatus  would  be  of  great 
service  in  workings  having  heating  and  lighting  as  their  object. 

Shipment  of  Sulphuric  Acid. — In  order  to  eliminate  the  element  of 
danger  attending  the  shipment  of  common  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
Herr  A.  Rieckmann  proposes,  according  to  Oliickauf,  the  following  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  acid  is  first  calculated  ; 
a  neutral  salt,  which  has  teen  heated  enough  to  give  off  its  water  of  crys¬ 
tallization,  is  added  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  combine  with  the  calculated 
quantity  of  water.  The  amorphous  water-free  sulphates,  phosphates 
of  the  alkalies,  magnesium,  zinc  and  aluminum  are,  when  ground,  well 
adapted  for  this  use.  The  resulting  mass  is  solid  and  appears,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  salt  employed,  powdery,  granulated  or  crystalline. 


PATENTS  QEANTED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  PATENT  OFFICE 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  patents  relating  to  mining,  metailurgy^.  and  kindred 
subjects  issued  by  the  United  States  Patent  Oflice: 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  18TH,  1891. 

457,825.  Water  Wheel.  Fred  Lundberg,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

457,887.  Mining  Machine.  Edward  S.  McKinlay  and  William  A.  McKinlay,  South 
Pueblo.  Col. 

457,926,  457,927.  Steam  Engine.  Elmer  S.  Smith,  New  York,  Assignor  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Engine  Company.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

457,980.  Rotary  Engine.  Edwin  S.  Bangs,  Miiwaukee,  Wis. 

458,102.  Furnace  for  Calcining  Ores.  James  Dougias,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

458,118.  Steam  Boiler  and  Furnace.  George  C.  Marden,  Winthrop,  Mass. 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  25TH,  1891. 

458,170.  Quartz  Mill.  David  B.  James,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

4.’i8,184.  Electric  Coal  Mining  Machine.  Edmund  C.  Morgan,  Chicago,  lil. 

458,208.  Furnace  Grate.  George  W.  Wood,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

458,24.5.  Furnace.  George  W.  Walker  and  Arthur  W.  Walker,  Malden,  Mass. 
458,'2%.  Furnace.  WilUam  Tomilson,  Buffalo,  N,  Y.,  Assignor  of  one-half  to  Gil¬ 
bert  8.  Graves,  same  place. 

458,890.  Hvdrocarbon  Furnace.  Charles  M.  Gearing,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

458,413.  Steam  Boiler.  Benjamin  Brazelle,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

4^,502.  Amalgamator.  Thomas  Shannon,  White  wood,  S.  D. 


August  29,  lb91. 
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FEB80NAL8. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Harris,  of  the  Worthington  Steam 
Pump  Works,  sails  for  Europe  tnis  week. 

Mr.  A.  Metzger,  mining  engineer  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C.,  was  in  the  city  last  week,  on  mining  business. 

Mr.  James  G.  Rule  has  been  appointed  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Lone  Star  mine  in  ('alaveras  county. 
Cal.  ^ 

Mr.  L.  A.  Dunham,  of  the  Land  and  Mines  Com-* 
pan^,  Denver,  Colo.,  is  visiting  Chicago  on  mining 
business. 

Mr.  Marcus  Daly,  general  manager  of  the  Ana¬ 
conda  Mining  Company,  Butte,  Mont.,  was  in 
New  York  last  week.  | 

Chief  Engineer  L.  W.  Robinson,  of  the  United  i 
States  Navy,  has  been  nominated  to  be  chief  of  I 
the  Machinery  Department  of  the  World’s  Fair,  at 
Chicago. 

Mr.  William  F.  Durfee,  general  manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Diamond  Drill  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Birdsboro,  Pa.,  has  resigned,  his 
resignation  taking  effect  on  September  1. 

Mr.  W.  J.  B.  Walker  has  resigned  his  position 
as  superintendent  of  the  Mingo  Smelter  at  Sandy, 
Utah,  having  accepted  a  position  with  the  Bab¬ 
cock  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Mr.  C.  Stuart  Bailey,  of  London,  chairman  of  the 
Gold  Ores  Reduction  Company,  Limited,  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Russell  Company,  Limited,  has  been 
visiting  his  mines  in  Nortn  Carolina,  during  the 
past  month. 


Mr.  A.  Gottlieb,  chief  engineer  of  the  Bureau  of 
Construction  of  the  World’s  Fair,  has  resigned  his 
position,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  attending  to 
the  duties  of  that  oflice  without  giving  up  his 
private  business. 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Coleman,  President  of  the  New 
Birmingham  Iron  and  Improvement  Company,  of 
New  Birmingham,  Texas,  has  been  appointed 
World’s  Fair  Commissioner  of  Mines  and  Minerals 
for  the  State  of  Texas. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Hodges,  Jr.,  mining  engineer  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  represented  the  Republic  of  Peru  at  the  Inter 
national  Congress  of  Geologists,  held  in  Washing¬ 
ton  this  weeK,  having  been  appointed  delegate  ad 
honorem  by  the  President  of  that  Republic. 

Mr.  Donald  Dennes,  late  superintendent  of  the 
Garden  Citv  (S.  D.)  chlorination  plant,  is  now  in 
Chicago,  III.,  and  will  soon  return  to  Deadwood, 
S.  D.,  in  the  interest  of  another  company  which 
intends  to  erectchlorination  works  near  that  place. 

Mr.  .John  Hays  Hammond,  mining  engineer, 
president  of  the  Bunker  Hill  &  Sullivan  Mining 
and  Concentrating  Company,  of  Ward ner,  Idaho, 
and  State  Mineralogist  Irdan  have  returned  to 
San  Francisco  from  a  visit  to  the  mines  of  that 
company. 

Mr.  E.  Wolseley,  London,  chairman  of  the 
Dickens-Custer  Mining  Company,  Limited,  has  re¬ 
tired  from  the  board  of  directors  of  that  company, 
on  account  of  press  of  private  affairs.  Mr.  H. 
Chester  Master  has  been  elected  chairman,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Allen  a  director  of  the  company. 

Mr  S.  E.  Raunheim,  of  New  York,  has  gone  to 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  to  take  charge  of  the  Tuerto  Moun 
tain  Copper  and  Gold  Mining  Company,  recently 
organized.  He  will  be  absent  four  or  five  weeks. 
Mr.  Raunheim  has  been  appointed  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  this  company,  with  office  in  New  York. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Melville,  of  the  United  States  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  and  Prof.  R.  L.  Packard,  formerly 
professor  of  chemistry  at  tiie  Michigan  School  of 
Mines,  Houghton,  Mich.,  are  visiting  the  principal 
mining  districts  of  Idaho  and  Montana,  collecting 
characteristic  mineral  specimens  for  the  World’s 
Fair  at  Chicago, 

(’apt,  Henry  Judd,  manager  of  the  Parker  Gold 
Company,  Limited,  operating  in  Stanly  County, 
N.  C.,  sailed  from  New  York  for  London  on  the 
22d  iust.  to  confer  with  the  directors  of  his  com¬ 
pany  concerning  future  operations  at  the  mines. 
At  present  the  company  is  hydraulickiug  with 
1,500,000  gallons  per  day,  pumped  four  miles,  and 
is  meeting  with  very  good  results. 

A  large  number  of  engineers,  most  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  Western  Society  of  Civil  Engi¬ 
neers,  ha ve  sent  a  protest  to  the  Exposition  officials 
against  permitting  M.  Eiffel  to  erect  a  tower  at 
the  Chicago  Exposition.  They  say  that  such  action 
by  the  directory  would  be  a  virtual  admission  that 
American  engineers  are  not  equal  to  those  abroad, 
and  this  they  are  unwilling  to  admit. 

Dr.  Heber  Robart,  health  officer  of  Butte,  Mont., 
was  ill  New  York  last  week,  investigating  ap 
paratus  for  consuming  smoke,  sulphur  fumes, 
etc.,  from  furnaces  which  have  become  such  a 
nuisance  and  menace  to  the  public  health  in 
Butte.  Dr,  Robart  has  determined  to  try  the 
Nenninger  condenser,  which  was  described  and 
illustrated  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  of  March  7th,  1891. 

Mr,  Alexis  Chsmmant,  of  San  Francisco,  the 


secretary  of  the  Sonora  Placer  Mining  and  Deve  1-  i 
opment  Company,  has  gone  to  Sonora,  Mex.,  on 
business  connected  with  that  company.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  the  exclusive  rights  from  the  Mexican 
government  to  explore  and  operate  mines  of  all 
kinds  as  well  as  auriferous  placers  in  the  district 
of  Altar,  Sonora,  and  controls  a  large  tract  of 
country.  Among  the  directors  are:  Ramon  Corral, 
Governor  of  Sonora;  F.  H.  Green,  Felix  Chappel- 
let.  President  of  the  Mayflower  gravel  mine  of 
I  California;  Joseph  Morizio,  F.  B.  Oliver  and  W. 
Loaiza 

OBITDAHT. 

Edward  F.  De  Camp,  a  well-known  mining  engi- 
I  neer,  died  on  the  26th  inst.  We  will  publish  a 
sketch  of  his  life  and  his  portrait  in  a  subsequent 
;  issue. 

Chester  D.  Hubbard  died  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
on  the  2:id  inst.  He  was  formerly  in  the  iron  busi¬ 
ness,  and  served  in  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency. 

Richard  Smith,  F,  G.  S„  a  member  of  the  staff 
which,  under  the  lead  of  Sir  Henry  DeLaBeche, 
took  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Royal  School  or 
Mines  in  1881,  died  in  liondon  on  the  7th  inst.,  in 
his  sixty-first  year.  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  for  many 
years  assistant  to  Dr.  Percy,  was  connected  with 
the  Royal  School  of  Mines  for  nearly  40  years,  hav¬ 
ing  retired  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year. 

Eugene  de  Dorlodot,  chairman  and  managing 
,  director  of  the  Societe  des  Acieries  de  France,  has 
just  died  in  France.  He  was  of  -Belgian  origin, 
and  at  one  time  was  proprietor  of  the  well-known 
and  extensive  Acoz  Iron  Works  in  that  country. 

1  He  sold  these  works,  and  entered  upon  the  enter- 

*  prise  of  establishing  a  metallurgical  industry  in 
1  France,  He  created  first  the  Maubeuge  rolling- 

mills,  now  the  property  of  the  V^ezin-Aulnoye  Com¬ 
pany,  and  afterwards  the  Valenciennes  Forge,  at 
:  present  carried  on  by  the  Societe  des  Acienes  du 
[  Nord  et  de  VEst.  The  most  Important  event  in  M. 

Dorlodot’s  career,  however,  was  the  conclusion  in 
’  1881  of  a  contract  between  him  and  the  Orleans 
Railway  Company  for  the  purchase  from  the  com- 
.  pany  of  the  Auzin  Works  and  the  supply  of  150,000 
■  tons  of  rails  at  $39  per  ton.  The  ultimate  result 

-  of  this  transaction  was  the  formation  of  the  Societe 
r  des  Acieries  de  France,  one  of  the  largest  and 

richest  metallurgical  concerns  on  the  continent. 
The  deceased  was  in  his  69th  year. 

\  Capt.  William  Renton,  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  successful  of  the  pioneers  in  the  North- 
1  west,  died  recently  at  Seattle,  Wash.  He  was 
born  in  1818  at  Pictou,  Norva  Scotia,  coming  from  a 
race  of  hardy  mariners.  At  an  early  age  ne  took 

>  to  the  sea  and  cruised  among  various  Atlantic 
'  ports  in  America  and  Europe.  Finally,  after  one 
»  or  two  narrow  escapes  from  death  by  wreck,  one 

>  during  a  tornado  at  Havana  in  1847,  he  sailed  for 
t  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  reached  San  Francisco  in 

1850.  Two  years  later  he  went  to  Puget  Sound,  be- 
,  ing  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  that  region. 

'  At  that  time  the  whole  of  western  Washington 
was  an  unbroken  forest  with  tiny  clearings  at 
’  Turnwater,  Olympia,  and  Steilacoom,  Capt.Ren- 
j  ton  started  a  sawmill  at  Alki  Point,  a  few  miles 
from  where  Seattle  now  stands.  At  first  the  out¬ 
put  was  about  10,000  ft.  a  day,  but  the  business 
}  steadily  grew  until  at  the  time  of  hiS  death  he  was 
chief  owner  of  the  great  Port  Blakeley  mill  on  the 
7  Sound,  directly  opposite  Seattle.  It  is  one  of  the 
.  largestjlumber  mills  in  the  United  States,  having  a 

-  capacity  of  from  300,(X)0  to  400,000  ft.  of  lumber  per 
day.  Capt.  Renton  was  one  of  the  first  to  venture 
with  his  lumber  into  foreign  ports,  and  he  built  up 

*  such  a  large  trade  that  of  the  63,554,(X)0  ft.  cut  at  his 
^  mill  in  1889,  there  were  34,998,581  ft.  for  foreign  ship- 
[  ment.  When  coal  was  discovered  about  14  miles 

*  south  of  Seattle,  capitalists  were  slow  to  come  for- 
?  ward  to  develop  the  mine.  But  Capt.  Renton  in- 
^  vested  his  money,  and  the  place  wnich  grew  up 

around  the  mine  was  given  his  name.  Capt.  Renton 
I  was  a  man  of  great  public  spirit,  and  the  early  de¬ 
velopment  of  Seattle  was  in  a  considerable  meas- 

>  ure  due  to  his  industry.  His  career  is  rendered  the 
1  more  striking  from  the  fact  that  during  the  last 

seventeen  years  of  his  life  he  was  totally  blind.  At 
i  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  richest 
1  men  in  Washington. 


small  replicas  were  distributed  among  the 
audience.  Dr.  S^einmann  was  sent  to  South  Amer¬ 
ica  by  the  University  of  Strasburg  ten  years  ago, 
and  spent  some  two  years  making  a  most  thorough 
research  of  the  geology  of  the  continent,  th?  tan¬ 
gible  result  being  the  remarkably  complete  map 
exhibited.  One  important  conclusion  reached  as  a 
result  of  bis  researches  in  South  America  was  to 
develop  a  most  remarkable  similarity  between  the 
geology  of  the  two  Americas,  and  especially  be¬ 
tween  the  geology  of  the  southern  United  States 
and  the  southern  continent. 

HD08TB1AL  I10TE8. 

The  Cornwall  ontbracite  and  Bird  Coleman  fur¬ 
naces  at  Cornwall,  Pa.,  have  gone  out  of  blast, 
owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  continued  depression  in 
the  iron  trade. 

The  Bethlehem  Iron  Company  successfully  cast 
two  large  castings,  weighing  85  and  150  tons  each, 
at  its  ordnance  works  on  the  22d  inst.  The  cast¬ 
ings  will  be  used  in  the  steam-hammer  building. 

The  Scoville  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Water- 
bury.  Conn.,  has  lately  sold  to  the  Yale  &  Towne 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Stamford,  Conn., 
1.000  lbs.  of  sheet  aluminum  for  use  in  work  for 
interior  decorations. 

The  National  Boiler  Makers’  Union  has  notified 
boiler  manufacturers  that  the  Union  will  demand 
that  eight  hours  constitute  a  day’s  work  on  and 
after  May  1,  1892.  A  circular  from  the  employers 
is  said  to  propose  organization  for  mutual  pro¬ 
tection. 

The  Ludlow  Valve  Manufacturing  Companv, 
with  $7(X),0(X)  capital  stock,  was  incorporated  in 
Essex  County,  New  Jersey,  on  the  25th  inst.  The 
incorporators  are  Max  Nathan,  George  H.  Slover, 
and  David  Colman,  of  this  city;  John  T.  Christy, 
of  Troy,  and  F.  W.  Wheeler,  of  Montclair.  'The 
concern  will  manufacture  valves  and  hydrants  in 
Montclair. 

The  Potts ville  Iron  and  Steel  Company  has  em¬ 
ployed  Pinkerton  detectives  at  Pottsville,  Pa.,  to 
assist  its  own  special  police  in  guarding  the  prop¬ 
erty  at  the  company’s  fish-back  mill  and  protect 
the  non-union  men  at  work.  The  strikers  will 
begin  to  receive  aid  from  the  national  executive 
committee  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  after 
September  1st.  Each  man  will  receive  $4  a  week. 

The  World’s  Fair  management  has  accepted  the 
proposition  of  the  Henry  R.  Worthington  Com¬ 
pany,  of  New  York,  to  put  in  a  pumping  plant, 
with  a  capacity  of  40,(K)0,(X)0  gallons  per  day,  free 
of  charge.  The  plant  will  furnish  all  the  water 
required  for  the  grounds  and  buildings,  and  will 
cost  about  $150,(100.  The  same  company  furnished 
the  Paris  Exposition  with  a  plant  of  5,000  (XM)  gal- 
'  Ions  capacity. 

Robin  &  Brown’s  granite  tool  manufactory  on 
■  Burnham’s  Meadow,  Barre,  Vt.,  caught  fire  on 
;  the  23d  inst.  The  building  was  filled  with  costlv 
.  tools  and  machines,  which  the  fire  destroyed  The 
adjoining  polishing  mill  of  Mortimer  &  Herlihy, 

I  with  eight  polishing  wheels  and  other  machinery, 
;  was  also  consumed,  and  Mann  Brothers’  granite 
.  shop  was  damaged. 


The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  uompany,  oi  jersey 
City,  N.  J..  informs  us  that  the  tin  and  iron  roofs 
of  the  buildings  of  the  Freehold  (N.  J.)  Gasimht 
Company  were  painted  three  years  ago  with  Dix¬ 
on’s  Graphite  PainL  and  according  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Bennett,  Jr.,  general  manager 
of  the  latter  company,  the  paint  is  iii  as  good  con¬ 
dition  now  as  when  first  put  on  The  Dixon  com¬ 
pany  claims  that  1  lb.  of  this  paint  will  cover  as 
much  surface  as  2  or  3  lbs.  of  lead  or  mineral  or 
other  metallic  paint,  and  last  four  or  five  times 
longer. 

The  West  End  Rolling  Mill  Company,  Lebanon 
Pa.,  resumed  work  with  60  of  its  old  hands  in  the 
finishing  mill  and  chain  departments  on  the  25th 
inst.  Light’s  Rolling  Mill  started  up  three  pud¬ 
dling  furnaces,  and  expects  to  start  three  more  this 
week.  Quite  a  number  of  old  bands  returned  to 
work  in  this  mill  and  others  are  making  applica¬ 
tion.  The  Pennsylvania  Bolt  and  Nut  Works  is 
running  all  the  departments  it  desires  to  run  at 
present,  and  the  Lebanon  Iron  Company  is  increas¬ 
ing  its  force.  The  strike  which  was  inaugurated 
July  1st,  upon  the  refusal  of  these  companies  to  sign 
the  scale  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron 
and  Steel  Workers,  is  now  practically  ended. 

R.  C.  Jenkins,  one  of  the  largest  of  the'Welsh 
tinplate  manufacturers,  has  about  decided  to  give 
up  the  work  in  South  Wales,  where  he  is  at  pres¬ 
ent,  and  come  to  America,  according  to  reports 
from  Pittsburg.  His  mills  in  Wales  have  an  output 
of  4,200  boxes  per  day,  but  he  has  received  advan¬ 
tageous  offers  to  locate  in  the  United  States  and 
has  about  concluded  to  locate  at  Joliet,  111., 
where  25  acres  of  land  are  offered  him  gratui¬ 
tously.  It  is  also  said  that  William  Williams,  the 
“  tinplate  king”  of  Wales,  and  his  son-in-law,  W. 
H.  Edwards,  are  also  seriously  considering  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  coming  to  the  United  States. 

The  Carbon  Iron  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
has  secured  the  contract  for  the  protective  plates 
to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  government 
protected  cruiser  No.  13.  The  vessel  is  being  built 


,  of  Jersey 


800IE  riE8. 

The  International  Meteorological  Congress 
opened  in  Munich,  Germany,  on  the  28th  inst. 
Professors  Abbe  and  Harrington,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  Mr.  A.  Lawrence  Rotch,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  are  attending  the  congress. 

The  Geological  Society  of  America  met  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  on  the  24th  inst.,  for  its  summer 
meeting.  There  were  about  50  members  present 
when  First  Vice-President  G.  K.  Gilbert,  of  the 
Geological  Society,  called  the  meeting  to  order, 
and  extended  to  the  society  a  cordial  welcome  to 
the  city  of  Washington.  Among  the  papers  read 
was  one  by  Prof.  Dr.  Gustav  Steinmann,  of  the 
University  of  Freiburg,  Germany,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  description  of  a  geological  map 
of  South  America.  A  large  copy  of  the 
map  was  hung  up  beside  the  platrorm,  and 
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by  the  Cramps,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  order  has 
been  placed  through  them.  The  order  calls  for 
about  3,000  tons  of  steel  plates,  varying  from  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  half,  and 
approximates  in  value  about  ^400,000.  The  Car¬ 
bon  Iron  Company  has  entered  into  arrangements 
with  the  Otis  Steel  Company,  Limited,  of  Cleve¬ 
land  for  the  joint  execution  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  The  steel  will  be  made  at  the  Thirty-second 
street  plant,  and  finished  at  Cleveland.  Some  of 
the  heavier  material  will  be  finished  in  the  local 
mill.  With  other  contracts  for  government  works, 
the  Carbon  Iron  Company  has  now  orders  for  be¬ 
tween  7,000  and  8,000  tons  of  protective  plates. 
The  capacity  of  the  two  plants  is  540  tons  of  steel 
a  day. 

The  Taylor  Iron  Works  at  High  Bridge,  N.  J., 
was  dissolved  on  the  10th  inst.  On  that  day  the 
stockholders  met  and  placed  the  entire  property 
and  plant  in  the  bands  of  Geo.  Richards,  Esm,  of 
Dover,  and  Wm.  W.  Marsh,  Esq.,  of  Schorley’s 
Mountain,  as  trustees  in  liquidation,  who  held  and 
delivered  it  on  the  same  day  to  the  Taylor  Iron 
and  Steel  Company,  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  and  succeeding  to  the  business  of  the 
Taylor  Iron  Works.  The  new  company  has  an 
authorized  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  the  directors 
are  Lewis  H.  Taylor,  High  Bridge,  N.  J.;  Luther 
C.  Voorhees,  New  York  City  ;  Jus.  Moore,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  N.  J.  ;  Henry  M.  Howe,  Boston  ;  Robert  E. 
Jennings,  Jersey  City,  and  Wm.  .J.T^lor,  Chester, 
N.  J.  The  officers  are  :  Lewis  H.  Taylor,  presi¬ 
dent;  Robt.  E.  Jennings,  vice-president;  Wm.  .1. 
Taylor,  general  manager;  T.  F.  Gudlong,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  The  Taylor  Iron  and  Steel  Com¬ 
pany  has  acquired  the  Hadfield  system  of  steel 
making,  so  long  and  successfully  practiced  at 
the  Hecla  W^orks  in  Sheffield,  England,  one  of 
their  specialties  being  solid  steel  car  wheeLs, 
Mr.  Chrystie,  the  superintendent  of  the  foundry, 
is  now  in  England  learning  the  details  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  and  Mr.  W^,  J.  Taylor  will  go  over  also  shortly, 
accompanied  by  the  steel  maker  of  the  company 
to  jjerfect  plans,  etc.,  and  on  their  return  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  addition  to  the  works  for  steel 
making  will  be  vigorously  pushed. 

The  National  Lead  Trust  shareholders  met  in  New 
York  on  the  27th  inst.  and  adopted  the  proposed 
plan  of  reorganization  changing  the  trust  into  a 
New ’Jersey  corporation  and  reducing  its  capital 
from  $90,000,000  to  $30,000,000.  Of  the  $:«.000,000 
capital,  half  is  to  be  cumulative  7%  preferred  stock, 
and  $15,000,000  common  stock.  The  corporation  is  to 
be  authorized  to  issue  $3,000,0006%  debenture  bonds, 
of  which$371,364.25  are  to  be  used  for  the  redemption 
of  mortgages  on  different  parts  of  the  real  estate, 
$149,487.36  to  be  used  to  reimburse  the  trustees  for 
cash  moneys  paid  for  properties  acquired  since  the 
organization  of  the  trust,  and  the  balance  to  be 
held  in  the  trea.sury  of  the  New  Jersey  corpora¬ 
tion,  to  be  disposed  of  to  acquire  additional  capi¬ 
tal  for  carrying  on  the  various  businesses  soon  to 
be  acquired.  Stock  of  the  New  Jersey  corporation 
is  to  be  transferred  to  the  shareholders  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Lead  Trust  in  the  proportion  of  one  share  of 
7%  preferred,  and  one  share  common  for  six  shares 
of  trust.  The  plan  also  provides  that  the  trustees 
of  the  trust  shall  constitute  a  committee  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  new  corporation,  and  that  Henry  W. 
Cannon,  president  of  the  Chase  National  Bank; 
Frederick  P.  Olcott,  president  of  the  Central  Trust 
Company  ,  and  Louis  Fitzgerald,  president  of  the 
Mercantile  Trust  Company,  shall  act  as  a  committee 
to  represent  the  shareholders  in  auditing  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  trustees.  W’.  P.  Thompson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  trust,  presided,  and  after  briefly  stating 
the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  explaining  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  the  proposed  changes,  L.  A.  Cole, 
the  secretary,  read  the  agreement  to  be  entered 
into  to  put  that  plan  into  force.  There  had  been 
rumors  of  some  opposition  to  the  scheme,  so  that 
there  was  considerable  sunrise  when  the  chair¬ 
man  announced  that  a  discussion  was  in  order, 
and  no  one  arose  to  speak.  Polls  were  then  de¬ 
clared  open,  and  when  they  were  closed  at  2  o’clock 
it  appeared  that  there  was  no  substantial  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  plan.  When  the  ballots  were  counted 
it  appeared  that  only  9,120  shares,  or  less  than 
on  the  capital  stock  were  voted  against  the 
plan.  Out  of  900,000  shares  of  Lead  Trust,  about 
802,000  were  represented  at  the  meeting. 

SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIAL  NOTES. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  Alabama  Rolling  Mills  plant,  at  Gate  City, 
Ala.,  is  being  rapidly  rebuilt,  and  it  is  expected 
that  work  can  be  resumed  on  or  about  the  1st 
prox.  Many  improvements  will  be  made  in  the 
plant,  which  will  also  be  enlarged  to  the  extent  of 
seven  puddling  furnaces.  These  mills,  it  will  be 
remembered,  were  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Pearson  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Company’s 
stockholders  will  meet  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  for 
the  purpose  of  voting  upon  the  proposition  to 
issue  negotiable  bonds  of  the  company  for  im¬ 
provement  and  extension  of  the  property,  in 
amount  not  to  exceed  $3(X),(K)0,  the  same  to  be 
secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  the  property. 

The  Attalla  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Ala.,  pio- 
poses  to  finish  and  p^ut  in  operation  the  buildings, 
etc.,  of  the  Attalla  Foundry  Company,  upon  which 
it  has  an  option.  It  hj«  closed  a  contract  with  W. 
G.  Lunsford,  of  Birmingham,  for  two  blocks  of 
property  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  foundry  and 
machine  shop. 


The  North  Carolina  Steel  and  Iron  Company 
has  let  to  the  State  penitentiary  authorities  a 
contract  for  cutting  a  canal,  to  be  known  as  North 
Buffalo  Canal,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  water 
from  the  creek  of  that  name  to  the  company’s 
works.  The  canal  will  be  3,0(K)  ft.  long,  40  ft.  wide 
and  4  ft.  deep. 

The  Pioneer  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  furnace  No.  1,  at  Thomas,  Ala.,  will  blow  in 
about  the  1st  prox.  Mention  has  been  made  in  a 
recent  letter  of  the  fine  showing  this  furnace  made 
in  its  last  campaign  of  three  years,  ending  about 
the  middle  of  June.  It  has  been  thoroughly  re¬ 
aired,  and  is  now  probably  one  of  the  finest  and 
est  equipped  of  any  furnace  in  the  South.  Many 
improvements  have  been  made  and  new  devices 
added,  among  the  most  important  of  which  are 
those  for  cooling  the  tuyeres,  etc.,  and  the  Thomas 
patented  incline  charging  apparatus. 

The  Corning  Land,  Industrial  and  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  organized  at  Anniston,  Ala.,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $500,(KK).  The  following  officers 
were  elected:  John  W.  Noble,  of  Anniston,  presi¬ 
dent;  James  E.  Vail,  of  New  York,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  R.  H.  Cobb,  of  Anniston,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  manager;  A.  Culbertson,  of  Anniston, 
secretary,  and  W.  F.  .Tohnston,  of  Anniston,  treas¬ 
urer.  The  company  proposes  to  aid  in  establishing 
and  equipping  industrial  enterprises,  to  provide 
suitable  and  cheap  homes  for  the  workmen,  and  to 
further  the  development  of  Anniston’s  resources 
generally. 

The  Atlantic  Trust  Company,  of  New  York  City, 
has  filed  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  a  bill  for  foreclos¬ 
ing  a  mortgage  of  $60,000  against  the  South  Tre¬ 
degar  Iron  Company,  It  appears  that  about  two 
years  ago  the  South  Tredegar  company  gave  a 
mortgage  deed  to  certain  New  York  capitalists  to 
secure  payment  on  $60,000  borrowed  money,  in 
which  deed  the  Atlantic  Trust  Company  was 
named  as  trustee.  Six  per  cent,  bonds,  running 
ten  years,  with  interest  payable  semi-annually, 
were  issued.  In  the  contract  provision  was  made 
that  should  the  company  become  six  months  in  de¬ 
fault  in  payment  of  interest  the  whole  bonded 
indebtedness  should  become  due.  The  trust  com- 

Fany  in  its  bill  states  that  the  South  Tredegar 
ron  Company  is  insolvent  and  unable  to  meet  its 
obligations. 


mOHIHBBT  AND  SUPPLIES  WANTED  AT  HOME 
AND  ABROAD. 

If  anyone  wanting  Haohinery  or  Supplies  of 
any  kind  will  notify  the  “  Engineering  and  Min¬ 
ing  Journal  ”  of  what  he  needs,  his  "  Want  ”  will 
be  published  in  this  column. 

Any  manufacturer  or  dealer  wishing  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  parties  whose  wants  are  given 
In  this  column  can  obtain  their  addresses  from  this 
office.  No  charge  will  be  made  for  these  services. 

We  also  offer  our  services  to  foreign  correspond 
ents  who  desire  to  purenase  American  goods,  and 
shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  them  information  oor- 
ceming  Americcm  goods  of  any  kind,  and  forward 
them  catalogues  and  discounts  of  manufacturer* 
in  each  line,  thus  enabling  the  purchaser  to  select 
the  most  suitable  articles  before  ordering. 

These  services  are  rendered  gratuitously  in  thf 
interest  of  the  subscribers  and  advertisers;  the 
proprietors  of  the  « Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  ”  are  not  brokers  or  exporters,  nor  have 
they  any  pecuniary  interest  in  buying  or  selling 
goods  of  any  kind. 


GOODS  WANTED  AT  HOME. 

2,358.  Machinery  and  tools  for  a  canning  fac¬ 
tory  to  make  and  put  up  from  lOO.CXM)  to  200, (XM) 
twelve  and  three-pound  cans  per  year.  South 
Carolina. 

2,350.  Medium  sized  portable  stone  crusher,  en¬ 
gine  and  road  roller,  suitable  for  macadamizing 
suburban  county  roads.  District  of  Columbia. 

2,300.  Shafting,  hangers,  pulleys,  belting,  dust 
separator,  collector  and  blower.  West  Virginia. 

2.361.  A  6  horse  power  engine  and  boiler. 
Georgia. 

2.362.  Machinery  for  a  steam  laundry.  Georgia. 

2.363.  Cast  iron  covering  for  a  building  25  x  40 
ft.  Georgia. 

2.364.  Wrought  iron  picket  heads  for  wrought 
iron  fence  and  other  smali  drop  forgings.  Ala- 
oama. 

2.365.  Second-hand  street  car  rails  and  cars  in 
good  condition.  Alabama. 

2.366.  An  electric  plant  to  be  run  by  water 
power.  Alabama. 

2.367.  Improved  brick  machinery.  Alabama. 

2.368.  Improved  lime  kiln  apparatus.  Ala¬ 
bama. 

2.369.  A  stone  crusher  with  sngine  and  boiler 
complete,  for  crushing  75  tons  per  day  of  10  hours 
North  Carolina. 

2.370.  A  veneer  cutting  machine  to  cut  orange 
box  sides,  which  are  27  in.  long  and  to  34'  in. 
thick.  Florida. 

2.371.  A  second-hand  locomotive  to  be  used  in 
switching  in  and  aliout  coke  ovens.  Minnesota. 

2.372.  Sand  crushing  machinery.  Tennessee. 

2.373.  A  full  set  of  hoop,  stave,  barrel  and 
beading  machinery.  West  Virginia. 

2.374.  Engines  for  a  side  wheel  steamer,  with 


independent  shafts.  Boat  will  be  175  ft.  long,  50 
ft.  beam  over  guards,  sharp,  forward  and  aft,  flat 
bottomed  for  smooth  water ;  to  make  at  least  15 
miles  per  hour.  Also  a  14  x  16  compound  engine 
for  tug.  Want  everything  complete  for  both  boats, 
including  all  connected  with  engines  and  boilers. 
Texas. 

2,375.  Machinery  for  rolling  zinc  into  sheets 
and  for  making  zinc  white.  Missouri. 

AMERICAN  GOODS  WANTED  ABROAD. 

2,357.  Entire  equipment '  for  six  miles  of  3-ft. 
gauge  railroad  and  two  miles  of  city  street  rail¬ 
way,  including  rails,  engines,  force  pumps,  dump 
and  transportation  cars.  Mexico. 


QENEBAL  MININQ  NEWS. 


The  sale  of  the  extensive  and  valuable  Shohola 
Glen  property  on  the  line  of  the  Erie  railroad  in 
Pike  County,  Penn.,  to  a  new  firm,  consisting  of 
George  Lea  and  C.  H.  Terbell,  of  Port  Jervis,  and 
Warren  K.  Ridgway,  of  Lackawaxen,  was  per¬ 
fected  on  the  22d  inst.  The  property  comprises 
about  5,(X)0  acres  of  wild  land,  on  which  are  nu¬ 
merous  bluestone  quarries,  some  of  which  have 
long  been  actively  and  profitably  worked.  The 
property  was  owned  by  the  National  Bank,  of  Port 
Jervis,  which  had  brought  it  under  foreclosure 
of  mortgages  held  as  security  for  loans  to  John  F. 
Kilgore,  tne  insolvent  bluestone  plunger.  The 
property  was  valued  at  $1(X),000,  but  the 
price  paid  by  the  new  owners  is  not  disclosed. 
This  sale  derives  additional  importance  from  the 
fact  that  it  blocks  a  scheme  for  combining  all  the 
principal  bluestone  quarries  of  the  Hudson  and 
Delaware  River  valleys  in  the  bands  of  a  big 
monopoly  or  trust.  As  matters  now  stand,  the 
so-called  Union  Bluestone  Company,  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  producers  and  wholesale  dealers,  controls 
the  output  of  the  extensive  quarries  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  Hudson  River.  The  combination 
had  planned  to  buy  the  Shohola  quarries,  together 
with  the  other  quarries  lately  owned  by  Kilgore 
in  Sullivan  and  Delaware  counties,  N.  Y.,  which 
acquisition  would  have  carried  with  it,  in  practi¬ 
cal  effect,  the  control  of  the  entire  bluestone  out¬ 
put  of  the  Delaware  Valley  region. 

Omaha  and  Grant  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company.— The  striking  employees  of  this  com¬ 
pany  returned  to  work,  unconaitionally,  on  the 
17th  inst.  As  far  as  possible  the  men  were  given 
their  old  places,  those  with  families  being  given 
the  preference.  In  speaking  of  eight-hour  shifts, 
Mr.  Barton,  president  of  the  company,  said  that 
when  it  could  make  arrangements  the  company 
would  work  eight-hour  shifts  if  the  men  really  de¬ 
sired  it.  To  do  that,  however,  would  necessitate  a 
large  increase  of  the  working  force,  and,  of  course,  * 
a  reduction  of  pay  in  proportion. 

ALASKA. 

Dr.  W.  V.  Kingsbury,  of  the  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  party,  engaged  in  locating 
the  northeastern  boundary  of  Alaska,  who 
has  recently  returned  to  the  United  States,  states 
that  all  Alaska  is  now  at  fever  heat  over  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  gold  in  the  placer  mines  on  the  Upper 
Yukon.  Quartz  lodes  have  also  been  found.  The 
country  along  the  Upper  Yukon  is  fast  filling  up 
with  prospectors  and  there  is  great  excitement 
throughout  the  Territory. 

Alaska-Treadwell  Gold  Mining  Company.— 
Between  June  13  and  July  23,  20,(XX)  tons  of  quartz 
and  7,000  tons  of  slate  were  milled,  and  791  tons  of 
sulpburets  were  treated.  Bullion  shipments 
amounted  to  $79,000,  $26,000  coming  from  sul- 
phurets.  In  consequence  of  a  recent  cave-in  in  the 
mine,  the  ore  worked  out  was  somewhat  mixed 
with  slate,  which  it  was  cheaper  to  mill  than  to 
sort  out.  This,  however,  diminished  the  gold 
yield  per  ton  during  the  period. 

ARIZONA. 

GILA  COUNTY. 

Rescue  Silver  Mining  Company.— The  com¬ 
pany  is  reported  *^0  have  about  450  tons  of  ore  on 
the  dump,  which  will  average  from  350  to  500  oz. 
silver  per  ton.  The  breast  of  ore  exposed  in  the 
KXFft.  level  is  about  4  ft.  wide,  in  the  winze  from 
100-ft.  level  to  155-ft.  tunnel  4  to  5  ft.  wide,  and  in 
155-ft.  tunnel  from  winze  west  of  shaft  4  to  434  ft. 
wide.  The  company  has  a  10-ton  stamp  mill, 
which  is  running  steadily  and  making  regular  bull¬ 
ion  shipments. 

MARICOPA  COUNTY. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Gunsight. — A  large  body  of  low-grade  ore  has 
been  uncovered ;  there  is  more  than  enough  to 
keep  the  10-stamp  mill  running  steadily  for  the 
present.  Ten  more  stamps  are  on  the  ground  and 
will  be  put  up  at  once,  and  it  is  proposed  to  order 
40  more. 

PIMA  COUNT  Y. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Peer  Mining  Company.— The  100-ft.  level  stopes 
near  the  north  line  are  looking  well,  with  the  vein 
strong  in  the  breasts  and  the  ore  good  grade. 

PINAL  COUNTY. 

Mammoth  Gold  Mines,  Limited.— Bullion 
shipments  during  July  amounted  to  $17,800.  De¬ 
velopment  work  in  the  mine  is  progressing  rap- 
idlv,  and  connection  between  the  hoisting  shaft 
and  the  ore  body  exposed  on  the  400-ft.  level  will 
be  made  very  soon. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Sierra  Butte  Gold  Mining  Company, Limited.  | 
— The  management  of  the  company  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  for  July:  PlumM  Eureka  Mine 
—Total  receipts,  $18,413;  total  working  expenses, 
$1.5,08:1,  Uncle  Sam  Mine— Total  receipts,  $11,486; 
total  working  expenses,  $5,663;  outlay  on  improve¬ 
ments,  not  included  in  expenses,  $1,760, 

AMADOR  COUNTY. 

Clinton  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Com¬ 
pany —This  company’s  property  has  been  att^hed 
for  the  sum  of  $5,117.90.  The  mine  and  mill  are 
running  as  usual,  the  sheriff  leaving  a  keeper  jn 
charge.  It  is  expected  that  the  indebtedness  will 
be  paid  off  without  litigation. 

MONO  COUNTY. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company. — 
The  pump  engine  has  been  overhauled  during  the 
past  weeK  and  a  new  pump  bob  put  in.  The  old 
one  has  been  in  service  28  years,  having  done  17 
years’  service  in  the  Comstock  before  being 
brought  to  Bodie.  It  will  be  a  week  or  two  be¬ 
fore  the  new  one  is  in  position.  The  mine  is  look¬ 
ing  well,  and  during  July  produced  $23,327.24. 

PLACER  county. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Moore. — This  quartz  mine  is  situated  in  the 
Duncan  Hill  Mining  District,  and  has  recently 
l»een  yielding  very  rich  rock.  Since  the  last  crush¬ 
ing  nearly  $7,000  has  been  taken  out  in  specimens, 
and  the  ore  on  the  dumps,  it  is  estimated,  will  run 
$100  per  ton,  not  including  the  exceptional  rock 
referred  to.  The  ledge  whence  ore  is  now 
lieing  taken  out  is  rich  at  all  points,  and  increases 
in  richness  with  depth. 

SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY. 

Gold  King.- A  rich  strike  is  reported  in  this 
mine,  ore  assaying  over  $500  per  ton  having  been 
exposed  in  the  100-ft.  level.  Not  only  is  the  ore 
very  rich,  says  the  Julian  Sentinel,  but  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  walls  of  earth  and  sandstone  carry  gold. 
The  vein  is  18  ins.  in  width,  and  has  been  cut  for 
40  ft.  At  the  180-ft.  level  a  new  vein  has  been  cut 
into  that  shows  some  promise.  The  future  of  this 
mine  is  considered  very  encouraging.  Work  has 
been  resumed  upon  the 'Waterman  tunnel,  which 
was  stopped  by  the  death  of  Governor  Waterman. 
The  tunnel,  which  is  in  615  ft.  now,  will  be  driven 
in  the  expectation  of  tapping  the  rich  ore  chute  of 
the  famous  Blue  Hill. 

SISKIYOU  COUNTY. 

New  discoveries  of  cinnabar  ledges  on  the  west 
fork  of  Beaver  creek  are  reported. 

(FYom  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Mountain  Quicksilver  Mining  Company.— 
The  ledges  belonging  to  the  company  on  the  west 
branch  of  Beaver  Creek  are  showing  very  rich  ore, 
and  give  every  appearance  of  lieing  very  exten¬ 
sive.  'This  company  recently  purchased  the  mines 
which  comprise  one  5-ft.  ledge  an  I  two  3-ft.  ledges, 
each  containing  cinnabar  ore  of  high  grade.  The 
work  of  erecting  furnaces,  coolers  and  tanks  is 
now  going  on. 

SONOMA  COUNTY. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Stanley.— A  San  Francisco  syndicate  is  about 
to  open  this  property,  and  grading  is  now  being 
done  for  the  erection  of  a  10-stamp  mill.  The  ma¬ 
chinery  has  been  purchased  and  is  now  in  transit. 

COLORADO. 

Mineral  surveys  approved  by  the  United  States 
Surveyor-General  or  Colorado  during  the  week 
ending  August  22d,  1891:  <5urvey  No.  6,955;  land 
district,  Garfield;  name  of  claim,  Henshall;  LOlfi, 
Central  Ci^,  May  Queen;  7,012,  Central  City,  Jose¬ 
phine  &  Western  Star;  6,971,  Leadville,  the  Min¬ 
nie  placer;  6,595,  Gunnison,  Carbonate;  6,859,  Gar- 
fiela,  Glendale.  Amended  surveys— 2,2t8,  Mont¬ 
rose,  Portland  ;  1,027,  Central  City,  Gomer  & 
Pittsburg. 

La  Plata  Mines,  Limited,— The  output  of  Ithe 
mines  at  Leadville  duri^  the  month  of  July  was 
$7,620 ;  slag  dump,  $1,667 ;  profit  for  the  niontb, 
$2,000.  It  IS  reported  that  some  high-grade  ore  is 
being  opened  in  the  mine. 

boulder  county. 

Silver  ore  of  extraordinary  riOhness  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  on  Poraerov  Mountain,  near 
Caribou,  and  there  is  much  excitement  in  that 
town  in  consequence.  It  is  probable  that  the 
grade  of  the  ore  so  far  found  has  been  much  exag¬ 
gerated. 

VoLENS  Mining  Company. — At  the  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  company  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  S.  B.  Alden,  president ;  T.  M.  Robinson, 
vice-president ;  A.  A.  Edwards,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  Geo.  S.  DuBois,  general  manager. 
The  property  of  the  company  is  located  near  James¬ 
town,  and  is  capitalized  at  $200,000.  The  ore  (gold) 
is  of  a  free-milling  character. 

CLEAR  CREEK  COUNTY. 

Mt.  McClellan  Mining  Company,  Limited. — 
The  June  product  amounted  to  467,640  lbs.  of  ore, 
containing  8,180  ozs.  silver,  20  ozs.  14  dwts.  gold, 
and  261,702  lbs.  lead,  the  average  grade  being  35 
ozs.  silver  per  ton,  and  56%  lead.  The  averse 
value  was  $56.75  per  ton  ;  total,  $13,211 ;  mining 
expense,  $7,^1 ;  profit,  $6,010. 


GILPIN  COUNTY. 

Bates-Hunter  Mining  and  Milling  Com¬ 
pany. — This  company  is  a  reorganization  of  the 
Bates-Hunter  Mining  Ckimpany,  which  was  re¬ 
cently  effected.  The  following  gentlemen  are  the 
officers  and  directors  of  the  new  concern :  Charles 

E.  Taylor,  president:  Charles  N.  Perkins,  vice- 
president  and  W".  R.  Rathvon,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  These,  with  George  H.  Batchelder,  S. 

F.  Rathvon  and  Sam  V.  Newell,  constitute  the 
new  board  of  directors.  W.  N.  McMechen  is  man¬ 
ager  of  the  company,  and  .Tames  A.  Gilmour, 
superintendent  of  the  mine. 

New  Bobtail  Mining  Company.— This  com¬ 
pany  has  been  organized  under  the  laws  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  with  a  capital  of  $1,0()0,()()0,  divided  into  200, 
000  shares  of  a  par  value  of  $5  each,  assessable. 
The  board  of  directors  consists  of  the  following  : 
Frank  H.  Messinger,  .Tohn  Stanton,  Edward  H. 
Litchfield,  Edwin  H.  Mead  and  Albert  S.  Swords. 
The  principal  business  offices  is  at  Central  City, 
Colo.,  with  a  branch  office  in  New  York.  The 
company  will  develop  mines  lying  south  of  the  old 
Bobtail  tunnel,  and  will  work  through  that  open¬ 
ing.  'The  new  company  intends  to  begin  active 
work  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

GUNNISON  COUNTY. 

May-Mazeppa  Con.solidated  Mining  and  Mill¬ 
ing  Company. — After  obtaining  a  vote  from  the 
stockholders  it  has  been  decided  to  pay  dividends 
hereafter  quarterly  instead  of  monthly.  The  vote 
in  favor  of  quarterly  dividends  represented  84%  of 
the  stockholders.  The  August  dividend  will,  in 
accordance  with  the  new  plan,  be  paid  October 
1.5th,  together  with  the  Sejotember  and  October 
dividends,  making  the  dividend  $3.75  per  1(X) 
shares  per  quarter  instead  of  $1.25  per  month  as 
heretofore.  A  new  shafthouse,  40  x  70  ft.  in  di¬ 
mensions,  is  now  being  erected  over  Dividend 
shaft.  Considerable  work  is  being  done  at  incline 
shaft  No.  4,  where  some  high-grade  chloride  ore  is 
being  taken  out.  Dividend  shaft  is  down  180  ft., 
and  the  bottom  is  in  soft,  iron-streaked  ground, 
with  a  promi.se  of  ore  in  a  short  time.  The  ore  now 
shipped  is  from  stopes  above  the  200-ft.  level.  No.  4 
shaft.  The  management  has  decided  to  do  no  more 
work  below  the  200-ft.  level  until  connection  is 
made  by  Dividend  shaft  at  the  .550-ft.  level,  where 
the  ore  can  be  taken  out  to  better  advantage  than 
through  the  main  incline. 

Sylvanite.— Difficulties  at  this  mine  have  finaily 
been  settled  and  mining  operations  commenced. 
A  contract  has  been  let  for  the  driving  of  a  tun¬ 
nel  900  ft.  to  cut  the  vein. 

HINSDALE  COUNTY. 

Golden  Fleece. — A  new  ore  chute  has  been  un¬ 
covered  in  the  vein  2  ft.  from  the  surface,  not  far 
from  the  point  where  the  original  discoveiw  was 
made  several  weeks  ago.  The  ore  is  gold  tefluride 
bearing,  of  similar  character  to  that  in  the  first 
chute,  'fhe  ore  streak  at  the  new  opening  is  2}4 
ft.  wide. 

St.  Jacobs.— a  new  plant  of  machinery  is  being 
set  up  at  this  mine,  in  Carson  Camp,  about  13 
miles  from  Lake  City,  which  was  purchased  by 
Pittsburg  parties  this  summer  for  $1.50,000.  The 
property  is  to  be  worked  energetically,  and  it  is 
said  that  a  considerable  amount  of  ore  has  already 
been  exposed  in  the  vein. 

LAKE  COUNTY. 

Adams  Mining  Company.— The  Maid  of  Erin 
Silver  Mines,  Limited,  is  making  a  large  output 
from  Adams  ^ound.  The  Adams  company  paid 
a  dividend  of  5  cents  per  share  on  the  27th  inst. 

Crown  Point.— A  good  body  of  lead -carbonate 
ore,  assaying  over  .50%  lead  and  high  in  silver,  has 
been  uncovered  in  the  new  workings  of  this  mine. 

Iron  Silver  Mining  Company.— The  new  dress 
ing  works  for  the  Moyer  mine  are  nearly  com¬ 
pleted.  Their  capacity  is  100  tons  of  ore  per  24 
hours. 

Louisv'ille. — The  fire  in  this  mine,  which  we 
mentioned  last  week,  was  discovered  at  2  p.  m., 
Aug.  17,  in  the  main  shaft  at  the  5(K)-ft.  level.  At  this 
time  25  miners  were  working  in  the  700-ft.  level.  The 
fire  could  have  been  smothered  in  its  first  stages 
if  it  had  not  been  for  these  men.  By  the  time  the 
latter  had  escaped,  however,  the  flames  were 
rushing  up  the  shaft  as  from  a  huge  chimney,  the 
timbers  being  as  dry  as  tinder,  and  the  shafthouse 
was  on  fire.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
fighting  the  flames  on  account  of  the  lack  of  water. 
'The  shaft  and  shafthouse  are  a  total  loss.  Im¬ 
portant  ore  bodies  still  exist  in  the  north  and  east 
part  of  the  mine,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  new 
shaft  will  be  sunk  to  win  these.  The  fire,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  explosion 
of  a  lamp,  is  still  raging  in  the  mine.  The  Silver 
Cord  workings  have  been  cut  off  from  the  Louis¬ 
ville  by  means  of  nine  bulkheads,  and  are  in  no 
danger. 

Maid  op-  Erin  Silver  Mines,  Limited.— The 
gross  yield  of  the  mines  for  the  month  of  June 
was  $120,000;  expenses,  $50,000;  net  profit,  $70,000. 

Reed  &  National  Mining  Company.— An 
important  strike  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  the 
mine  on  the  180-ft.  level,  a  breast  of  ore  15  ft. 
wide  having  been  uncovered*  Three  feet  of  this 
is  smelting  ore  assaying  from  200  to  500  oz.  siiver 
per  ton,  and  the  remainder  is  good  mill  ore.  The 
new  strike  is  immediately  under  the  old  workings 
of  the  mine,  and  was  made  from  the  new  shaft,re¬ 


cently  sunk.  The  company  is  now  making  large 
ore  shipments. 

OURAY  COUNTY'. 

New  Guston  Company,  Limited. — Ore  ship¬ 
ments  in  .lulvamounted  to  1,160  tons,  of  which  the 
estimated  value  was  £20,660.  Mine  expenses  (esti¬ 
mated)  were  £3.120;  railway  freight  (estimated;, 
£723;  total  expen.se,  £3,84:1;  estimated  profit  for 
the  month,  £16,817. 

Yankee  Girl  Silver  Mines,  Limited.— The 
output  of  the  mines  during  July  was  1,210  tons,  of 
which  the  estimated  value  was  £15,495;  mine  ex¬ 
penses  were  £4,415;  railway  freight  £750;  estimat¬ 
ed  profit  for  the  month,  £10,3:10. 

SAN  JUAN  COUNTY. 

Bandora. — This  mine,  on  South  Mineral,  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  doing  better  than  ever,  'fhe  working 
force  is  to  lie  increa.sed,  the  county  road  having 
lieen  completed  to  the  mine,  and  it  is  expected 
that  a  weekly  output  of  four  or  five  cars  of  ore, 
about  .50  tons,  will  lie  made. 

Lead^Kino  Mining  Company. — This  company 
has  decided  to  erect  dressing  works,  and  the  ma¬ 
chinery  having  been  ordered  it  is  expected  that 
the  plant  will  be  in  operation  within  60  days,  'fhe 
mill  will  be  located  on  Aminas  Creek.  The  mine 
is  at  present  opened  to  a  depth  of  fi(K)  ft.  A  tun¬ 
nel  is  to  be  run,  opening  the  vein  .500  ft.  lielow  the 
present  workin;js,  and  a  tramway  built  to  connect 
this  with  the  mill,  although  this* work  will  not  lie 
undertaken  at  once.  The  mine  is  closed  down 
pending  the  completion  of  the  mill. 

SUMMIT  COUNTY. 

BO.STON  Mining  Company.— The  company  has 
a  force  of  60  men  at  work  in  the  Saints  John  mine. 
The  old  workings  have  now  been  nearly  cleaned  of 
waste,  with  which  they  were  blocked,  and  the 
company  expects  to  make  an  increased  output. 

IDAHO. 

ALTUKAS  COUNTY. 

Parker. — The  les.sees  of  this  group  of  mines 
have  lieen  doing  a  systematic  course  of  cross¬ 
cutting  from  the  old  tunnels  and  recently  succeed¬ 
ed  in  finding  the  ore  chute  lost  some  time  ago. 

Red  Cloud  Mining  Company.— At  the  Red 
Cloud  mine  the  new  hoist  is  in  po.sition,  and  work 
i»going  on  faster  at  the  bottom  of  the  winze  from 
No.  5  tunnel.  Considerable  water  is  being  en¬ 
countered. 

CUSTER  COUNTY. 

Dickens-Custer  Mining  Company,  Limited.— 
Bullion  shipments  during  July  amounted  to 
£:i,610.  Expenses  were  as  follows:  Cash,  £1,750; 
mining  and  milling  supplies,  £*980 ;  total,  £2,7:i). 

LOGAN  COUNTY. 

For  years  past  there  has  been  .some  desultory 
prospecting  in  the  mountains  north  of  Bellevue, 
but  recently  prospectors  from  the  Black  Hills,  in 
sinking  a  shaft,  struck  a  rich  gold  quartz.  The 
people  of  the  neighborhood  on  Camas  Prairie  are 
much  excited  over  the  new  find,  and  many  pros¬ 
pectors  are  now  on  the  ground  making  locations. 
The  county  n-corder,  whose  office  is  in  Bellevue, 
has  already  received  several  locations  to  file.  The 
miners  in  the  new  region  have  organized  a  mining 
district,  to  be  known  as  the  Soldier  Mining  di.s- 
trict.  A  deputy  recorder  has  been  appointed. 
Soldier  is  about  40  miles  from  Bellevue.  The  new 
find  is  said  to  be  on  a  prolongation  of  the  Camas 
gold  belt  that  has  always  been  supposed  to  extend 
westward  from  Doniphan  towards  Rocky  Bar. 

OWYHEE  COUNTY. 

Poorman  Mines,  Limited.— The  strike  made  in 
this  mine  a  short  time  ago  still  holds  out.  'I'he 
drift  is  in  70  ft.  on  the  rich  ore,  which  improves  as 
the  drift  is  extended  south. 

Trade  Dollar  Mining  Company.— The  chute 
of  ore  cut  in  No.  1,  and  which  did  not  show  in  the 
winze  sunk  to  connect  Nos.  1  and  2  levels,  has 
been  found  north  of  the  winze,  .30  ft.  below  No.  1 
level  and  is  there  10  in.  in  width.  The  ore  is  of 
high  grade.  A  cross  cut  from  No.  2  level  is  being 
run  70  ft.  deeper  to  cut  the  same  chute  of  ore.  A 
drift  from  the  face  of  No.  3  tunnel,  which  is  125  ft. 
long,  is  in  10  ft.  and  shows  6  in.  of  horn-silver  ore, 
which  is  even  richer  than  that  found  in  the  chute 
on  the  upper  level.  A  100  ft.  contract  h.-s  been  let 
on  the  Blaine  tunnel,  which  is  now  in  450  ft.  This 
tunnel,  which  will,  when  it  reaches  the  south  end 
of  the  Trade  Dollar  ground,  be  1,500  ft.  long,  will 
be  the  main  working  tunnel  of  the  two  claims. 
The  new  mill  which  has  been  ordered  will  be 
placed  near  the  mouth  of  this  tunnel,  where  there 
is  abundance  of  water  and  easy  access  by  a  good 
road.  The  ledge  in  the  Blaine  tunnel  is  said  to  be 
looking  well. 

SHOSHONE  COUNTY. 

Black  Bear. — Two  hundred  pounds  of  giant 
powder  exploded  at  the  mouth  of  the  lower  tunnel 
of  this  mine,  near  Burke,  on  the  19th  inst.,  with 
terrible  effect.  Four  men  were  imprisoned  at  the 
breast  of  the  drift  by  rock  which  caved  in,  and 
were  suffocated.  Four  other  men  who  were  in  the 
mine  at  the  time  were  blown  to  atoms.  The  ex¬ 
plosion  was  terrific,  caving  the  tunnel  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  100  ft.  A  re^uing  party  recovered  the 
dead  bodies  of  G.  McNeill,  general  manager;  Jobn 
Jense,  assistant  manager ;  Robert  Blackburn  and 
John  Barrows,  miners.  Just  how  the  explosion 
occurred  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  supposed 
that  a  lighted  candle  or  fire  from  a  pipe,  dropped 
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into  a  l>ox  containing  powder  or  fuse  by  some  one 
passing,  was  the  cause.  Four  cases  of  aX)  sticks  of 
powder  each  exploded  almost  simultaneously.  Mr. 
McNeill  was  a  young  man,  an  assayer  and  mining 
engineer,  and  bad  been  in  charge  of  the  mine 
about  a  month.  He  was  a  native  of  Iowa.  Peter 
Jense  was  a  well-known  railroad  contractor.  The 
miners  were  working  on  a  contract  to  extend  the 
tunnel  when  the  accident  occurred. 

Bunker  Hill  and  Sulliv  a.n  Mining  and  Con¬ 
centrating  Company. — Work  on  this  company’s 
new  concentrator  has  not  been  interrupted  by  the 
strike.  The  building  will  stand  beside  the  present 
one.  30  ft.  from  its  west  wall  and  the  machinery 
will  be  similar  in  general  design.  One  important 
feature  in  the  new  mill  will  be  the  division  of  the 
machinery  into  three  separate  sections,  to  admit  of 
stopping  either  section  without  interrupting  either 
of  tne  others.  With  the  new  mill  the  company 
will  have  capacity  for  crushing  750  tons  of  ore  per 
day,  against  450  tons  at  present. 

An  engine  is  being  put  in  at  the  ore  bin  to  use 
when  the  water  is  too  low  for  power  on  the  tram¬ 
ways,  to  run  the  dynamos,  etc.  Arc  lights  have 
been  erected  at  convenient  places  at  the  ore  bins 
and  other  points.  The  tramways  running  from  the 
old  concentrator  to  the  Bunker  Hill  location  on  the 
west  side  of  Milo  gulch  and  the  Sullivan  on  the 
east  side  are  being  rebuilt.  A  new  blacksmith 
shop  has  been  erected  at  the  new  concentrator.  A 
tramway  has  been  built  from  the  railroad  track  to 
deliver  wood,  timber,  etc.,  at  the  Bleichert  tram¬ 
way  to  the  mine.  The  miners  are  still  firm  in  their 
demands,  and  the  strike  seems  to  be  no  nearer  set¬ 
tled  than  a  fortnight  ago.  Mr.  John  Hays  Ham¬ 
mond,  of  California,  was  recently  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  this  company,  the  controlling  interest  in 
which  changed  hands  not  long  ago.  The  stock  of 
the  company  is  now  principally  held  by  D.  O. 
Mills,  of  New  York ;  Cyrus  McCormick,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  W.  H.  Crocker,  of  San  Francisco. 

ILLINOIS. 


SANGAMON  -COUNTY. 


The  miners’  strike  in  the  Springfield  district  is 
ended.  All  the  collieries  have  started  up  during 
the  past  week  upon  the  terms  proposed  by  the 
operators,  and  are  now  working  under  the  system 
of  day  wages. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 


It  is  reported  that  gold  and  silver  have  been  found 
in  paying  quantities  in  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche 
country. 

KENTUCKY. 


LIVINGSTON  COUNTY. 

Grand  Rivers  Company. — Thomas  W.  Lawton, 
vice-president  of  this  company,  of  Grand  Rivers, 
has  issued  a  circular  to  the  stockholders  in  which 
he  states  that  during  last  year  the  company  has 
built  two  furnaces,  of  which  one  will  go  into  blast 
in  a  few  days,  the  second  soon  after.  A  number  of 
iron  mines  have  been  opened,  and  35,000  to  40,000 
tons  are  on  the  dui^s.  There  are  now  ‘being 
mined  from  one  tract  300  tons  per  day,  costing  less 
than  $100  per  day.  There  are  in  the  bins  200,000 
bushels  of  charcoal,  which  cost  4>^c. 

MICHIGAN. 

(From  our  Traveling  Correspondent.) 

Hancock,  Aug.  21. 

copper. 

Allouez  Mining  Company.  -This  company’s 
mine,  which  it  would  seem  is  a  child  of  misfor¬ 
tune,  is  just  now  seriously  handicapped  by  a 
short  water  supply.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
within  a  year  it  has  suffered  by  the  burning  of 
No.  1  shafthouse  and  of  its  rockhouse.  The 
mine  is  developed  by  three  shafts.  No.  1  is  1,300 
ft.  deep,  and  is  holed  to  the  16th  level;  No.  2  is 
1,800  ft.,  and  No.  3  1,300  ft.  deep.  These  shafts  are 
located  in  the  centre  of  a  property  3,000  ft.  across, 
are  600  ft.  apart,  and  are  connected  at  the  differ¬ 
ent  100-ft.  levels.  At  present  mining  operations 
are  being  carried  on  in  the  lode  south  of  No.  2 
to  a  point  1,000  ft.  south  of  No.  1.  The  ground 
in  this  section  of  the  mine  is  looking  the  best. 
The  lode  is  a  lean  conglomerate,  carrying 
less  than  1^  copper.  The  mine  possesses  an  ex¬ 
cellent  equipment — one  constructed  with  a  view 
to  utility  and  economy.  The  rockhouse,  46  x  60  ft., 
recently  constructed,  contains  four  breakers  and 
handles  all  the  rock  produced.  The  compressor 
plant,  recently  increased,  has  a  capacity  of  running 
32  drills.  At  the  present  time  from  ten  to  fifteen 
drills  are  being  used.  The  stamp  mill,  which  is 
located  2)^  miles  from  the  mine,  on  the  Gratiot 
River  and  Hill  Creek,  is  connected  therewith  by  a 
raUroad  of  3-ft.  gauge.  It  is  equipped  with  three 
heads  of  Ball  stamps;  and  has  a  capacity  of  500  tons 
of  rock  per  24  hours.  As  stated  it  has  been  seri¬ 
ously  retarded  in  its  operations  this  summer  by  an 
insufficient  water  supply.  The  company  owns  a 
stainp-mill  site  on  Lake  Superior,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Gratiot  River,  about  five  miles  from  the  mine, 
and  may  eventually  build  a  stamp  mill  there.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  Centennial,  Wolverine  and 
Allouez  will  some  day  unite  in  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  line  to  Lake  Superior,  to  be  followed  by 
the  construction  of  stamp  mills. 

The  mine,  working  about  one-half  time,  pro¬ 
duced  67  tons,  1,685  lbs.  of  mineral  last  month,  and 
it  is  expected  will  make  about  the  same  output 
in  August.  Periodically  there  is  more  or  less  talk 
of  the  advisability  of  shutting  down  the  Allouez. 
Just>t  the  present  time  one  nears  more  or  less  of 


it.  Those  most  directly  interested  are  of  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  property  ought  to  be  given  a  chance 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  Its  last 
year’s  report  proves  that,  considering  its  interior 
location,  small  size,  and  lean  ore,  it  was  oper 
ated  as  cheaply  as  any  of  the  properties  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  It  would  certainly  be  a  mistake  to  close  it 
down  at  the  present  time,  and  as  near  as  can  be 
learned  the  management  has  no  thought  of  an 
action  of  this  kind.  It  is  probable  that,  owing  to 
conditions  mentioned,  a  50  c.  assessment  will  be 
called  during  the  fall. 

TheCalumetconglomerate  which  crosses  the  prop¬ 
erty  2,000  ft.  east  of  the  mine  was  cut  last  winter 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  Sec.  31,  at  a  depth  of 
40  ft.  A  compact  conglomerate  was  found  carrying 
little  or  no  copper.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
this  exploratory  work  will  be  continued  with  a 
diamond  drill  at  no  distant  date.  The  dip  of  the 
lode  renders  it  possible  to  cut  the  formation  at  a 
considerable  depth  from  the  surface  by  vertical 
borings. 

Arcadia.— This  mine  is  located  on  a  130-acre 
tract  two  miles  east  of  the  Peninsula,  in  an  amygda 
loid  belt.  About  a  y  ear  ago  S.  E.  Cleaves  &  Son  ob¬ 
tained  a  two  years’^  lease  of  it  from  the  owner,  Mr. 
Wm.  P.  Dixon,  of  New  York,  and  are  now  work 
ing  it.  The  openings  consist  of  four  shafts,  the 
deepest  of  which  is  185  ft.;  the  levels  aggregate 
1,400  ft.  The  lode,  which  is  about  7J^  ft.  wide,  is 
bunchy,  as  is  characteristic  of  the  amygdaloid 
formations,  and  will,  it  is  said;  run  about  2%  in 
copper.  Several  hundred  tons  of  selected  rock 
(some  was  rich  in  small  mass  copper)  was 
recently  stamped  in  the  Peninsula  mill.  It  ran 
about  6%  in  mineral.  The  lessees  have  an  option  on 
a  260-acre  tract  of  mineral  land  adjoining  the  Ar¬ 
cadia,  called  the  Edwards.  There  is  some  talk  of 
forming  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
the  properties  and  working  them  jointly. 

Centennial  Mining  Company,— This  mine  is 
now  a  copper  producer.  The  mill,  equipped 
with  one  head  of  Ball  stamps,  was  started 
about  the  middle  of  July,  and  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  that  month  produced  26  tons,  245  lbs. 
of  mineral  from  1,400  tons  of  rock,  the  percentage 
being  1,861%.  This  result  was  obtaineG  without 
the  use  of  the  slime  tables  in  dressing.  The  prod¬ 
uct  of  niineral  for  August  to  the  19th  inclusive, 
was  45  tons.  One  slime  table  is  in  use  and  a 
second  is  being  constructed. 

The  rock  which  is  being  stamped  is  taken  from 
No.  6  shaft,  which  was  started  in  May,  1890.  It  is 
580  ft,  deep.  It  was  in  this  shaft  that  the  rich 
chute  of  copper  was  struck  near  the  surface. 
Openings  have  been  made  north,  as  follows  :  First 
level,  680  ft.;  second  level,  .500  ft.;  third  level,  400 
ft.;  fourth  level,  225  ft.  The  rich  chute  of  copper, 
which  is  not  over  12  ins.  wide,  was  cut  by  the  shaft 
near  the  surface  ;  in  the  fourth  level  running  north 
it  is  200  ft.  from  the  shaft.  The  lode  at  this  point 
is  8  ft.  wide.  It  is  lean  in  copper,  reports  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  The  rock  that  was 
hoisted  on  the  day  of  our  visit  had  a  hungry  ap¬ 
pearance;  its  average,  as  is  shown  by  the  stamp 
mill  returns,  is  brought  up  by  the  rich  streak 
above  referred  to.  There  are  about  2,500 
tons  of  rock  on  the  dump,  which  were  placed 
there  in  sinking  the  shaft.  This  is  being 
gradually  worked  up.  No.  7  shaft  has  just  been 
started.  It  is  located  750  ft.  north  of  No.  6.  Twen- 
j  ty-flve  ft,  of  drift  was  penetrated  before  the  con¬ 
glomerate  was  reached.  A  blast  made  on  the 
l9th  inst.  showed  a  well  defined  conglomerate 
with  but  slight  traces  of  copper.  This  shaft  will 
be  similar  in  dimensions  to  No.  6,  viz.,  223^  x  7  ft., 
and  will  be  equipped  with  a  hoisting  plant  and 
rock  house. 

In  the  old  mine,  so-called,  work  was  suspended 
in  No.  4  shaft  at  a  depth  of  1,000  ft.  Sinking  is 
going  forward  in  No.  3  at  the  rate  of  about  70  ft. 
a  month;  this  has  now  reached  a  depth  of  2,600  ft. 
measured  on  the  dip  of  the  lode  On 

the  19th  inst.,  in  the  bottom  of  this  shaft,  a  blast 
disclosed  a  better  grade  of  copper  rock  than  has 
been  met  with  for  some  time.  The  management 
did  not  seem  to  think  that  permanent 
riches  had  been  struck.  However,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  sinking  after  the  rich  ground 
mined  in  the  Tamarack,  J r.,  directly  west  on  the 
dip  of  the  belt,  it  regards  the  appearance  as  an 
encouraging  indication.  The  expressed  policy  of 
the  management  is  to  thoroughly  open  tne  mine, 
and  at  the  same  time  explore  its  extensive  terri¬ 
tory.  If  the  present  stamp  mill  results  are  main¬ 
tained  a  revenue  will  be  derived  which  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  paying  all  expenses.  The  Cen¬ 
tennial  IS  not  a  bonanza,  but  it  is  making  a  good 
showing.  It  is  being  worked  in  a  systematic,  and, 
as  near  as  can  be  judged,  economic  manner.  It 
will,  without  doubt,  maintain  its  place  in  the  list 
of  Lake  copper  producers. 

Lake  Superior  Smelting  Company.— This 
company,  recently  organized  (see  Engineering 
AND  Mining  Journal,  August  Ist),  is  now  operated 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Cooper,  the 
superintendent  of  the  old  Detroit  Sc  Lake  Superior 
Smelting  Company.  It  owns  6  furnaces  at  Dollar 
Kay  and  16  furnaces  at  Hancock.  Six  of  the  D.  & 
L.  S.  S.  Co.’s  furnaces  located  at  Detroit  are  not 
embraced  by  th  3  new  corporation.  In  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Cooper  we  learned  that  the  Dollar  Bay 
Tamarack-Osceola  plant  will  continue  to  handle 
about  the  same  amount  of  mineral.  A  number  of 
the  large  furnaces  originally  put  up  at  this  plant 
have  recently  been  altered  upon  a  plan  which 


insures  results  similar  to  those  reached  by  the 
Hancock  furnaces.  The  “  D.  S,  S.  S,  Co.”  brand, 
which  has  a  world-wide  reputation,  will  be  placed 
upon  all  copper  turned  out  by  the  new  company. 

SALT. 

A  fight  has  broken  out  among  the  railway  com¬ 
panies  east  of  Chicago  over  salt  rates.  It  came 
about  through  the  shaim  competition  of  the  salt 
interests  of  Saginaw  Valley  and  Cleveland,  both 
of  which  have  been  for  a  long  time  struggling  to 
get  control  of  the  trade  of  the  Chicatro  jpackers. 
Formerly  Saginaw  Valley  enjoyed  a  differentiEl 
on  this  traffic,  but  for  the  past  six  months  the 
rate  has  been  the  same  from  both  points.  In  spile 
of  this  equalization,  it  appears  that  Saginaw  salt 
did  not  lose  the  foothold  it  had  gained  in  Chicago, 
but  continued  to  monopolize  practically  the  busi¬ 
ness.  On  Aug.  14  a  meeting  of  the  Salt  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Central  Traffic  Association  was  held 
at  Toledo,  and  a  proposition  to  reduce  the  rate 
was  considered.  No  agreement  was  reached  and 
no  action  taken,  but  it  is  known  that  on  the  date 
of  this  meeting  Cleveland  parties  sold  to  Chicago 
packers  about  40,000  barrels  of  salt,  and  on  the 
20th- the  Lake  Shore  road  put  into  eflect  a  reduced 
rate  on  that  commodity  from  Cleveland  to  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  new  rate  is  f  1  per  ton,  or  15  cents  per 
barrel,  a  drop  of  5  cents  per  barrel  from  the  rate 
heretofore  in  effect.  The  Michigan  Central,  the 
Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Flint  &  Pi-re 
Marquette  roads  immediately  gave  notice  that 
they  would  make  the  same  rate  from  Saginaw 
Valley,  taking  effect  Aug.  25. 

MINNESOTA. 

IRON— vermilion  RANGE. 

Vermilion  range  ore  shipments  from  Two  Har¬ 
bors  for  the  season,  as  reported  by  the  suprrin- 
tendent  of  docks,  up  to  August  19th,  are  as  follows: 
Minnesota,  297,343  tons;  Chandler,  205,613  tons  ; 
total,  502,956. 

MISSOURI. 

JASPER  COUNTY, 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Joplin,  Aug.  23. 

The  zinc  mines  of  the  district  made  a  large  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  week  ending  Saturday,  August 
•22d,  but  the  sales  of  ore  were  rather  light,  except 
at  Carterville.  on  account  of  a  decline  of  50  cents 
per  ton  in  the  price  of  ore.  The  average  price  paid 
was  but  $22.50  per  ton,  and  many  large  operators 
held  over  their  output  for  better  prices.  The  dis¬ 
trict  is  producing  more  ore  than  the  present  zinc 
smelters  can  handle.  Everything  is  now  pointing 
strongly  to  the  opening  of  a  market  with  Belgi-fin 
zinc  smelters  through  the  efforts  of  the  Southwest 
Missouri  and  Southeast  Kansas  Land  and  Zinc  As¬ 
sociations,  which  have  an  agent  in  Europe  represent¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  this  district.  The  Association 
here  is  making  arrangements  for  reduced  freight 
rates  to  seaport  points.  So  far  very  satisfactory  rates 
of  freight  have  been  secured  from  the  trunk  rail¬ 
way  lines.  Should  this  foreign  market  be  per¬ 
manently  opened,  it  will  revolutionize  the  present 
system  of  purchasing  the  zinc  ores  in  this  uistrict, 
for  instead  of  the  ore  buyer  looking  at  a  pile  of  ore 
in  the  bin  and  apparently  making  a  random  bid, 
ore  will  be  sold  by  an  assay  sample. 

Following  are  the  sales  of  ore  from  the  different 
camps  as  far  as  reported: 

Joplin  mines  1,251,880  lbs.  zinc  ore  and  165,.5(X) 
lbs.  lead;  value  $18,263. 

Webb  City  mines  522,450  lbs.  zinc  ore  and  44,660 
lbs.  lead;  value  $6,998.^. 

Carterville  mines  2,136,350  lbs.  zinc  ore  and  7.3,(580 
lbs.  lead;  value  $25,893.25. 

Zincite  mines  329,590  lbs.  zinc  ore;  value  $3,872. 

Galena,  Kans.,  mines  900.000  lbs.  zinc  ore  and 
92,000  lbs.  lead; value  $12*200. 

District,  total  value,  $67,228.75. 

Interstate  Mining  Company.— This  company 
is  opening  up  some  new  prospects  on  its  land  just 
east  of  the  city. 

Oswego  Mining  Company.— Barber  &  Glover 
are  opening  up  a  fine  property  on  this  company’s 
land,  and  last  week  produced  30.580  lbs.  of  zinc  ore 
and  3,470  lbs.  of  lead.  Crossmau  &  Cook,  who 
have  been  prospecting  with  a  drift  for  some 
time  on  the  old  Par  Hill,  have  com¬ 
menced  sinking  a  development  shaft.  Ihe 
Mittleberg  Land  and  Zinc  Company  has  finished 
its  dead  work  and  is  again  stamping  out  ore;  last 
week  it  produced  47,820  lbs.  zinc  ore  and  3,7.50  lbs. 
lead.  The  Oswego  company  has  been  putting  in  a 
heavy  pumping  plant,  which  will  start  up  this 
week,  when  the  output  of  its  land  will  be  greatly 
increased. 

NEWTON  COUNTY. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Missouri  Land  and  Live  Stock  Company.— 
Mr.  John  M.  Purdy,  the  manager  of  this  company, 
known  locally  as  the  “Scotch  Company,”  inmrms 
us  that  it  sold  last  year  over  40,000  acres  of  min¬ 
eral  land  in  Newton  county,  and  this  year  is  giv¬ 
ing  its  attention  to  90,000  acres  of  land  in  Mc¬ 
Donald  County.  Mr.  Purdy  has  just  returned 
from  the  East  and  says  that  there  is  much  inquiry 
concerning  the  lead  and  zinc  resources  of  South¬ 
west  Missouri,  and  that  he  expects  a  large  trade 
in  mineral  land  this  fall. 

Potwing  &  Holmes.— This  important  lead 
mine  at  Seneca  is  closed  down  by  an  injunction 
pending  some  litigation  as  to  the  title  to  the  prop¬ 
erty. 
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Seneca  Lead  and  Zinc  Company.— This  com¬ 
pany’s  mine  is  virtually  closed  down  on  account 
of  some  changes  and  repairs  which  are  being  made 
in  the  mill;  operations  will  soon  be  resumed,  how¬ 
ever.  Considerable  prospecting  is  being  done  along 
the  line  of  Lost  Creek  and  its  branches, with  favor¬ 
able  indications  of  ore. 

MONTANA. 

Track  laying  from  Monarch  to  Barker  has  been 
commenced  ;  the  distance  between  the  two  places 
IS  12  miles.  Grading  on  the  Neibart  branch  is 
progressing,  and  trains  will  be  running  to  that 
camp  soon  after  they  are  to  Barker.  The  comple¬ 
tion  of  these  branches  will  be  an  important  factor 
in  this  year’s  mining  history  of  Montana. 

.  BEAVERHEAD  COUNTY. 

Golden  Leaf,  I.imited  — During  July  the  mill 
at  Empire  worked  60  stamps  for  27  days,  crushing 
5,000  tons,  of  which  the  yield  was  as  follows :  buL 
lion  $11,000;  sundries,  $1,300;  total,  $12,300.  The 
working  expenses  for  the  month  were  $9,200.  The 
sura  of  $2,.300  was  expended  on  capital  account. 
Work  on  the  new  mill  was  retarded  in  the  latter 
part  of  June  by  the  heavy  rains,  which  put  the 
roads  in  an  impassable  condition.  Good  progress 
has  been  made  since  that  time,  however.  Tunnel 
No.  2,  Golden  Leal  mine,  designed  to  tap  the  Wad- 
ham  ore  body  at  a  depth  of  3U0  ft.,  and  connect 
with  the  main  south  drift  of  the  mine,  was  com¬ 
menced  on  June  8th.  Up  to  the  end  of  June;  106 
ft.  had  been  driven.  The  tunnel  will  be  700  ft,  in 
length,  and  is  being  driven  by  contract  at  a  cost  of 
$7  per  foot.  A  force  of  25  men  is  employed  in  the 
placer  workings,  which  are  expected  to  give  good 
results  this  year. 

DEER  LODGE  COUNTY. 

Cleveland.— The  shaft  at  this  mine  is  down 
.330  ft.,  and  sinking  continues  at  a  satisfactory  rate 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Grant.  It  is  not  yet 
decided  where  the  first  station  will  be  cut.  'Two 
large  steam  boilers  are  being  hauled  to  this  shaft 
to  supply  steam  to  the  pump  and  to  the  new  hoist 
recently  placed  in  position  there.  Very  little 
water  has  been  encountered  thus  far  in  the  mine. 

Granite  Mountain  Mining  Company  — 
President  Rumsey,  of  this  company,  in  an  interview 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  quoted  as  follows :  “  We 
have  just  refused  an  offer  from  an  English 
syndicate  of  $20,000,000  for  the  Granite  Mountain 
mine.  Our  stockholders,  especially  the  holders  of 
small  lots,  would  not  even  consider  the  question 
of  selling  at  that  price.” 

LEWIS  &  CLARKE  COUNTY. 

Montana  Company,  Limited, — The  amount  o 
ore  crushed  in  July  was  7,018  tons,  which  yielded 
$51,000.  The  working  expenses  for  the  month  were 
$42,600.  It  is  expected  that  the  August  output 
will  be  larger. 

MEAGHER  COUNTY. 

Diamond  R.  Mining  Company. — This  company, 
of  Neihart,  recently  received  a  large  plant  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  consisting  of  engine,  boiler,  air  com¬ 
pressor  and  drills,  with  which  to  continue  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  property,  the  Moulton  mine. 
The  shaft  is  now  down  ft.  and  still  sinking. 
The  company  will  sink  to  the  300-ft.  level,  where 
the  first  crosscut  to  the  vein  will  be  made. 

Iron  Chief.— A  new  strike  is  reported  in  the 
30  ft.  crosscut  on  the  300-ft.  level  of  this  mine. 
The  mineral  is  jasper  rock,  carrying  native  copper. 
’Ihe  extent  of  the  vein  is  yet  unknown. 

Queen  of  the  Hills  Mining  Company. — In¬ 
formation  from  Neihart  is  to  the  effect  that  there 
is  12  ft.  of  ore  showing  in  the  face  of  the  tunnel 
being  run  on  the  leaa  in  the  Queen  of  the  Hills, 
and  that  a  body  of  ore  8  ft.  in  width  has  been  un¬ 
covered  in  the  O’Brien  lode,  belonging  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  • 

SILVER  BOW  COUNTY. 

SociETE  Anonyme  des  Mines  de  Lexington.— 
It  is  understood  that  the  Lexington  mill  will  be 
closed  down  during  the  month  of  September,  says 
the  Butte  Inter-Mountain,  but  it  is  not  known 
whether  the  force  at  the  mine  will  be  suspended 
or  not.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  part  of  it  will 
be  laid  off.  The  cause  for  this  is  that  some  im¬ 
portant  changes  are  to  be  made  at  the  mill,  and 
not  lack  of  ore.  From  a  reliable  source  it  is 
learned  that  an  important  strike  was  recently 
made  in  the  east  workings  of  the  mine,  the  ore 
being  of  high  grade.  The  company  proposes  to 
double  its  cooling-floor  capacity.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  have  sumcient  ore  in,  so  as  to  allow  it  to 
cool  48  hours  instead  of  24  as  is  now  the  case,  it 
being  claimed  that  a  higher  percentage  of  metal 
can  be  saved  by  so  doing. 

NEVADA. 

The  Eureka  mill  shut  down  last  week  for  want 
of  water,  but  has  started  up  again.  The  Opbir 
and  Douglas  mills  at  Dayton  are  running  only  half 
force  now.  It  is  reported  that  the  water  being 
used  by  the  ranchers  in  Douglas  County  is  to  be 
turned  into  the  river,  and  then  the  mills  will  prob¬ 
ably  run  full  banded  for  several  weeks. 

ELKO  COUNTY. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent. ) 

Del  Monte  Mining  Company.— No.  1  north 
drift  on  the  third  level  has  been  advanced  26  ft. 
last  week,  showing  a  small  seam  of  very  high- 
grade  ore. 

Nevada  Queen  Mining  Company.— The  east 


crosscut  from  the  bottom  of  the  winze  below  the 
fourth  level  has  been  advanced  23  ft.  in  porphyry. 
It  is  expected  that  the  vein  will  be  cut  this  week. 

North  Commonwealth  Mining  Company.— 
During  the  past  week  there  were  hoisted  13  cars 
of  ore ;  the  car  sample  assayed  $80  per  ton.  The 
north  drift  from  No.  1  winze,  third  level,  east  of 
the  shaft,  has  advanced  28  ft.,  cutting  seams  of 
ore  near  hanging  wall  assaying  $115  per  ton.  On 
the  fourth  level  the  crosscut  raise  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  upward  of  24  ft.  into  vein  formation,  giving 
assays  of  $6.41  per  ton. 

EUREKA  COUNTY. 

Richmond  Consolidated  Mining  Company, 
Limited. — The  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
company  to  hear  the  report  of  the  directors  for  the 
year  ending  February  28th,  1891,  was  held  in  Lon¬ 
don  on  the  6tb  inst. 

The  report  of  the  directors  showed  that  during 
the  year  under  review,  1,346  tons  of  ore  were  raised 
from  the  Richmond  mine,  and  28  tons  purchased, 
making  a  total  of  1,374  tons,  containing  by  assay 
690  oz.  of  gold,  20,854  oz.  of  silver,  and  130  tons  of 
lead.  This  ore  was  sold  at  Salt  Lake  and  Eureka 
for  £6,830  148.  3d.,  the  expenses  of  mining  and 
freight  were  £4,440  178.  M.,  and  after  paying 
£1,595  12s.  lOd.  e^enses  of  management  and  gen¬ 
eral  expenses  at  Eureka,  the  mining  profit  for  the 
year,  with  sundry  receipts,  amounted  to  £784  Os. 
vd.  'rhe  furnaces  were  shut  down  during  the 
whole  of  the  year,  the  small  amount  of  ore  raised 
from  the  mine  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the 
United  States  Government  with  regard  to  the  tim¬ 
ber  suits  making  it  undesirable  to  start  them 
£9,584  178.  lOd.  was  standing  to  the  credit  of  reve¬ 
nue  on  February  28th,  1890,  out  of  which  a  divi¬ 
dend  of  2s.  6d.  per  share,  amounting  to  £6,750,  was 
paid  on  January  Ist,  1891;  £1,750  10s.  7d.  was  re¬ 
ceived  for  interest  on  investments,  making  the  net 
revenue  for  the  year,  after  payment  of  London  ex¬ 
penses,  £916  18s.  3d.  The  amount  standing  to  the 
credit  of  revenue  on  February  28th,  1891,  was  £3,751 
168,  Id.,  out  of  which  the  directors  recommended 
the  payment  of  a  dividend  of  Is.  per  share,  carry¬ 
ing  forward  the  sum  of  £1,051 16s.  Id.  to  the  next 
account.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  company 
in  connection  with  the  timber  suits,  which  were 
withdrawn,  amounted  to  £2,116  7s.  lOd.,  which 
were  paid  out  of  the  reserve  fund.  The  reserve 
fund  now  stands  at  £42,483. 

The  report  of  the  directors  having  been  accepted, 
Mr.  George  Hopkins,  0.  E.,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  made  tne  following  statement :  Tne  Rich¬ 
mond  company  finished  the  first  20  years  of  its 
corporate  existence  on  Aug  3d,  1891.  During  that 
time  the  company  has  taken  from  the  Richmond 
mine,  465,;^  tons  of  ore,  and  has  purchased  from 
other  companies  89,578  tons,  makings  total  of  554, 
873  tons.  This  ore  has  yielded  83,1%  tons  of  lead, 
362,950  oz.  of  gold,  and  11,022,465  oz.  of  silver.  Ihe 
total  value  ot  this  bullion  has  been  £.5,748,%8,  and 
the  net  revenue  to  the  company  £l,15ii,%5,  or  about 
20%.  But  of  this  revenue  £125,280  was  expended 
on  capital  account,  £97,967  in  litigation,  while  a 
loss  of  £18,156  was  sustained  by  a  lire  in  1878,  leav¬ 
ing  a  surplus  of  £915,502,  of  which  there  has  been 
distributed  in  dividends  £871,968,  or  £16  5s.  per 
share— just  33^  times  the  nominal  capital  of  the 
company.  The  shareholders  of  the  company  have 
received  an  average  dividend  of  16%  per  annum 
during  the  whole  period  of  20  years. 

In  commenting  upon  the  report  of  the  directors 
Mr.  Hopkins  stated  that  besides  the  work  done  in 
the  Richmond  mine,  a  good  deal  of  e^loratory 
work  was  done  in  the  Williamsburg.  The  latter 
property,  which  consists  of  three  claims,  each  1,200 
ft.  by  aw  ft.,  about  two  miles  from  the  Richmond 
mine  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  smelt¬ 
ing  works,  was  purchased  for  £3,b00  in  1883.  In 
1884,  £930  was  expended  in  sinking  a  shaft,  but  a 
severe  storm  that  year  destroyed  the  surface 
works,  and  since  that  time  no  work  has  been 
carried  on  at  this  mine,  except  by  tributers,  until 
within  the  last  12  months.  'The  company  upon  re¬ 
suming  work,  commenced  a  new  shaft,  which  is 
now  down  4(X)  ft.  Considerable  drifting  has  been 
done,  and  some  ore  has  been  opened  on  the  400  ft. 
level.  Prospects  are  considered  good  in  this  prop¬ 
erty,  while  some  recent  exploration  work  in 
the  old  Richmond  mine  has  also  been  of  quite 
promising  character. 

The  recommendation  of  the  directoas  as  to  the 
dividend  of  Is.  per  share,  amounting  to  £2,700, 
was  adopted,  and  the  dividend  made  payable 
August  10th. 

lander  county. 

Pittsburg  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited. — Bullion  shipments  during  July 
amounted  to  $8,200;  expenses  at  mine  ana  mill, 
$700;  new  machinery,  $8,3(X). 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

PiocHE  Consolidated  Mining  and  Reduc¬ 
tion  Company. — The  management  is  increasing 
the  working  force  at  the  various  mines  in  order  to 
have  a  good  supply  of  ore  for  the  new  smelter. 
Good  progress  is  being  made  in  the  construction 
of  the  Jack-rabbit  railroad. 

LYON  COUNTY. 

Oest.— A  bar  of  gold  bullion  valued  at  $24,0(X), 
from  this  mine,  was  sold  in  Virginia  City  on  the 
15th  inst.  The  bullion  was  the  result  of  a  27  days’ 
run  of  a  ^stamp  mill,  representing  the  returns  of 
the  crushing  of  4(K)  tons  of  ore.  The  mine,  which  is 
located  in  the  Devil’s  Gate  and  Chinatown  dis¬ 
tricts,  was  purchased  last  June  by  F.  Oest  and  F. 


A.  Bierke  for  $20,0(X).  Since  the  middle  of  that 
mouth  the  owners  have  netted  $24,(X)0  out  of  a 
total  output  of  $40.(XX),  and  claim  to  have  $250,0(X) 
uncovered  and  ready  for  milling. 

STOREY  COUNTY— -COMSTOCK  LODE. 

In  all  probability,  says  the  San  Francisco  Evening 
Post,  there  will  be  no  further  work  done  toward 
dismantling  the  California  mill  until  late  in  the 
fall,  when  it  is  likely  that  the  battery  mill  will  be 
taken  down  to  make  room  for  dumping  purposes 
at  the  C.  &  C.  shaft,  as  the  want  of  such  room  is 
now  being  sorely  felt. 

Alta  Mining  Company.— The  water  in  the 
Alta  shaft  now  stands  10  or  11  ft.  helow  the  1,350- 
ft.  level.  Before  the  Cornish  pumps  were  started 
it  stood  about  25  ft.  above  the  1,3%  ft.  level,  and 
the  entire  level  was  filled  with  water.  All  the 
machinery  connected  with  the  plant  is  working 
smoothly,  and  good  progress  is  being  made  in 
lowering  the  water. 

PoTosi  Mining  Company.— On  the  1100  level,  at 
a  point  77  ft.  south  of  the  north  line  of  the  Potosi, 
an  east  crosscut  was  started  from  a  south  drift 
run  from  the  Chollar  main  working  incline,  which 
was  connected  with  the  Potosi  winze  sunk  from 
the  900  level  and  continued  some  distance  south  of 
it.  As  soon  as  a  thin  selvage  was  penetrated  the 
crosscut  struck  ore  from  which  assays  as  high  as 
$500  were  obtained,  while  the  entire  width  of  ^ft. 
averted  from  $60  to  $70  a  ton.  The  crosscut  is 
now  in  14  ft.,  the  rest  of  the  distance  being  in  a 
formation  of  quartz,  clay  and  porphyry.  Forty 
feet  south  of  this  ciosscut  another  east  crosscut 
revealed  the  same  condition  of  things.  Forty  feet 
north  of  the  Potosi  winze  there  is  another  cross¬ 
cut  east  that  shows  a  width  of  11  ft.  of  from  $25  to 
$30  ore.  This  body  lies  further  away  from  the 
foot  wall  than  the  33^-ft.  vein.  An  e^t  crosscut 
run  opposite  the  Potosi  winze  penetrated  through 
two  or  three  seams  of  good  ore  1  to  2  ft.  wide,  and 
130  ft.  east  of  the  foot  wall  it  went  through  8 
ft.  of  low-grade  ore.  South  of  the  winze  tnere 
are  two  more  crosscuts  that  show  streaks  of 
quartz  carrying  mineral  from  6  in.  to  1  ft.  wide. 
(Jn  the  1,200  level,  30  ft.  south  of  the  east  crosscut 
run  on  the  LlOOj  77  ft.  south  of  the  north  line,  an  east 
crosscut  is  being  run  to  tap,  the  downward  con¬ 
tinuation  of 'the  ore  being  developed  above.  As 
yet,  says  the  Virginia  Enterprise,  this  crosscut 
shows  nothing  of  value.  Thirty  feet  north  of  the 
Potosi  winze  a  body  of  ore  2x  ft.  in  width  has 
been  struck,  which  has  been  followed  a  distance  of 
120  ft.,  the  best  part  of  which  was  a  little  south  of 
the  winze,  where  a  good  bunch  of  riob  ore  was  ex¬ 
tracted.  The  ore  became  low  grade  as  it  went 
south.  On  the  1,500  level,  140  ft.  north  of  tbe 
south  line,  a  crosscut  is  being  run  east,  which  is  in 
SI  ft.  After  passing  through  hard,  blocky  por¬ 
phyry  the  face  plunged  recently  into  quartz  carry¬ 
ing  low-grade  ore.  A  drift  has  been  ruu  south  on 
this  level,  which  is  now  in  329ft.  in  Bullion  ground. 
No  other  crosscutting  has  been  done  in  it  than 
above  noted.  On  the  1,400  level  of  the  Potosi 
winze  a  station  is  being  cut  out,  from  which  north 
and  south  lateral  drifts  will  be  run,  and  crosscut¬ 
ting  will  follow  as  described  in  the  levels  above. 
On  the  1,500  level  of  this  winze  a  station  set  bas 
been  put  in.  From  the  Chollar  main  working  in¬ 
cline  a  station  has  been  cut  out  on  this  level  and  a 
south  lateral  drift  started  therefrom  to  connect 
with  the  Potosi  winze,  and  it  is  now  out  about  12 
ft.  The  1,400  level  will  be  connected  similarly. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) i 
The  following  is  the  weekly  statement  of  ore 
extracted  and  milled  from  certain  of  the  Com¬ 
stock  mines,  with  the  battery  assay  values: 


Tons 

'Fons 

^Assay  Value. 

Mine. 

extracted. 

milled.  Aug.  15. 

Aug  8. 
r24.52 

Con.  Cal.  &  Va. 

1.435 

1.715 

$24.15 

Chollar . 

612 

642 

24.71 

19.40 

Justice . 

137 

137 

11.02 

18.41 

Overman . 

741 

715 

aT3.II 

Savage . 

b152 

460 

18.52 

^00 

Yellow  Jacket.. 

(:700 

d175 

700 

175 

A  Car  sample 

assay  $15.10. 

B  Cars 

of  ore. 

C  Gold 

bearing  rock  to  Santiago  mill. 
Vivian  m  ill. 


D  Silver  bearing  rock  to 


Tbe  following  is  the  report  of  the  ore  and  bullion 
output  of  Comstock  mines  for  the  quarter  ending 
March  31  st,  1891 : 


K 

O 

©'d 

Cost  of 

a 

Profit 

Mine. 

0.2 

Gross 

produc- 

and 

o  cd 

Q 

O 

H 

yield. 

tion. 

£S 

> 

< 

less. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Con.  Cal.  &  Va. 

19.215  349,651.43 

301,086.38 

24.69 

4  .090.00* 

Savage  . 

6,815 

73,081.01 

83,  02.25 

15.81 

10,221.24 

Chollar . 

6,870 

81,805.55 

85,940.20 

16.84 

1,134.65 

Overman . 

6.065 

69,983.82 

53,500.11 

1.5.68  16. 483.71* 

J  ustice . 

1,384 

22,404  59 

21.852.10 

19.17 

552.49* 

Crown  Point.. 

380 

2,623.16 

•21.1-27.39 

18.504.23 

Confidence . 

•232 

3,578.65 

13.362.48 

9,783.83 

(Dun.  Imperial 

1.594 

25,492.75 

30,709.67 

5,216  92 

Challenge . 

380 

5,989.20 

15,211.89 

9.222.69 

Yellow  Jacket. 

1,109 

15,119.37 

52.609.95 

37,490.58 

44,044  652,732.53 

678,702.12 

91,574.14 

*  Profit.  Total  profit,  $65,126.20;  net  loss,  $26,447.94. 
The  following  is  the  tabulated  report  of  the  ore 
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and  bullion  output  of  certain  Comstock  mines  for 
the  quarter  ending  June  30th,  1891 : 


Mine. 

TonsI 
'of  Orel 

1  ex-  1 
t’c’d., 

Gross 

yield. 

1 

Cost  ofl  Pulp 
pro-  assay 
due-  1  per 
tion.  !  ton.  ] 

Profit 

and 

loss. 

Con.  Cal.  &  Va. ... 

25,940  i$59\448 

l$272.399  $23.76!*318.049* 

Challenge . 

431 

6,1991 

15,000 

15  (B| 

8,501 

Chollar . 

6,ft30 

99.2881 

109,572 

13.03] 

19.284 

I'on.  Imperial . 

1,391 

20.851] 

26,272 

15.00 

5,421 

Confidence  . 

7801 

11.9241 

18,492 

15.30l 

6,568 

.luslice . 

1.139 

17,113 

28.624 

15.02] 

11,511 

Overman . 

7,813 

80,346 

114,13*1 

10.29] 

33,790 

Savage . 

7,030 

83,670] 

90,651 

11.83 

6.931 

Yellow  Jacket . | 

4,973 

32,988 

54,422 

;  6.64 

21,434 

1 

56.430  $931,127 

$729,568  116.54  $113,410 

,  1 

*  Profit. 

The  above  figures,  which  are  taken  from  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Assessor  of  Storey  County,  are  not 
calculated  to  inspire  shareholders  with  comfort. 
Consolidated  California  &  Virginia  is  the  only 
mine  showing  a  profit  an  itsoperations  during  the 
second  quarter  this  year.  The  gross  value  of  the 
bullion  produced  yvks  $218,049  more  than  the  cost 
of  production ;  consequently,  it  paid  a  bullion  tax 
to  the  State  of  $10,575.  The  net  loss  on  the  other 
eight  mines  amounted  to  $113,440,  Overman  mak¬ 
ing  the  heaviest  loss.  Yellow  Jacket  following 
next,  with  Chollar  and  Justice  third  and  fourth 
on  the  black  list. 

The  total  tonnage  output  for  the  opening 
quarter  of  the  current  year  amounted  to  44,044 
tons  of  ore,  valued  at  $^2,732,  or  an  average  of 
$14.82  per  ton.  The  improved  assays  of  Consoli¬ 
dated  California  &  Virginia  have  raised  the 
general  average  $1.75 higher  in  the  second  quarter. 
The  average  for  Consolidated  California  &  Vir¬ 
ginia  for  the  opening  quarter  was  $18.20,  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  showing  an  advance  of  $5.56,  and  an 
advance  of  $8  over  the  average  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  quarter  last  year. 

Con.  California  and  Virginia  Mining 
Company. — On  the  1,100  level  the  south  drift  has 
been  extended  50  ft.,  the  total  length  from  the 
shaft  station  being  460  ft.,  running  in  quartz  car¬ 
rying  bunches  and  stringers  of  ore  of  low  value, 
lliis  week  the  drift  will  connect  with  the  drift 
coming  north  from  the  Best  &  Belcher  when 
crosscutting  on  this  level  will  be  commenced.  The 
east  drift,  from  No.  1  winze,  1,750  level,  at  a  point 
.50  ft.  down,  has  been  advanced  30  ft.  The  drift 
shows  a  change  for  the  better  in  passing  from  a 
quartz  formation  of  nominal  value  into  ore,  as  yet, 
however,  only  low  ^rade.  After  closing  the  Eureka 
mill  for  a  few  days  it  was  again  started  last  week. 

Justice  Mining  Company.— A  south  drift  from 
the  370  level  is  out  11  feet,  the  face  in  pay  ore.  A 
north  drift  on  the  822  level,  from  west  crosscut  No. 
1,  has  been  started,  and  is  out  8  ft.,  the  face  in 
low-grade  quartz. 

Savage  Mining  Company.— The  bullion  product 
of  the  mine  duringJuly  was  $29,582.76.  The  Sinaloa 
shaft  has  been  connected  with  the  E  street  tun¬ 
nel.  The  North  Potosi  tunnel  when  connected 
with  the  Sinaloa  shaft  will  at  the  point  of  connec¬ 
tion  be  in  the  west  ledge,  which  works  were  aban¬ 
doned  when  the  Savage  shaft  was  being  sunk 
east,  and  cut  the  east  of  Comstock  ledge  and 
passed  through  it  on  the  1,300  bend.  The  Sutro 
tunnel,  which  ends  at  the  hanging  wall  of  the 
Savage,  will  when  carried  through  cut  the  west 
ledge  at  a  point  more  than  1,600  ftk  deep. 

West  Consolidated  Virginia  Mining  Com¬ 
pany. — At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  last  week  a 
resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  applica¬ 
tion  be  made  to  have  a  survey  made  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  California  &  Virginia  mines,  as  that 
company  has  been  running  drifts  from  the  1,100  to 
the  1,800  levels,  and  tapping  the  west  ledge  in  ter¬ 
ritory  claimed  to  belong  to  the  West  Consolidated 
Virginia. 

WHITE  PINE  COUNTY. 

New  Eberhardt  Company,  Limited.— The 
average  weekly  output  of  the  Monitor  mine  dur¬ 
ing  July  was  18  tons,  valued  at  $35  per  ton.  Ex¬ 
penses  amounted  to  $2,000  for  the  month.  Ex¬ 
penses  at  the  Eberhardt  mine,  $3,000. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

GRANT  COUNTY. 

Aztec  Mining  Company.— Since  June  1,  of  this 
year,  this  company  has  paid  all  current  expenses, 
interest  on  its  $75,000  bonded  indebtedness,  at 
10%,  and  all  of  its  floating  indebtedness,  amount 
ing  to  $18,000,  with  the  exception  of  about  $1,600, 
which  is  the  subject  of  litigation.  The  company’s 
mining,  and  milling  expenses,  etc.,  now  amount  to 
about  $4,300  per  month,  while  it  is  saving  between 
$4  ,700  and  $5,400  per  month  in  gold  on  the  plates, 
aside  from  the  concentrates  that  are  .saved.  The 
mill  returns  have  been  increasing  since  the  third 
level  was  opened.  This  level  is  at  350  ft.,  and 
the  vein  there  is  from  1  to  9  ft.  wide,  averaging 
about  3>^  ft.;  the  ore  mills  $15  a  ton.  The  main 
shaft  (on  the  Kleptomania  claim)  is  now  being 
sunk  to  open  the  500  ft.  level,  and  a.  tunnel  is  being 
driven  from  Aztec  camp  to  connect  with  the 
shaft  at  that  point.  This  tunnel  is  now  in  about 
480  ft.  and  will  have  to  be  driven  about  100  ft.  fur¬ 
ther  to  make  the  connection.  At  the  mill  the 
bumping  tables  are  being  taken  out  and  four  Frue- 
vanners  are  being  put  up  instead. 


Silver  City  Mining  and  Milling  Company.— 
This  company  has  been  formed  and  has  leased 
the  Bremen  mill,  which  it  is  thoroughlv  overhaul¬ 
ing  and  repairing  with  the  intention  of  running  it 
as  a  regular  custom  mill  on  free-milling  ores.  New 
machinery  has  been  ordered  to  put  the  mill  in 
good  condition.  The  company  has  also  leased  and 
bonded  the  seven  mining  claims  comprising  the 
Copper  Point  property  at  Lone  Mountain  and  the 
Monarch  claim  in  the  same  district. 

NEW  YORK. 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY. 

New  York  Concentrating  Company.— This 
company,  in  which  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison  has  an 
interest,  has  leased  the  old  Croft  mine  near  Peeks- 
kill,  which  has  not  been  operated  for  20  years,  and 
will  put  in  machinery  to  concentrate  the  ores. 
This  company  has  acquired  all  rights  to  the  mine, 
including  the  road-bed  of  the  railway  from  the 
mine  to  Peekskill.  As  soon  as  the  necessary  sur¬ 
veys  are  made  the  new  plant  and  machinery  will 
be  put  in.  The  mine  was  first  worked  in  the  Revo¬ 
lution  and  the  ore  was  carried  to  the  furnace  at 
Annsville  on  horseback.  The  remains  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  can  yet  be  seen.  In  1832  John  Croft  leased 
the  mine  to  Herman  Ruggles,  and  he  later  on  as¬ 
signed  his  claim  to  Christopher  Wolff.  Then  John 
Shaw  took  the  claim,  and  after  him  came  William 
Bushnell.  In  1860  Warren  Murdock  renewed 
work  and  took  out  a  large  lot  of  ore.  The  Peeks¬ 
kill  Company  was  then  formed,  and  it  built  the 
railroad  and  prraared  to  do  an  extensive  business; 
but  in  1870  the  Supreme  Court  dissolved  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  mine  has  since  been  idle.  The  new 
owners  will  build  an  additional  6  miles  of  railway 
and  put  in  a  plant  employing  between  100  and  200 
men. 

OHIO. 

R.  M.  Hazeltine,  State  inspector  of  mines,  states 
in  his  16th  annual  report  that  the  past  year  wit¬ 
nessed  great  gains  in  the  fire  clay  industry  in  Ohio, 
amounting  to  259,030  tons.  There  was  an  average 
increase  of  ^  days  in  the  time  worked,  a  gain  of  185 
miners  and  801  in  the  hands  employed  in  its  manu¬ 
facture.  Of  18  counties  making  returns  16  show  an 
increase,  and  of  these  Summit  shows  the  largest 
gain  in  employees  and  Stark  in  the  production, 
which  amounts  to  334%.  With  the  new  manufac¬ 
tories  in  course  of  erection  the  prospects  are  flatter¬ 
ing  that  during  the  coming  year  it  will  rank  with 
Cmumbiana  and  Jefferson,  as  one  of  the  largest 
fire  clay  producing  counties  of  the  state.  The  annual 
average  gain  in  th^roduction  during  the  past  five 
years  has  been  135,8^  tons.  The  iron  ore  production 
nas  fallen  off  during  the  past  two  years.  The  re¬ 
turns  show  that  during  the  past  year  the  loss  in 
black  band  was  28,550  tons,  the  loss  in  hematite  was 
52,771  tons,  the  total  fallingoff  amounting  to  81,321 
tons.  The  limestone  industry  also  shows  a  falling 
off  in  six  of  the  classifications,  and  a  gain  in  but 
three.  The  returns  made  show  that  ^  quarries 
were  in  operation  during  the  year ;  14  operators 
have  retired  from  the  industry  and  35  quarries  re¬ 
mained  idle ;  2,475  persons  found  employment  in 
the  industry,  which  is  a  loss  of  206  as  compared 
with  last  year.  In  the  41  counties  which 
made  returns,  the  average  time  worked  was  246 
days,  a  gain  of  six  days  as  compared  with 
1889. 

OREGON. 

UNION  COUNTY. 


persons  living  outside  the  State,  and  therefore  not 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania.  Among 
the  corporations  appealing  are  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Company,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West¬ 
ern  Railroad  Company.  Delaware  Land  Company, 
Schuylkill  Sc  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company, 
Philadelphia  &^ading  Railroad  Company,  and 
the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company. 

Merriam. — The  Keystone  vein  was  reached  at 
this  colliery  recently  and  opens  the  way  to  a  fine 
body  of  coal.  It  ia  the  north  dip  of  the  Mammoth 
vein,  and  averages  32  ft.  in  thickness.  Three 
shifts  of  men  are  now  driving  a  gangway  into  the 
seam. 

Plymouth  Coal  Company.— Mr.  John  C.  Had¬ 
dock.  general  manager  of  this  company,  has  ad¬ 
dressed  the  following  circular  to  the  employes  of 
Dodson  and  Black  Diamond  Mines  :  I  am  in  receipt 
of  two  petitions  purporting  to  have  been  signed 
by  you  requesting  me  to  conform  to  a  recent  en¬ 
actment  of  the  Legislature,  and  pay  all  wages 
twice  a  month,  instead  of  once  a  month  as  hereto 
fore.  Upon  investigation  I  find  that  your  petitions 
have  375  signatures,  188  from  the  Dodson,  and  187 
from  the  Black  Diamond  mines.  These  signatures 
represent  the  following  occupations  :  Miners  and 
laborers,  137  ;  inside  employes,  of  age,  66 ;  inside 
employes,  under  age,  M  ;  outside  employt^s,  of 
age,  22 ;  outside  employ  »5s,  under  age,  2 ; 
screen-room  boys,  70;  names  on  petition  of 

Fersons  who  are  not  employed  at  these  mines,  24. 

am  advised  that  one  name  has  been  written  three 
times,  and  that  two  names  have  been  written 
twice.  Without  removing  these  double  and  triple 
additions  to  the  number  of  signatures  on  these 
petitions,  but  simply  deducting  the  24  names 
which  have  no  right  to  appear  among  the  workers 
at  these  mines,  I  find  that  out  of  a  total  of  1,012 
persons  employed  at  our  colleries,  only  353  desire  a 
change  from  the  present  system  of  paying  wages 
monthly.  Therefore,  I  am  iustifieu  in  assuming 
that  659  persons  who  did  not  sign  these  petitions 
are  satisfied  with  our  present  system  of  paying 
wages,  and  that  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  consider 
their  convenience  as  well  as  the  requests  of  the 
employes  who  have  signed  the  petition.  You  will 
please  notice  that  any  employ^  who  demands  of 
the  superintendent  or  his  assistants  the  semi¬ 
monthly  payment  of  any  wages  he  may  have 
earned  will  be  paid  as  the- law  directs.  Our  regu¬ 
lar  monthly  pay  day  will  be  continued  as  hereto¬ 
fore. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

Caledonia  Gold  Mining  Company.— The 
monthly  financial  statement  of  this  company 
shows  a  cash  balance  of  $24,131.20  on  August  3d. 

Deadwood-Terra  Mining  Company.— This 
company  reports  a  cash  balaace  of  $:100,000  on 
August  1st. 

Deadwood  &  Delaware  Smelting  Com¬ 
pany. — The  furnaces  were  blown  out  on  the  22d 
inst.  No  reasons  are  assigned  for  this  action,  but 
it  is  understood  that  the  close-down  will  not  be 
very  long. 

Homestake  Mining  Company.— This  company 
has  made  the  following  financial  report  from  June 
1st,  1889,  to  January  1st,  1891. 

Surplus  June  Ist,  1889 . :  |20,622..55 

Gross  product,  19  months,  June  Ist,  1889,  to 
January  1st,  1^1,  from  453,872  tons  of  ore _ 1,631,427.78 


It  is  reported  that  an  important  discovery  has 
just  been  made  at  Cornucopia,  east  of  Union. 
Messrs.  Tyler  and  Cannon,  well-known  prospectors, 
have  for  the  last  two  years  been  engaged  in  pro¬ 
specting  for  the  lost  river  bed  of  the  old  Pine 
Cteek  placer  mines.  It  is  now  reported  they  have 
found  it.  They  have,  in  connection  with  two 
Tacoma  capitalists,  located  and  purchased  over  2(X) 
acres  of.ground,  which  has  been  prospected. 
Coarse  gold  of  a  value  estimated  at  $18  per  ounce 
has  been  found.  Some  pieces  weigh  30  to  40  grains 
each.  Active  steps  are  being  taken  to  at  once 
develop  this  find.  Placer  mining  machinery  has 
been  ordered  and  water  rights  of  500  to  10,000 
inches  have  been  located.  A  force  of  men  is  now 
engaged  digging  ditches  to  convey  water  to  the 
ground. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

COAL. 

A  complete  map  of  the  bituminous  coal  fields  of 
Pittsburg  and  the  Youghiogheny  region  has  just 
been  issued  by  A.  Y.  Lee,  of  Pittsburg. 

Work  is  being  prosecuted  on  the  extension  of  the 
Tyrone  and  Clearfield  branch  from  Curwensville 
to  the  coal  mines  in  Penn  Township.  It  is  expected 
that  the  road  will  be  ready  for  trains  in  about  two 
months. 

The  mine  inspectors’  examining  board  has 
recommended  the  appointment  of  Edward  Rode¬ 
rick  and  Patrick  Blewitt  as  mine  inspectors  of  the 
first  and  second  districts  respectively.  They  were 
the  only  two  candidates  out  of  a  class  of  twelve 
who  were  able  to  answer  90%  of  the  questions 
asked. 

Several  corporations  have  filed  appeals  against 
the  settlement  of  taxes  as  computed  oy  the  Audit¬ 
or  General  and  State  Treasurer.  The  amount  is 
between  $200,000  and  $.3(X),000,  and  much  of  it  is 
delinquent,  as  it  includes  the  taxes  for  1889  and 
1890.  Few  or  no  questions  of  law  are  involved  in 
these  suits,  the  issue  generally  arising  on  the 
holdings  of  the  bonds  of  these  corporations  by 


$1,655,050.33 

Working  expenses . $1,279,418.01 

Dividends,  Nos.  I31  to  149  in¬ 
clusive .  .  237,500.00—1.516,918.01 

Surplus,  January  1st,  1891 .  $138,132  32 

Expenses  include  cost  of  40  additional  stamps, 
making  240  now  in  use. 

TENNESSEE. 

•  ANDERSON  COUNTY. 

Tennessee  Coal  Mining  Company.— J.  E. 
Goodwin,  a  sub-lessee  of  convict  labor  at  the  Brice- 
ville  mine,  has  brought  suit  to  enjoin  the  State 
Board  of  Prison  Inspectors  from  carrying  out  its 
order  for  the  removal  of  the  convicts  from  the  mine. 
The  order  for  the  removal  of  the  convicts  was  made 
by  the  Board  of  Prison  Inspectors  after  G.  W.  Ford, 
State  Labor  Commissioner  and  Inspector  of  Mines 
bad  made  a  report  condemning  the  mine,  and  the 
prison  inspectors  had  made  an  inspection  of  the 
mine  for  themselves  and  confirmed  his  report.  On 
the  24th  inst.  Mr.  Goodwin  began  quo  warranto 
proceeding  in  the  circuit  court  calling  upon  Mr. 
Ford  to  snow  by  what  warrant  he  is  occupying 
the  office  of  inspector.  The  bill  filed  by  Mr. 
Goodwin  sets  forth  that  the  law  creating  the 
office  of  mine  inspector  declares  that  the  In¬ 
spector  shall  be  a  practical  miner  of  not  less 
tnan  five  years’  experience  in  mining.  The  bill 
charges  that  under  the  law  creating  the  office  of 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  with  which  office  that  of 
Mine  Inspector  is  consolidated,  Mr.  Ford  is 
ineligible  to  hold  the  same,  as  be  is  not  a  practical 
miner,  but  has  been  engaged  exclusively  in  shoe¬ 
making.  It  is  alleged  that  the  occupancy  of  the 
office  by  Mr.  Ford  is  not  only  unlawful,  but  is 
prejudicial  to  the  rights  and  privil^^s  of  persons 
engaged  in  mining  in  Tennessee.  'The  bill  closes 
by  charging  that  “  said  Ford  not  only  is  unqualified 
and  ineligible  to  fill  said  office,  but  he  has  in¬ 
tentionally  violated  the  duties  of  his  office  by 
making  reports  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
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certain  mines  in  tbe  State  in  accordance  with  a  < 
preconcerted  plan  to  make  a  report  prejudicial  i 
to  the  rights  of  relator  herein,  to  wit :  as  to  the  '■ 
Bricerille  mine.” 

Judge  McAllister,  before  whom  the  Goodwin 
suit  was  brought,  ordered  a  writ  to  issue,  on  the 
28th  inst.,  restraining  the  order  of  the  Prison  In¬ 
spectors  for  the  removal  of  the  convicts  from  the 
stockade  at  Briceville,  but  refused  to  interfere 
with  the  order  prohibiting  the  working  of  the  con¬ 
victs  in  the  mines. 

UTAH, 

EMERY  COUNTY. 

Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company. — This  com 
pany  has  for  tbe  past  year  at  the  Castle  Gate  mine 
used  a  hoist  or  haulage  drum  operated  by  electric¬ 
ity.  The  drum  was  made  by  the  Lidgerwood 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  New  York,  and  the 
electric  motor  and  the  electrical  equipment  was 
furnished  by  the  Thomson-Van  Depoele  Electric 
Mining  Company,  together  with  all  the  electrical 
apparatus  for  the  power  station.  Trains  of  16  large 
pit  cars  run  out  of  the  mine  by  gravity,  dragging 
the  tail  rope  after  them.  The  empty  trains  are 
hauled  back  into  tbe  mine  by  the  haulage  drum, 
located  nearly  2,000  ft.  from  the  chute  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  mine.  The  operation  of  this  apparatus 
has  proved  so  satisfactory  and  so  economical  that 
the  company  has  ordered  two  more  electric  hoists 
of  more  powerful  type.  Mr.  James  T.  Gardiner, 
consulting  engineer  of  the  company,  reports  that 
the  electric  apparatus  has  been  in  every  way  so 
satisfactory  that  for  the  Winter  Quarters  Mine, 
operated  by  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company, 
an  electric  locomotive  and  equipment  of  nearly 
two  miles  of  underground  railway  with  the 
Thomas- Van  Depoele  system  has  been  ordered. 

JUAB  COUNTY. 

Considerable  prospecting  work  is  still  going  on 
in  the  Deep  Creek  region,  but  the  excitement  of 
three  months  ago  has  entirely  subsided.  There 
are  not  more  than  40  or  50  men  at  Dugway  at  pre¬ 
sent.  Lack  of  water,  which  has  not  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  siiflicient  quantities  for  mining  pur¬ 
poses,  and  difficult  communication  with  the 
nearest  railway  point  are  the  great  obstacles  to  the 
development  of  this  district. 

Buckhorn  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Com¬ 
pany. — The  shaft  is  now  down  80  ft.,  and  is  being 
sunk  by  two  shifts.  Regular  shipments  of  high- 
grade  ore  are  being  made  by  wagon,  but  ore  as¬ 
saying  70  oz.  silver  or  less  per  ton  is  held  at  the 
mine  awaiting  the  erection  of  the  proposed  smel¬ 
ter.  Contracts  for  the  latter  have  not  yet  been  let, 
a  sufficient  water  supply  not  having  been  secured. 
Prospecting  for  water  is  still  in  progress. 

Eureka  Hill  Mining  Company.— The  com¬ 
pany  is  at  present  shipping  about  3,000  tons  of  ore 
per  month.  This  output  is  shortly  to  be  in¬ 
creased. 

Saddle  Rock. — S.  H.  Gilson,  owner  of  this  mine 
at  Dugway,  reports  that  the  shaft  which  he  is 
sinking  is'down  40  ft.,  and  shows  a  body  of  galena 
ore  23^  ft.  wide,  assaying  70  oz.  silver  per  ton,  and 
35%  lead. 

salt  lake  county. 

Emma  Company,  Limited.— The  company  sold, 
during  June.  22  tons  of  ore  and  33  tons  of  concen¬ 
trates.  which  realized  $3,634.76. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

It  is  reported  that  Wm.  Tyrel,  representing  an 
Eastern  syndicate  of  which  \V.  H.  Fay,  of  Boston; 
R.  A.  Croger,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Senator  Cam¬ 
eron  are  said  to  be  members,  has  just  completed  a 
deal  for  400,000  acres  of  coal  and  timber  land 
lying  in  Fayette,  Kanawha  and  Nicholas  counties. 
The  price  paid  was  over  $1,000,000.  The  syndicate 
will  develop  tbe  land  for  coal  and  iron. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

NEW  south  wales. 

The  property  at  Stephen’s  Creek,  12  miles  from 
Broken  Hill,  upon  which  platinum  was  recently 
discovered,  has  been  examined  for  an  English  syn¬ 
dicate,  which  is  considering  its  purchase.  Sarn¬ 
ies  from  the  platinum  bearing  drift  are  said  to 
ave  assayed  7  dwt.  per  ton — so  high  an  assay  that 
it  is  probable  that  these  were  selected  specimens. 

MEXICO. 

Two  representatives  of  an  American  and  Eng¬ 
lish  syndicate  have  arrived  at  tbe  city  of  Mexico 
in  connection  with  the  organization  of  a  company 
to  work  tbe  coal  mines  at  Piedras  Negras,  and 
construct  a  subsidized  railroad  from  Piedras 
Negras  to  Monterey.  It  is  also  said  they  contem¬ 
plate  the  building  of  a  railroad  from  Eagle  Pass 
to  some  point  on  the  International  Railway  north 
of  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

coahuila. 

CoAHUiLA  Coal  Company.— In  speaking  of  the 
new  coal  washer  of  this  company  at  the  Alam  and 
Hondo  mines,  a  slip  of  the  pen  made  us  say  that 
it  was  erected  by  the  Fort  Scott  Foundry  and 
Machine  Works  Company,  of  Kansas  City,  instead 
f  Fort  Scott,  Kan.  The  Coahuila  company  has 
Iready  shipped  1,600  tons  of  washed  coal  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  which  has  given  excellent  results.  The 


office  of  the  Coahuila  Coal  Company  is  at  2S  Broad 
street.  New  York.  Mr.  J.  Stewart  Mackie  is  the 
secretary. 

RUSSIA. 

Tbe  mineral  riches  in  tbe  Volhirnia  district  are 
about  to  be  worked  by  a  company  just  formed  for 
that  purpose.  The  company  proposes  not  only  to 
mine  the  ore,  but  also  to  erect  blast  furnaces  for 
treatingthe  iron  ore,  which  exists  in  abundance 
on  tbe  Roudnia  Podloubetzka  property,  and  also 
to-  work  the  other  miuerals  and  coal  of  good 
quality  existing  there. 

>  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Tbe  output  of  the  Witwateisrand  mines  in  June 
amounted  to  55,863  oz.  gold,  valued  kt  £196,225. 
There  were  1,490  stamps,  dropping  an  average  of 
23.98  da^s,  crushing  94,8^  tons  of  ore.  The  Main  ! 
Reef  produced  91,172  tons  of  ore,  yielding  51,630  oz. 
gold,  valued  at  £181,296 ;  the  Black  Reef,  1,310  tons 
of  ore,  942  oz  of  gold,  £3,399 ;  the  Battery  Reef, 
1,150  tons  of  ore,  984  oz.  gold,  £3,4.53;  other  reefs, 
1,194  tons  of  ore,  627  oz.  gold,  £2,196.  Tbe  remain¬ 
der  of  the  output  came  from  alluvial  banks,  etc. 
The  Ferreira  Company  paid  a  dividend  during  tbe 
month  of  50%  on  its  capital  of  £33,000.  Langlaagte 
estate  paid  4%  on  £450,000;  Meyer  &  Charlton, 
12)^%  on  £43,000;  New  Primrose,  6%  on  £35,000; 
Stanhope,  10%  on  £%,000. 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 

ENGLAND. 

There  is  prospect  of  a  revival  of  the  lead-mining 
industry  of  Swaledale,  Yorkshire,  a  rich  vein  of 
lead  ore  having  been  discovered  on  an  estate  on 
Grinton  Moor,  near  Reeth,  belonging  to  Mr. 
McLure.  of  London. 

SCOTLAND. 

The  disruption  in  the  Scottish  mineral  oil  com¬ 
bination,"  which  has  been  threatening  for  some 
time  past,  has  been  averted  by  mutual  Concessions. 
A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
details  of  an  agreement  for  next  year  on  lines  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  of  last  year’s  agreement.  The  Brox¬ 
burn,  the  Oakbank,  Pumpherston  and  Young's 
are  the  only  companies  that  have  declared  a  div¬ 
idend  this  year,  tne  others  having  bad  a  debit  bal¬ 
ance — in  some  cases  a  large  one— or  too  small  a 
credit  balance  to  justify  the  payment  of  a  dividend. 

WALES. 

It  is  reported  that  an  important  deposit  of  silver 
ore  has  been  discovered  in  Cardig^nsnire. 


BUILDING  MATERIAL  MARKET. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  Aug.  28. 

The  market  for  building  materials  is  generally 
quiet.  The  recent  spells  of  torrid  weather  have 
interfered  with  building  operations  more  than  is 
generally  believed.  Moreover,  the  etfects  of  the 
labor  difficulties  of  last  spring  have  not  yet  been 
obliterated.  Dealers  in  this  market,  however,  are 
commencing  to  look  with  anticipation  toward  a 
renewal  of  activity  this  fall. 

Brick.- The  arrivals  of  brick  at  this  market 
have  been  quite  large,  and  have  thus  prevented 
tbe  decrease  in  the  available  supply,  which  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  current  demand.  We  esti¬ 
mate  the  accumulations  of  brick  here  to  be  no  less 
than  3,000,600.  During  the  past  week  prices  have 
been  getting  weaker,  and  we  now  quote  :  Haver- 
straw,  $4.7^.$5.25  per  M.  ;  Uprivers,  $4.25@$5 ; 
Jerseys,  $4(^$4.25 ;  Pale,  $2@$£25. 

Lime.— The  customary  dullness  at  this  time  of 
the  year  prevails  in  the  lime  market,  but  dealers 
expect  that  by  tbe  end  of  next  month  activity  will 
have  been  resumed.  A  few  arrivals  of  Maine  lime 
came  in  during  the  week  and  were  promptly  taken 
up.  We  hear  of  nothing  doing  in  St.  Johns  lime. 
Our  quotations  are  :  Maine  (Rockland,  Rockport 
and  Thomaston)  per  barrel,  $1  both  for  common 
and  finishing.  St.  Johns  (Canady  lime,  85c.  for 
common  and  $1  finishing.  State  (Glens  Falls,  N. 
Y.,)  lime,  90c.  per  barrel. 

Lath. — This  article  is  scarce  just  nOw,  and  $2.15 
is  quoted.  A  great  many  laths  have  been  sold 
durine  the  past  fortnight:  indeed,  dealers  claim 
that  they  have  done  a  better  business  in  lath  this 
month  than  for  the  same  time  of  1890. 


CHEMICALS  AND  MINERALS. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  Aug.  28. 

Heavy  Chemicals. — The  general  features  of  the 
market  for  heavy  chemicals  show  little  change 
from  our  last  report.  Everything  is  quiet.  The 
advices  from  the  other  side  contain  nothing  of  in¬ 
terest,  save  the  fact  that  the  Ajkali  Union  appears 
to  be  on  tbe  ascendant  just  now,  although  there 
are  rumors  afioat  to  the  effect  that  some  opposi¬ 
tion  works  are  to  be  erected  within  the  near 
future.  As  vet,  this  latter  bit  of  information,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  regarded  merely  as  a  rumor  which 
is  not  without  an  air  of  possibility. 

Caustic  Soda.— There  is  a  slight  demand  for  tbe 
60%  variety,  which  remains  at  3‘25c.  For  tbe  higher 
gr^es  the  demand,  as  well  as  the  shipments,  have 
decreased  of  late.  For  70-74%  we  quote  3@3‘05c., 
according  to  time  of  delivery. 

Carbonated  Soda  Ash. — We  hear  of  a  renewal  of 
operations  among  certain  glassmakers  which  has 
brought  qbout  a  brisker  trade  during  the  past 


week.  The  general  resumption  of  work  by  manu¬ 
facturers  requiring  this  ash.  which  takes  place 
within  the  next  few  weeks,  has  caused  a  fair  de¬ 
mand  for  goods  on  the  spot  and  for  quick  deliver¬ 
ies.  We  quote:  48%,  l’5^1‘60c.,  according  to  time 
of  delivery,  and  l'5(%l’55c.  for  the  38%  brands. 

Caustic  Soda  Ash. — We  hear  of  nothing  new  in 
this  article,  which  is  quoted  at  l‘50@l'60c.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  quantity  and  quality. 

Alkali. — The  same  causes  that  have  produced  an 
improvement  in  carbonated  soda  ash  have  had  a 
similar  effect  on  this  market.  A  fair  amount  of 
business  is  reported  for  the  past  week,  and  we 
hear  of  a  very  fair  demand  for  both  48%  and  58%, 

'  which  we  quote  at  l-.55@l’B0c.  and  l'4.i@l'50c.,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Sal  Soda. — The  stocks  of  English  sal  soda  are 
light  at  present.  There  has  been  a  pretty  fair 
amount  of  business  transacted  at  l'07@i  20c..  ac 
cording  to  quantity,  make  and  time  of  delivery. 

Bleaching  Powder.— The  market  for  bleach  just 
now  is  quiet,  but  steady.  We  hear  of  but  little 
demand  for  any  delivery.  Our  quotations  are 
2@205c. 

Acids. — In  this  market  the  general  features 
which  have  characterized  it  for  some  time  pa.st 
continue  absolutely  unchanged.  Manufacturers 
are  for  the  most  part  busy  on  old  contracts,  but 
we  hear  of  very  little  in  the  shape  of  new  business. 
Prices  rule  as  fast  week,  arid  we  repeat  our  quota¬ 
tions  of  acid  per  100  lbs.  in  New  York  :  Acetic, 
$1.50@$1.65;  alum,  $1.50@$1.65;  muriatic,  18°,  80c. 
fa!$l;  muriatic,  20°,  90c.@$1.10;  muriatic.  22°,  $1(«), 
$1.20;  nitric,  40°,  is  selling  for  $4.50,  and  from  that 
upward,  according  to  quality,  etc.;  nitric,  42°,  $5 
@$6;  oxalic,  $7@$7.25;  sulphuric,  60°,  750.(0  $1;  sul¬ 
phuric,  66°,  &5c.@$l:  tartaric,  $3.30@$3.40. 

Brimstone— The  arrival  &  during  the  week  have 
been  very  light  and  tbe  demand  almost  nil.  The 
market  generally  is  very  duiet.  We  quote  August- 
September  shipments,  $26.85  lor  best  unmixed 
seconds  and  $26.35  for  best  unraixed  thirds.  On 
the  spot,  best  seconds  are  $27;  no  thirds  are 
offered. 


Fertilizing  Chemicals. — There  is  a  slight  im¬ 
provement  in  the  market  for  fertilizing  chemicals. 
There  has  been  rather  more  inquiry  for  forward 
shipments  and  a  few  odd  sales  during  the  week 
inmeate  the  approach  of  the  fall  trade. 

Our  quotations  this  week  are:  Sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia,  3'05(@3'10c.  Bone  sulphate,  3'02>^(a3‘05c. 
Dried  blood,  $1.93@$2  per  unit.  Tankage,  $19(^ 
$21.  Azotine,  l'95c.  Borie  meal,  $22.50(^$23..5(); 
raw,  $24@$26.  Fish  scrap,  $21.50® $22.50.  Acidu¬ 
lated  fish  scrap,  $11.50. 

Double  Manure  Salts.— We  quote  the  Syndicate 
price  of  l’i0®lT2>^"c,  for  4^.  For  90’/  to  95%  basis, 
90%  foreign  invoice,  weights  and  lists,  2  07><j® 
2'lOc.  Lots  under  50  tons  are  proportionately 
higher. 

South  Carolina  phosphate  rock  is  unchanged. 
We  quote  for  land  rock  $7@$8,  wet  and  drj,  re¬ 
spectively,  f.  o.  b.  vessels  at  mines,  and  $7.25® 
f.  o.  b.  cars.  High-giade  river  rock  is  scarce. 
Low  grades  taken  from  the  marshes  are  selling  at 
about  $7.2.5. 


Messrs.  Couper.  Millar  &  Co.,  of  London,  Eng., 
send  us  the  following  interesting  report  on  the 
fertilizer  market  of  the  United  Kingdom,  under 
date  August  18th :  Business  in  phosphates  con¬ 
tinues  restricted,  and  though  sellers  or  the  higher 
grades  of  Florida  are  constantly  reducing  their 
prices  buyers  cannot  be  induced  to  operate. 
Speaking  generally  there  is  sufficient  raw  ma¬ 
terial  in  stock  and  coming  forward  on  old  contracts 
to  carry  manufacturers  until  the  end  of  this  year, 
so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  they  prefer  to 
take  the  risks  of  the  market  with  regard  to  their 
future  requirements.  Sellers  of  Peace  River  rock 
are  very  firm,  and  will  not  sell  under  lOj^d.,  there 
being  a  good  demand  for  this  grade  in  the  States. 

The  combination  of  raisers  ot  Liege  phosphate  is 
now  complete,  and  embraces  all  the  important 
producers  with  perhaps  two  exceptions.  'Tne 
members  of  the  Somme  Phosphate  Syndicate  have 
also  renewed  their  combination  engagenient  and 
determined  to  continue  tbe  suspension  of  mining 
operations  if  necessary  to  check  the  constant  fall 
in  prices.  As  Somme  phosphate,  owing  to  its  ge¬ 
ographical  situation  and  the  fact  of  its  being 
ground  ready  for  use,  finds  its  way  into  parts 
where  neither  Florida,  even  at  present  prices,  nor 
other  materials  can  compete  with  it,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  this  action  of  the  Syndicate  may 
nave  greater  effect  than  buyers  are  at  present  dis¬ 
posed  to  think.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  has  ad¬ 
vanced  during  the  month  by  about  5s.  per  roii,  and 
business  is  active  both  for  prompt  and  forward 
delivery,  while  nitrate  of  soda  has  risen  12s.  6d. 
per  ton  on  the  announcement  that  the  Permanent 
Committee  has  fixed  the  maximum  quantity  for 
shipment  during  1891  at  800,600  tons,  or  2^,000 
tons  below  the  ^ipments  for  1890. 

Of  mineral  phosphates,  Canadian  60%  and  70%  is 
still  offered  at  8d.  per  unit,  ex  ship  .at  direct  ports. 
South  Carolina  is  quoted  nominally  atlOj^d.  Flor¬ 
ida  75%  is  being  onered  over  this  and  next  year  at 
lOd.  per  unit,  but  Peace  River  and  similar  n  ck  is 
held  for  lOj^d.  Somme  pbospba.e  has  fallen  anout 
Id,  per  unit,  present  price  for  early  shipment  being 
lid.  to  Is.  per  unit  for  70%  according  to  port.  Osso 
phosphate  and  Belgian, are  pt  same  as  last  advised. 

Kainit. — Nothing  of  any  interest  has  been  done 
ill  this  article.  We  repeat  our  quotations  of 
$8.75(g$9.25,  according  to  quantity. 

Muriate  pf  Potash.— There  have  been  no  aiiivals 
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durine  the  week,  and  business  generally  has  been 
very  dull.  Sales  aggregate  100  tons.  Prices  are 
unchanged,  and  we  quote  ^1.7734@?1"82>^»  accord¬ 
ing  to  quantity. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. — Quite  an  amount  of  business 
has  been  done  along  the  coast  at  $1.82^(a)$1.85  for 
forward  shipment.  There  have  been  large  ar¬ 
rivals  at  this  port,  five  vessels  within  the  past 
three  weeks  having  brought  in  about  50,000  bags. 
The  spot  price  for  nitrate  in  lots  of  1,000  bags  is 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


The  Christiana  Window-glass  Company’s  works 
at  South  Wilmington  will  start  up  September  1st 
with  over  100  workmen  and  will  pay  the  increase 
demanded  by  the  glass  gatherers.  The  gatherers 
demand  70%  of  the  wages  the  blowers  receive, 
which  range  from  925  to  940  per  week.  This  de¬ 
mand  has  unsettled  the  trade  in  other  districts 
and  made  the  date  of  the  fall  resumption  of  work 
very  uncertain,  so  that  the  Wilmington  factory 
will  probably  be  the  first  one  in  the  country  to 
start  up. 

Itlverpool.  Aug  19 

(Special  Correspondence  of  J.  P.  Brunner  &  Co.) 


The  market  for  heavv  chemicals  has  gone  dull. 
All  around,  the  position  is  disa|)pointing;  at  the 
same  time  prices  are  firmly  maintained  and  all 
resale  parcels  have  been  practically  cleared. 

Soda  ash  is  steady  and  nominal  quotations  are 
as  follows :  Caustic  ash,  48%,  £5  2s.  fid.  per  ton  ; 
58%,  £6  48.  per  ton  ;  carb.  ash,  48%.  £5  7b.  fid.  per 
ton ;  58%,  £6 10s.  per  ton,  all  net  cash.  A  premium 
is  asked  for  special  brands. 

Soda  crystals  are  quoted  at  £3  5s.@£3  78.  fid. 
per  ton  net  cash,  and  a  moderate  business  is  pass- 
ing. 

Caustic  soda  is  in  limited  demand  and  steadv,  as 
follows:  fi0%,  £9  10s.@£9  15s.;  70%,  £10  158.(®  '911 ; 
74%,  £11  15s.@£12;  70%,  £13  and  upward  per  ton. 
All  net  cash,  accoraing  to  quantity  and  brand. 

Bleaching  Powder.  —  Nominal  quotation  for 
hardwood  is  £7.10s.  per  ton,  net  cash,  but  no 
business  reported  for  the  States,  as  the  resale  par¬ 
cels  have  all  been  cleared  oflf  the  market.  The 
Union  quotation  for  hardwood  for  America  is 
£8  per  ton  net  cash,  but  this  is  merely  nominal, 
as  the  Alkali  Company  will  not  sell  on  this  market 
for  States  or  Canada. 

Chlorate  of  potash  is  dull  at  5^d.  per  lb.,  less 

'Bicarb  soda  in  demand  at  £fi  15s.(^£7  per  ton, 
less  2J^%  for  one  cwt.  kegs,  according  to  brand  and 
quantity,  with  usual  allowances  for  larger  pack  ■ 
ages. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  still  very  scarce,  and 
firmly  held  at  £11  2s.  fid.  per  ton  for  good  gray 
24%  in  double  bags,  and  £11  7s.  fid.  per  ton  for  25% 
in  double  bags,  less  2^%  f.  o.  b.  here. 

The  “Chemical  Union”  at  present  has  matters 
pretty  much  in  its  own  hand;  but  this  is  not  likely 
to  be  the  case  for  any  length  of  time,  as  several 
opposition  works  are  talked  of,  and  although  it 
will  be  some  time  before  the  new  concerns  can  get 
to  work,  the  Alkali  Company  will  probably  feel 
the  effects  of  competition  oy  and  by. 


MINING  STOCKS. 


[For  complete  quotations  of  shares  listed  in  New  York. 
Boston,  San  Francisco,  Baltimore,  Denver,  Kansas  City. 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis.  London,  and 
Put  is,  see  pages  258  and  260.1 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  Aug.  28 

The  railroad  stock  market  has  shown  some  im¬ 
provement  during  the  week  and  this  has  affected 
mining  stocks  favorably.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  rise  in  the  price  of_  railroad  stocks  has 
been  followed  by  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  values 
of  mining  shares,  but  a  better  feeling  generally 
prevails.  At  the  close  to-day  a  good  deal  of  mining 
stock,  comparatively  speaking,  was  sold.  More¬ 
over,  we  hear  of  various  stocks  being  picked  up 
quietly. 

Sales  have  taken  place  at  the  Consolidated 
Stock  and  Petroleum  Exchange  which  have  not 
been  placed  on  the  official  lists.  We  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  there  is  any  great  effort  to  obtain 
control  of  any  particular  property  by  the  buying 
up  of  its  stock  ^ietly. 

There  were  ^,325  shares  sold,  of  which  4,fi55 
were  dividend  payers,  and  22,fi70  non-dividend. 
Last  week  there  were  4,275  dividend-paying  shares 
sold,  and  21,270  non-dividend-payers,  making  a 
total  *  of  25,545  shares  sold,  a  decrease  of  2,045 
shares  this  week. 

The  Comstocks  show  no  improvement  this  week. 
Best  &  Belcher  disposed  of  400  shares  at  ^1.35  @ 
93.65:  Chollar  was  quiet  at  92.20  @  92.35;  of  Com¬ 
stock  Tunnel  stock  there  were  sales  of  1,600  shares 
at  17c.  Transactions  in  Mexican  aggregated  500 
shares  at  92.40  @  92.60:  Union  Consolidated  was 
dealt  in  to  the  extent  of  350  shares  at  92.40  @  92.55 
and  Utah,  050  shares  at  85c.  &  90c. 

Gould  &  Curry  fluctuated  between  91.60  and 
91.85,  with  390  shares  disposed  of.  Sales  of  Hale 
&  Norcross  amounted  to  350  shares  at  91.80  @ 
92.0a;  Ophir  opened  at  9^.90  and  declined  to  9^1.79, 
with  a  total  of  360  shares  sold.  Sierra  Nevada  was 
quiet  at  93.20  @  93.^.  400  shares  of  Yellow 
Jacket  changed  hands  at  91-70  @  94-75.  Con¬ 
solidated  California  Virginia  advanced  from 
96  50  to  97.13,:with  sales  of  145  shares. 

Among  the  Tuscaroras  we  note  a  sale  of  Navajo, 


300  shares  at  25c.  Nevada  Queen  at  24c  @  26c. 
disposed  of  500  shares.  Commonwealth  had  a  sale 
of  100  shares  at  25c. 

The  Colorado  stocks  appeared  in  better  demand 
during  the  week.  There  was  a  sale  of  100  shares 
of  Aspen  at  95;  Little  Chief  shows  a  single  transac¬ 
tion  of  1(X)  shares  at  29c.  and  Leadville  Clonsoli- 
dated  another  at  10c.  An  equal  number  of  shares 
of  Iron  Silver  changed  bands  at  93.45;  Lacrosse 
was  quiet  at  4c.@5c.,  and  Monitor,  at  2c.,  shows 
sales  of  400  shares.  Phoenix  Lead,  which  has  not 
been  dealt  in  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
shows  a  sale  of  100  shares  at  10c. 

Among  the  California  stocks  we  note  sales  of 
350  shares  of  Standard  at  91-20.  Bulwer,  a  long 
stranger  to  the  Exchange,  shows  up  this  week 
with  100  shares  at  25c.  Astoria  continues  to  have 
numerically  large  transactions.  This  week  3.900 
shares  changed  hands  at  the  usual  price  of  Ic.  Bel¬ 
mont  shows  sales  of  1,350  shares  at  83@85c 
Brunswick  at  10(ffil2c.  shows  sales  of  3,600 
shares.  Mr.  H,  R.  Lounsbery,  the  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  company,  has  forwarded  to  the  stock¬ 
holders  a  copy  of  a  telegram  received  from 
the  superintendent  of  the  mine,  stating  that  the  | 
mill  started  on  the  21st  inst.,  and  that  the  mine  | 
was  improving.  Emmett,  at  65@70c.,  was  dealt  in  1 
to  the  extent  of  400  shares.  The  official  lists  of  the 
exchange  report  the  sales  of  Middle  Bar  during 
the  we^  to  have  been  5,700  shares  at  Ic.  and  2c., 
but  we  are  informed  that  a  considerable  quantity 
of  this  stock  has  been  sold  and  not  reported 
officially 

Among  Utah  stocks  Horn  Silver  shows  sales  of 
600  shares  at  93.45  @  93.55 ;  Ontario  was  dealt  in 
this  week  at  939.50  @  940,  with  110  shares  sold. 

Deadwood  Terra  was  the  only  Black  Hill  stock 
dealt  in.  200  shares  were  sold  at  91-60. 

Kingston  &  Pembroke,  which  has  not  been  dealt 
in  for  some  time,  shows  a  solitary  transaction  of 
100  shares  at  40c. 

El  Cristo  was  in  considerable  demand  during  the 
week,  and  the  price  advanced  steadily  from  42c.  to 
.50  c.  The  total  transactions  abrogated  1,600 
shares.  This  is  more  activity  in  El  Cristo  stock 
than  we  have  been  called  upon  to  report  for  many 
months  past. 


Boston.  Aug.  27. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

There  is  but  little  change  to  note  in  copper  stocks 
the  past  week.  Prices  generally  are  quite  firm, 
and  in  a  few  instances  higher  figures  are  quoted, 
but  the  volume  of  business  is  smaller  and  orders 
are  not  as  numerous  as  last  week. 

The  Montana  stocks  lead  in  point  of  activity  and 
show  a  good  degree  of  firmness,  holding  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  last  week  remarkably  well.  Boston  & 
Montana  has  been  sold  at  944>^(^945  and  Butte  at 
916^916}^. 

Calumet  &  Hecla  has  been  very  quiet,  with  small 
sales  at  9260— a  gain  of  93  for  the  week.  Tamarack 
also  advanced  from  9135  to  9137  on  sales  of  less 
than  100  shares. 

There  has  been  a  better  demand  for  Centennial, 
but  the  stock  is  strongly  held,  and  holders  are  not 
disposed  to  part  with  it  at  prices  which  have  been 
ruling  of  late.  A  few  sales  are  reported  at  917@ 
but  no  large  amounts  are  offered. 

There  have  been  no  sales  of  Quincy  the  past 
week.  The  types  made  quotations  last  week  98c. 
(g91.05>^,  which  should  have  been,  of  course,  998@ 

91051^. 

Atlantic  shows  an  advance  on  small  lots  to 
9143^,  with  later  sales  at  914.  Franklin  sold  up  to 
9I6  for  100-share  lots,  and  a  small  lot  sold  at  917. 
Kearsarge  was  fairly  strong  but  dull  at  912Ji. 
Osceola  sold  at  9373i,  but  lost  the  fraction  later. 

Allouez  advanced  to  92.  Arnold  sold  up  to 
913^^,  and  is  quite  strong,  with  a  fair  demand  for  it. 
National  advanced  from  923i  to  93.  Santa  Fe  was 
steady  at  .50c. 

3  p.M. — At  the  afternoon  call  Boston  &  Montana 
sold  at  944%@945,  Butte  &  Boston  at  91fiK. 
Kearsarge  advanced  3^  to  913.  The  balance  of  the 
ist  was  unchanged. 


cents,  and  Bulwer,  25  cents.  Of  the  Tuscaroras, 
Belle  Isle  ruled  steady  at  55  cents,  and  Grand 
Prize,  15  cents.  Peer  ana  Peerless,  in  the  Quijotoa 
group,  were  quoted  at  10  cents  each,  with  small 
sales. 


San  Francisco,  Aug.  28’  [By  telegraph].  The 
opening  prices  to-day  do  not  show  much 
change  from  the  ruling  prices  during  the  week. 
Quotations  were:  Best  &  Belcher,  93.40;  Chollar 
92  .05;  Consolidated  California  Virginia,  96-37^; 
Gould  &  Curry,  91.63;  Hale  &  Norcross,  91.75; 
Mexican,  92.20;  Ophir,  93.35,  Savage,  92.60;  Sierra 
Nevada,  93.05;  Union  Consolidated,  92.25;  Yellow 
Jacket,  91.60.  Of  the  Tuscaroras  North  Belle 
Isle  was  35c.,  and  Navajo,  20c.  Of  the  California 
mines  Bodie  Consolidated  was  fiOc.,  Bulwer,  25c. 
and  Mono,  25c. 


Lake  Superior  Iron*  Gold  and  Sliver  Storks. 

(Special  Report  by  A.  M.  Helmer,  Milwaukee,  Wis.) 


Iron. 

Gogebic  Range: 

Anvil .  93.50 

Ashland .  51.00 

Aurora .  9.50 

Bessemer  Consoli¬ 
dated  Bonds .  20% 

Brotherton .  2.50 

Cary . 

Colby . 

Father  Hennepin . 

Germania .  8.00 

Gogebic  Iron  Syndi¬ 
cate  . 25 

Iron  Belt .  2.00 

Metropolitan  Land 

and  Iron  Co .  62.00 

Montreal .  10.50 

North  Pabst  _  2.25 

Northern  Chief.  . . .  30.00 

Odanah .  13.50 

Pabst . 

Palm .  1.75 

Pence . 1.25 

Penokee  and  Goge¬ 
bic  Developm.  Co . 

Ruby . 

Ryan .  .35 

S<Mtlon33 .  13.50 

Windsor . 

Wisconsin  Iron  and 

Steel  Co . 60 

1 

Marquettz  Range: 

American  .  92.25 

Champion .  75.00 

Cleveland .  16.00 

Cleveland  Cliff  Iron 

Co . 

Blast  New  York .  2.00 

Humboldt . 

Iron  Cliffs . 

Jackson .  104.00 

Lake  Superior  . . .  54.00 

Marquette  Range: 
Michigamme . 


95.00 


Milwaukee  Iron  Co. 

Negaunee . 

Pittsburg  and  Lake 

Angeline  .  140.00 

Repiiblic . 

Riverside . 


26.00 

2.00 


Menominee  Range  : 

Aragon . 

Chapin . 

Commonwealth..  ..  10.50 

Florence  . 

Hamilton  Ore  Co . 

Lincoln .  2.0u 

Mansfield . 

Mastodon . 

Monitor . 

Norway . 

Paint  River . 

Pewabic . 

Quinnesec . 

Sheldon  and  Shafer  .... 

Sheridan .  5.00 

Vulcan . 

Youngstown . 

Vermilion  Range: 

Chandler .  35.50 

Chicago  and  Minne¬ 
sota  Ore  Co  . 

Clingstone . 

Inter-Ocean.., . 

Minnesota  Ore  Co.. 

Northwestern . 

Pioneer . 

Vermilion . 

Vermilion  P.  &  L. 

Co . 


100.00 

.2a 

.25 

72.50 

.25 

25 


Oold  and  Silver. 
Badger  Silver  Min¬ 
ing  Co . 

Michigan  Gold  Co. . 
I’eninsula  Gold  Min 

ing  Co . 

Ropes  Gold  and  Sil¬ 
ver  Co . 


2.25 


3.00 

.30 


Salt  Lake  City. 


Prices  and  sales  for  the  week  ending  Aug.  22,  1891. 


Name  and  Location  of 
Company. 

Open¬ 

ing. 

High¬ 

est. 

Low¬ 

est. 

Clos¬ 

ing. 

Sales. 

Alice,  Mont . 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1  50 

Alliance,  Utah . 

Anchor.  Utah . 

h'.m 

0.75 

5.60 

5.75 

Apex,  Urah . 

.1014 

.151^ 

.1714 

7,000 

Barnes  Sulphur,  Utah 
Big  Hole  Placer.Mont. 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.15 

.16 

.14 

.15 

Centen’l  Eureka,  Utah 

Cleveland  Cons'l.U  tah 

.33 

.35 

.30 

.30 

1,000 

Congo,  Utah . 

.18 

.18 

.15 

.15 

2,000 

Crescent,  Utah . 

.55 

.61 

.50 

..50 

700 

Dalton,  Utah . 

a5 

35 

35 

..35 

9,0(10 

Daly,  Utah . 

20.25 

20.25 

19.50 

20.00 

50 

Glencoe,  Utah . 

5.00 

5.80 

5.00 

5  75 

300 

Horn  Silver,  Utah _ 

3.30 

3.30 

3.15 

3.25 

700 

Malad  Con.,  Idaho. . . . 

.0114 

.02 

.01^ 

.OliH 

Mammoth,  Utah.  .. 

2.75 

2.75 

2.50 

2.75 

North  Eureka,  Utah.. 
Northern  Spy,  Utah.. 
Ontario,  Utah . 

38.50 

39.66 

38.50  38.50 

Stanley,  Utah . 

Utah  L.&  C.  Go.,  Utah 

.06 

.07 

.0514 

.07 

7,000 

Utah  Oil  Co.,  Utah... 

Woodside,  Utah . 

Tot  al  sales . 

27.750 

San  Francisco.  Aug.  20. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

While  no  exceptional  activity  has  shown  itself 
during  the  past  week  quite  an  amount  of  quiet 
trading  has  been  done  in  the  Comstocks.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  being  devoted  particularly  to  the  North 
Enders,  for  the  feeling  seems  ve^  general  that 
Mr.  Mackay  is  not  spending  bis  time,  which  is  so 
valuable,  in  personally  directing  the  work  in  the 
Consolidated  California  &  Virginia  mine  unless 
very  important  developments  were  expected.  The 
stock  has  ruled  during  the  week  at  97.25,  the 
amount  of  shares  absorbed  being  large.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  Bonanza  firm  has  been 
a  fairly  heavy  purchaser. 

Ophir  declined  to  day  to  93.60;  Mexican  to  92.35 
and  Union  to  92.40.  Andes,  however,  has  sold 
firmly  at  91-20. 

In  the  Middle  Group  a  decline  yesterday  in  the 
Potosi  and  Bullion  d^ressed  the  remainder  of  the 
group  as  well  as  the  Gold  Hill  stocks.  Potosi  sold 
down  to  93.13,  but  in  late  session  to-day  recovered 
to  93-25.  Bullion  has  l>een  .selling  steady  at  92.80; 
Chollar,  92.10.  and  Savage,  92.35. 

Of  the  Gold  Hill  stocks  Crown  Point  has  sold 
steady  at  91.85;  Kentuck  at  30  cents;  Occidental  at 
91.05:  Overman,  91-60,  and  Yellow  Jacket,  91-60. 

Only  sufficient  sales  of  outside  stocks  have  been 
made  to  get  a  quotation.  Bodie  has  sold  for  60 


81.  Louis.  Aug.  26. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

St.  Louis  mining  matters  have  relapsed  into 
their  old  state  of  dullness  and  inactivity,  and  this 
week  shows  but  poorly  both  in  amount  of  business 
done  and  in  prices. 

Little  Albert  opened  weak  at  13^c.,  with  a  sale 
of  5(K)  shares,  but  improved  during  the  week  so 
that  on  Friday  500  shares  sold  at  2c.  It  closes  at 
13^c. 

Business  in  Montrose  continues  fair.  The  stock 
opened  at  473ic.,  with  a  sale  of  100  shares,  and  rose 
as  high  as  53^c.  bid.  It  closes  at  523^c. 

Small  Hopes  was  again  forced  on  the  market. 
It  opened  with  a  sale  of  1,000  shares  at  72kc.; 
later,  300  shares  sold  at  72>^@713^c.  The  market 
closed  to  day  at  70c.,  with  small  inquiry. 

Yuma  was  one  of  the  declining  stocks.  It 
opened  at  45c.  with  a  sale  of  100  "shares,  but  later 
became  very  weak,  and  could  be  had  at  373^@40c., 
200  shares  going  at  those  figures.  The  market 
closes  at  30c. 

St.  Louis  &  Aspen  bad  a  short-lived  boom. 
Opening  at  8c.,  3,0(W  shares  were  sold ;  later,  how¬ 
ever,  the  stock  fell  to  6}^c.,  and  then  to  43^c.,  the 
present  figure. 

Elizabeth  improved.  The  opening  bid  was  91-30, 
and  400  shares  went  at  that  figure.  On  Tuesd^  a 
telegram  from  the  mine  announcing  a  good  find 
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caused  the  market  to  boom  remarkably  and  1,600 
shares  sold  at  $1.50@9^  I'bc  stock  closing  strong 

at 

Adams  was,  as  usual,  very  strong,  and  200  shares 
sold  at  $1.80.  The  closing  quotation  was  $1.80. 

Central  Silver  opened  at  a^c.  and  closed  at  3c., 
sales  amounting  to  1,000  shares  selling  at  from 
3c  to  4c* 

A  sale  of  ^000  shares  of  American  &  Nellie 
was  made  at  HOc. 

Granite  Mountain  was  about  as  usual.  Opening 
at  $21.50,  it  went  as  high  as  $23,  and  then  fell  to 
$22.50,  with  no  sales. 


niEETINGS. 

Bannister  Mining  Company,  at  the  office  of  the 
company.  Merchants’  National  Bank,  Helena, 
Mont.,  Sept.  2d,  at  2  p.  M. 

DIVIDENDS. 

American  Coal  Company,  dividend  of  three  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  stock,  payable  September  10th, 
at  the  office  of  the  company.  No.  1  Broadway,  New 
York.  Transfer  books  close  August  29th  and  re¬ 
open  September  11th. 

Coeur  d’Alene  Silver-Lead  Mining  Company, 
dividend  No.  15  of  two  cents  per  share,  $10,00^  pay¬ 
able  September  5th,  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  Hoge, 
Brownlee  &  Co.,  Butte,  Mont. 

ASSESSDENTN. 


Company. 


Anchor,  Utah . 

Belcher,  Nev . 

Bullion.  Nevada.... 

ChslIenKe,  Nev . 

Chollar,  Nev . 

Crown  Point,  Nev.. 

Exchequer,  Nev . 

Garden  City,  S.  Dak 
Golden  Fleece  Gra¬ 
vel,  Cal . . . 

Gould  Sc  Curry,  Nov 

Honorine,  Mich . 

Julia  Cons.,  Nev  . . 

Justice.  Nev.; _ 

Massachusetts,  U  tah 

Mexican,  Nev. . 

Pocahontas.  S.  Dak. 

Potosi,  Nevada . 

Savage,  Nev . 

Teresa,  Mex . 


No. 


When 

levied. 


July  17 
Aug.  4 
July  16 
July  31 
July  14 
July  9 
July  23 
July  14 

June  30 
July  22 
June  26 
Aug.  12 
July  11 
July  17 
Aug.  10 
July  15 
July  21 
July  16 
Aug. 11 


Dl’nq’l 

in 

office. 


Aug. ’8 
Seirt.  7 
Aug. 20 
Sept.  2 
Aug. 18 
Aug. 13 
Aug. 27 
Aug. 14 


Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 


Day  oi 
sale. 


Sept.  5 
Sept.  28 
Sept.  8 
Sept.  23 
^pt.  8 
Sept.  3 
Sept.  17 
Sept.  2 

Sept.  19| 
Sept.  17 
Aug  31 
Oct.  8| 
Sept.  4 
Sept.  51 
Oct.  6. 
Sept.  15 
Sept.  7 
Sept  30 
Sept.  30 


Am' . 
per 
4hare. 


1.00 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.25 

.001 

5.00 

.30 

.05 

.10 

.25 

1.00 

.25 

.001 

.50 

.50 

.10 


PIPE  LINE  CERTIFICATES. 

(Special  report  by  Messrs.  Watson  Sc  Gibson.) 

The  oil  market  is  entirely  neglected  ;  it  has  not 
caught  the  contagion  of  sj^culation  which  has 
been  running  a  lively  course  in  the  stock  market. 
The  Standard’s  position  of  inertia  deters  any  at¬ 
tempts  to  speculate  in  petroleum  by  the  average 
speculator. 


WESTERN  SHIPMENTS. 

. - 1891. - s  1890. 

VA/gkAti'  AO  P  AA.P 

Pittsburg,  Pa .  20,927  '  806,m  541,600 

Westmoreland,  Pa .  27,137  1,303,308  796.843 

Monongabela,  Pa .  9,306  383,477  313.131 


Total  .  67,370  2,492.910  1,651,574 

Grand  total .  391.162  13,516.756  11.597.746 


Production  of  Coke  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  R.  R., 
for  the  week  ending  August  22d,  1891.  and  year  from 
January  1st.  in  tons  of  2,000  lbs.;  Week,  101,968  tons; 
year.  2,470,265  tons;  to  corresponding  date  in  1890, 
3,439,380  tons. 

Anthraclie. 

The  production  for  the  week  ending  August  22d 
was  713,771  tons,  an  increase  of  4,003  tons  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  1890.  The  total  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  year  up  to  the  same  date  was  23,994,607 
tons,  as  compared  with  21,144,426  tons  for  the  same 
time  last  year,  an  increase  of  2,850,181  tons  in  favor 
of  1891. 

The  features  of  improvement  in  the  anthracite 
coal  market,  noted  in  our  last  issue,  have  become 
more  clearly  deOned  during  the  week  just  passed. 
The  improvement  in  the  trade  has  been  gradual, 
as  we  foretold,  but  rapid  enough  to  enable  us  to 
say  that  the  week  under  review  is  in  much  better 
condition  than  the  first  of  the  month  ;  moreover  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  betterment  will 
continue  steadily,  albeit  of  necessity,  slowly,  and 
the  end  of  S^tember  will  see  a  stul  greater  im¬ 
provement.  During  the  week  there  has  been 
much  more  inquiry  and  a  fair  amount  of  business 
at  the  prices  agreed  upon  at  the  first  August  meet¬ 
ing  has  been  done.  The  market  has  been  gener 
allV  steady. 

Buyers  are  commencing  to  realize  that  they 
have  oniy  September,  October  and  November  to 
get  in  their  supplies  and  that  if  they  do  not  secure 
their  coal  soon  they  will  inevitably  be  short.  The 
coal  companies  are  as  firm  in  their  determination 
to  uphold  the  agreement  as  they  were  three  weeks 
ago.  They  have  seen  that  in  keeping  faith  with 
their  promises  lies  the  only  remedy  applicable  to 
the  demoralization  previously  existing  and  they 
are  all  aware  that  the  illness  of  the  coal  market 
of  many  months’  duration  cannot  be  cured  bv  a 
four- weeks’  diet.  The  growing  amelioration  of  the 
trade  cheers  them  up  to  further  effort  and  previous 
mistakes  will  be  avoided.  Unless  something  en¬ 
tirely  unforeseen  happens,  it  is  safe  t«  say  that 
within  a  comparatively  short  time  this  market 
will  stand  on  a  firm  basis. 

The  sales  agents  held  a  meeting  on  Thursday 
and  confirmed  the  proposal  made  at  the  preceding 
meeting,  namely:  to  limit  the  output  for  Septem¬ 
ber  to  C500,(X)0  tons  and  to  make  prices  for  that 
month  as  follows:  Broken,  $3.65;  egg,  $4;  store, 
$4.25;  chestnut,  ^.90. 

The  presidents  will  hold  a  conference  early  next 
month.  We  understand  the  first  has  been  fixed 
as  the  date  for  the  meeting. 

Bituminous. 


CONSOLIDATED  STOCK  AND  PETROLEUM  EXCHANGE. 


Opening.  Highest.  Lowest.  Closing. 

Sales. 

Aug.  22.. 

...  65 

65)4 

6494 

6494 

12,000 

24.. 

...  64)4 

64)4 

64^ 

64)2 

8,000 

25.. 

...  64)4 

64^ 

64)4 

6494 

10.000 

26.. 

...  6iH 

64^ 

64)4 

64)4 

4,000 

27.. 

...  65 

65 

Wii 

6394 

33,000 

28.. 

...  63)4 

6344 

63 

63 

13,000 

Total  sales  in  barrels . 

.  80.000 

NEW  YORK  STOCK 

EXCHANGE. 

o 

a 

1 

Highest.  Lowest.  Closing. 

Sales. 

Aug.  22. . . 

24.. 

...  65)4 

6^ 

65)4 

65)4 

5,009 

25.. 

26. 

•  .  6444 

6494 

64 

64 

20,000 

28.. 

rr!  TTT. 

rm 

..... 

Total  sales  in  barrels.... 

. . 

..  25,000 

COAL  TRADE  REVIEW. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  Aug.  28. 
Statement  of  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  (approxi¬ 
mated)  for  the  week  ending  August  22d,  1891,  com 
pared  with  corresponding  period  last  year: 


Regions. 

Aug,  22, 
iSl. 

Aug.  23, 
1890. 

Difference. 

Wyoming  Region. Tons 
Lehigh  Regrion  “ 

Schuylkill  Region  “ 

Total . '. . Tons 

Total  for  year  to  date 
Tons 

' 

368,881 

124,257 

220,633 

387,343 

133,541 

188,284 

Dec.  18,462 
9,284 
Inc.  32,349 

713,771 

709,168 

Inc.  4,603 

23,994,607 

21,142,426 

Inc.  2,850,181 

Production  of  Bituminous  Coal  for  week  ending 
Angus'  22nd,  and  year  from  January  1st: 

EASTERN  AND  NORTHERN  SHIPMENTS. 


Allegheny,  Pa.. 


Kanawha,  W.  Ya. 


3.972 

121,166 

86,604 

79125 

2,622,408 

2.404,865 

3,401 

119,279 

96.743 

11,004 

317,110 

324,226 

66,083 

2,550,778 

2,445,071 

23,862 

820,939 

850,682 

48,724 

1,533.812 

1,202,187 

47,835 

1,460.131 

1,234,307 

49,786 

1,478,223 

1,301,487 

333,792 

11,023,846 

9,946,172 

There  has  been  no  change  in  this  market  from 
the  condition  reported  last  week.  A  good  deal  of 
coal  is  going  forward  from  the  districts  that 
supply  the  eastern  seaboard  and  inland  points,  and 
consumers  about  here,  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  the  prevailing  low  ocean  freights,  are  stocking 
to  their  utmost  capacity. 

Ocean  freights  from  tne  lower  ports  remain  vir 
tuallv  as  last  reported.  Newport  News,  Norfolk 
and  Baltimore  60c.  to  Boston,  Salem,  Portland, 
etc.;  to  Sound  ports  and  New  York,  55c.,  with  5c. 
off  for  very  large  vessels.  Philadelphia,  55c.  to 
Boston,  Salem  and  Portland,  and  5(k;.  to  Sound 
ports.  We  have  heard  of  some  vessels  going  from 
this  port  at  5c.  under  this  rate.  Those  ports  which 
require  vessels  of  light  draft  are  of  course  higher 
in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  vessel  necessita¬ 
ted.  In  connection  with  the  freight  market  we 
hear  of  a  number  of  vessels  tying  up  and  of  some 
^oing  South  for  lumber.  Tn  addition  we  have  been 
mformed  that  some  brokers  and  captains  are  co¬ 
workers  in  an  effort  to  form  a  sort  of  combination 
to  advance  freights,  and  from  what  we  are  able  to 
gather,  it  looks  as  though  an  advance  in  sea 
freights  may  occur  shortly.  It  is  claimed  by  them 
that  the  present  freights  are  at  cost,  and  even 
below. 

The  car  supply  is  good  on  some  roads  and  quite 
the  reverse  on  others.  Among  the  latter  the  Bal¬ 
timore  &  Ohio  is  a  notable  instance  ;  and  this  state 
of  affairs  appears  to  have  been  brought  about  by  a 
lack  of  motive  power.  The  locomotives  generally 
used  in  hauling  coal  are  engaged  in  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  grain.  The  coal  trade  has  heard  a  great 
deal  lately  about  the  grain  trade. 

The  local  trade  is  quiet,  little  new  business  if 
any,  doing.  Parties  having  old  contracts  on  their 
hands  are  taking  less  than  their  usual  supplies.  A 
large  number  of  barges  for  New  York  harbor 
trade  from  Jersey  shipping  ports  have  laid  up  and 
many  are  daily  following  this  example. 

We  quote  prices  for  coal,  f.  o.  b,,  as  follows : 
Norfolk,  Newport  News  and  Baltimore,  $2.50; 
Philadelphia,  $2.60;  South  Amboy,  $3.15  for  best 
grades,  xhe  lower  grades  range  down  from  these 
prices,  according  to  quality. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  Retail  Coal  Exchange  of  the  City  of  New 
York  has  met  with  complete  success  in  Its  efforts 
to  secure  subscrip^tions  wherewith  to  erect  a  build¬ 
ing  for  its  use.  The  pian  has  already  been  des¬ 


cribed  in  the  Engineerino  and  Mining  Journal, 
and  meets  with  our  hearty  approbation,  as  well  as 
with  that  of  both  the  'Wholesale  and  retail  trades 
at  large.  We  understand  that  subscriptions  for 
the  greater  portion  of  the  amount  necessary  have 
been  pledged. 

.  Boston.  Aug.  28. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  anthracite  market  Joes  not  pick  up  as  fast 
as  was  anticipated,  and  the  tone  to-day  is  compar¬ 
atively  the  same  as  has  prevailed  during  the  past 
month.  The  announcement  of  the  producers  that 
the  price  of  anthracite  will  be  advanced  Septem¬ 
ber  1st,  and  that  any  contracts  unfilled  by  Sep¬ 
tember  15th  will  be  canceled,  has  passed  almost 
unnoticed  by  the  trade.  As  a  rule,  dealers  have 
very  large  supplies  on  hand  and  appear  unwilling 
to  Buy  any  more  until  these  stocks  have  been  re¬ 
duced,  even  in  toe  face  of  a  certain  advance.  The 
belief  is  spreading  that  the  managers  are  honestly 
interested  in  curtailing  the  production,  a  fact 
which  will  do  as  much  as  anything  to  create  a  de¬ 
mand.  The  large  stocks  woich  everybody  seems 
to  have  are  an  incubus  on  the  market. 

The  bituminous  market  is  passing  through  a 
seasonable  quietness.  A  large  amount  of  coal  is 
being  shipped  forward  on  old  orders— the  low  con¬ 
dition  of  freight  inducing  its  movement,  (^oal 
continues  to  oner  freely  and  at  easy  prices.  Lots 
on  cars  here  are  quoted  at  $3.40. 

Freights  continue  low.  The  amount  of  tonnage 
available  is  large,  even  at  the  present  rates.  From 
New  York  40(^50c.  is  quoted;  from  Baltimore  .55c., 
and  from  Philadelphia  the  rate  is  from  55  to  60c. 

The  retail  business  ii  i”  somewhat  better  shape. 
The  demand  has  started  in  a  fair  way  and  the  out¬ 
look  for  next  month  is  promising.  Dealers  are 
carrying  fair  supplies,  which  are  slowly  being  re¬ 
duced. 

The  receipts  of  coal  at  this  port  for  the  week 
ending  August  22d  were  28,114  tons  of  anthracite 
and  19,998  tons  of  bituminous,  against  44,612  toes 
of  anthracite  and  22,140  tons  of  bituminous  for  the 
corresponding  week  last  year.  The  total  receipts 
thus  far  this  year  have  been  1,219,238  tons  of  anthra¬ 
cite  and773.C)41  tons  of  bituminous  against  1,069,787 
tons  of  anthracite  and  653,012  tons  of  bituminous 
for  the  same  time  last  year. 

Baflklo.  Aug.  27. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  business  of  the  coal  dealer,  be  he  a  bitumin¬ 
ous  or  an  anthracite  seller,  or  both,  has  been  very 
meagre  during  the  past  week,  and  incidents  con¬ 
nected  with  the  trade  are  few  and  of  no  particular 
interest. 

The  quotations  for  anthracite  coal  are  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced  on  Sept.  1.  The  wholesale  rates  will  be  as 
follows :  Grate,  unchanged ;  egg,  12  cents  higher ; 
stove,  20  cents,  and  chestnut,  15  cents  higher.  Coal 
sold  from  now  until  Sept.  1  to  be  at  present 
prices,  and  delivery  can  be  made  up  to  Sept.  15. 
The  local  Exchange  has  not  yet  decided  to  increase 
its  retail  quotations,  but  an  advance  of  25  cents 
per  net  ton  will  probably  be  announced  next  Tues¬ 
day. 

A  mammoth  natural  gas  well  has  been  struck  at 
West  Seneca,  just  outside  the  city  limits,  and  has 
produced  much  excitement. 

Lake  freights  are  dull  and  unsettled,  with  a 
slight  downward  tendency  manifested  in  some 
q^uarters,  in  consequence  oi  the  li^ht  stocks  at  the 
shipping  chutes  and  trestles,  which  is  the  cause 
of  competition  among  vessel  men  who  are  anxious 
for  loads.  The  quantity  of  coal  shipped  hence  by 
lake  from  August  20th  to  26tb,  both  days  inclusive, 
aggregated  70,690  net  tons,  distributed  about  as 
follows:  18,080  to  Chicago,  24,200  to  Milwauaee, 
10,800  to  Duluth,  1,170  to  Toledo,  8,500  to  Superior, 
620  to  Racine,  200  to  Washburn,  1,610  to  Hancock, 
1,300  to  Detroit,  60  to  Perry  Sound,  1,000  to  (Glad¬ 
stone  and  2,550  to  Ashland.  Many  vessels  left 
light  rather  than  take  lower  rates  of  freight  yes¬ 
terday  and  to-day. 

The  going  rates  of  freight  hence  were  30c.  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  Milwaukee  Portage,  Ashland,  Racine,  Han¬ 
cock  and  Perry  Sound ;  40c.  to  Duluth.  SuMrior, 
Washburn,  Gladstone  and  Saginaw;  3Dc.  to  Toledo 
and  25c.  to  Detroit. 

Receipts  of  coal  by  canal  at  this  port  for  the 
third  week  in  August,  none;  the  shipments,  729 
net  tons. 

Canai  freights  hence  for  the  past  three  weeks 
were  as  follows:  3  loads  screenings  to  Syracuse, 
65c  gross,  free  on  and  off;  1  load  coal  to  Phoenix 
and  2  to  Syracuse,  60c.  net,  free  on  and  oft';  and  2 
loads  coal  to  Hudson,  80c.  net,  free  on  and  off. 

From  the  opening  of  navigation  this  year  (to 
August  1st)  the  receipts  of  iron  ore  at  Lake  Erie 
ports  aggregated  1,96^,131  gross  tons.  The  indica¬ 
tions  are  now  that  the  entire  receipts  of  this  sea¬ 
son  wiil  fall  far  short  of  those  of  1^. 

The  St.  Clair  tunnel  from  Port  Huron  to  Port 
Larmi,  owned  and  constructed  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  of  Canada,  will  be  opened  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  on  Sept  13th. 

Cbicaco.  Aiig.  27. 

The  volume  of  general  trade  in  anthracite  coal 
is  fully  30  days  behind  the  deliveries  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  last  year.  The  manifest 
anxiety  of  shippers  to  move  coal  is  resulting  in 
benefit  to  both  buyers  and  consumers,  and  only 
adds  to  the  demoralization  of  prices.  It  is  also 
more  than  rumored  that  some  of  the  shippers  are 
selling  at  less  than  $5  per  ton  in  yard,  and  this  is 
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corroborated  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
retailers  are  selling;  to  consumers  at  $5.50@ 
Several  biK  contracts  for  laree  egj; 
have  been  taken  this  week  as  low  as 
deliverea  through  the  year.  It  is  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  citv  retailers  and  large  outside 
buyers  are  going  to  lay  in  heavy  stocks  when  such 
prices  are  made  for  a  year’s  consumption.  *  Many 
of  these  contracts  must  have  the  sanction  of  the 
powers  that  be,  i.  e.,  the  companies,  or  they 
could  not  be  made,  and  consequently  the  shippers 
could  not  be  able  to  get  the  coal.  On  the 
whole  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
more  movement  of  coal,  and  the  desire  to 
purchase  is  rather  more  manifest  than 


ports  the  total  receipts  of  silver  for  the  week  to  be 
^,000  ounces.  ^  i- 

Silver  Bvlllon  CerClOcateS. 

Price. 


H. 

L.. 

Sales. 

Aug.  22 . 

98X 

125,C00 

Aug.  21 . 

Aug.  25 . 

. -  98« 

..  .9894 

9^ 

119,U00 

125,000 

Aug.  26. . . 

95,0u0 

Aug.  27 . 

36,000 

Aug.  28 . 

. 

mi 

123,000 

Total  sales . 

...623.000 

Domestic  and  ForelKU  Cofn. 


reported.  Transactions,  however,  have  not  been 
as  numerous  as  they  were  last  week,  when  consid¬ 
erable  lead  was  placed  with  the  iiianufactureis  at 
4"45c.  Wants  seem  to  have  been  covered  then,  and 
the  demand'  the  last  few  days  has  been  of  a  veiy 
light  character,  but  as  the  offerings  were  not 
unusually  large,  values  were  not  affected, 
and  continue  steady  at  4'46c.  While  one  of- 
two  of  the  refiners  have  sold  ahead  part  of  the 
their  September  product,  others  have  not  yet  sold 
anything,  undoubtedly  expecting  a  better  range 
of  values  in  the  course  of  the  next  month,  which, 
however,  we.  hardly  think  will  be  the  case,  un¬ 
less  consumption  improves  and  becomes  more 
like  that  of  last  fall. 


it  was  a  week  or  so  ago,  but  it  lacks  life  and  buyers 
are  apathetic.  It  is  generally  believed  that  in  a 
week  or  so  there  will  be  a  more  vigorous  demand, 
especially  from  points  west  of  here;  and  as  the  crop 
movement  becomes  more  active  it  will  be  steadier, 
a-s  money  Avill  be  more  abundant  than  of  late  years. 
This  will  doubtless  strengthen  the  market  and 
enable  wholesalers  to  obtain  better  prices  than  are 
now  going. 

There  is  little  new  or  interesting  to  report  in 
bituminous  coal,  and  as  there  is  a  plethora  of  all 
kinds  jnst  at  present,  prices  are  more  or  less  easy. 
Demand  for  Ohio  and  other  Eastern  coal  is  good, 
and  values  more  tinn  and  regular  than  on  any 
other  grades  coming  to  this  market. 

Coke  is  now  in  betterdemand,  the  cooler  weather 
having  stimulated  consumption.  West  Virginia 
is  in  improved  inquiry,  as  a  flrst-elass  article  is 
now  selling  at  ?4.2.5(?  ^4..50.  Connellsville  holds  its 
own  fairly  well,  but  price  is  shaded  according  to 
circumstances. 

Prices  of  anthracite  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  f.  o. 
b.  Chicago  are:  Lehigh  lump,  ^6.75;  large  egg,  t5; 
small  egg,  range,  and  chestnut,  ^5.  Retail  prices 
per  ton  are:  Large  egg,  JO;  small  egg,  range,  and 
chestnut,  JO. 

Prices  of  bituminous  per  ton  of  2,000 pounds  f.  o. 
b.  Chicago  are:  Pittsburg,  J3.25;  Hocking  Valley, 
j;i;  Youghioghenv,  j:i.40;  Indiana  block,  J2.40@ 
J2..t0;  Illinois  block,  J1.‘J0@  J2. 

Coke.— Cjnnellsvi lie,  72-hour,  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 
Chicago,  J.5.05;  crushed,  J4.75;  Walston,  J.5;  New 
River,  J5;  West  Virginia,  J4.2^J4.50. 

PittMbiirs.  Aug.  27. 

(From  our  Suecial  Correspondent.! 

Coal. — Producers  are  well  pleased  with  the  situ¬ 
ation  and  the  outlook.  There  will  be  a  larro  de¬ 
mand  both  for  local  and  mill  purposes  this  tall.  A 
further  advance  in  the  price  of  natural  gas  has 
been  announced,  commencing  October  1st.  This 
move  will  cause  hundreds  to  resume  coal,  as  at 
present  rates  the  cost  is  greater  than  that  of  coal. 
In  view  of  the  situation  the  coal  men  are  making 
extensive  arrangements  to  meet  the  demand. 
Since  our  la-st  report  a  rise  in  the  Ohio  has  enabled 
coal  men  to  forward  to  the  lower  markets  3,014,- 
000  bushels.  Prices  remain  unchanged,  viz.:  J5^ 
JO  per  100  bushels;  railroad,  J5fe  J.5.50  per  100 
bushels. 

Connellsville  Coke. — The  coke  market  remains 
in  about  the  same  condition  as  at  date  of  last  re¬ 
port.  The  changes  are  most  noticeable  when  there 
IS  an  improvement  or  depression  in  the  iron 
market,  and  of  late  there  has  been  few,  if  any, 
changes  in  that  market. 

The  demand  for  coke  is,  however,  certainly  hold¬ 
ing  up  well,  and  shipments  are  heavy  for  the 
midsummer  season.  No  ovens  are  being  blown 
out,  and,  while  none  additional  are  being  put  in 
operation  there  is  considerable  new  oven  building 
going  on.  The  list  of  ovens  burning  in  the  region 
still  hovers  about  the  12,700  mark,  out  of  a  totial  of 
16,000.  The  .shipments  last  week  averaging  over 
1,113  cars  per  day,  andaggregating6,680  cars,  show 
a  slight  upward*  tendency.  The  increase  was  75 
cars.  Shipments  were  distributed  as  follows :  To 
points  west  of  Pittsburg,  3,603 ;  to  Pittsburg  and 
river  tipples,  2,100 ;  to  points  east,  of  Pitt^urg, 
977 ;  total,  6,6S0  cars.  Shipments  for  the  previous 
week  l>eing  6,605,  the  increase  amounted  to  75  cars. 
Prices  and  freights  remain  unchanged. 


METAL  MARKET. 


New  York,  Friday  Evening,  Aug.  28. 
Prices  of  Silver  Per  Ounce  Troy. 


< 

Sterling  Lond’n 
Exch’ge .  Pence. 

N.  Y. 
Cts. 

'■  < 

^  1 

Sterling  ILondn 
Excb’ga.j  Pence. 

N.  V 
Cts. 

22 

4.85)4  1 

98  . 

26 

j  4.85)a  j  45ft 

98)4 

24 

4.8.5)4  i  45A 

98)4 

27 

1  4.8.‘>)4  1  45ft 

98)4 

25 

4.85)4  45A 

i  98)4^ 

'  28  1 

i  1 

4.85)4  j  45A 

98 

('ouncil  Rills  declined  j’j  on  Wednesday’s  allot¬ 
ment.  Silver  is  devoid  of  any  speculative  buying, 
and  has  remained  very  steady  in  both  the  New 
York  and  London  markets.  The  shipments  of 
large  amounts,  some  1.700,000,  of  Mexican  dollars 
from  Mexico  to  London,  has  had  a  depressing  ef¬ 
fect,  as  the  oause  of  the  shipments  or  their  final 
destination  Is  unknown  here.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  good  shipments  of  silver  from  Ix)ndon 
to  Bombay  this  week,  and  the  rise  in  wheat  will 
probably  hasten  the  Indian  demand  for  silver. 

The  United  States  Assay  office  at  New  York  re- 
week,  and  is,  if  anything,'  a  little  firmer  than  last 


The  following  are  the  latest  market  quotations 
for  American  and  other  coin : 


trade  dollars . 

Mexican  dollars . . . 

PMuyian  soles  and  Chilian  pesos. . . 

English  silver . 

Five  francs . 

Victoria  sovereigns . 

Twenty  francs. . -. .  . . . . 

Twenty  marks . . . 

Spanioh  25  pesetas . 

Mexican  doubloons. . . 

Mexican  20  pesos . 

Ten  guilders . . . 


.76 

$  .78 

■U' 

.73 

.Tt 

4.84 

4.88 

.93 

.95 

4.8B 

4.89 

8.87 

3.92 

4.74 

L78 

1AM 

15.70 

4.78 

1.83 

15.50 

IA70 

10.50 

!«.« 

&96 

4.00 

Porelgn  Bank  Statements. 

The  governors  of  the  Bank  of  England  at  their 
weekly  meeting  on  Thursday  made  no  change  in 
its  minimum  rate  of  discount,  which  remains  at 
2}4%-  lu  the  week  the  bank  lost  £23ld)00  bullion, 
but  the  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  was 
raised  from  45‘22%  to  45*77%,  against  ah  advance 
from  43*70%  to  45*17%  in  the  corresponding  week 
last  year,  when  its  discount  rate  was  left  unchang¬ 
ed  at  4%.  On  the  27th  inst.  the  bank  gained  J28C- 
000  bullion  on  balance.  The  weekly  statement  of 
the  Bank  of  France  shows  a  decrease  of  8,475,000 
francs  gold  and  a  gain  of  2,725,000  francs  silver. 


Copper. — The  better  tone  of  last  week  has,  dur¬ 
ing  this,  made  further  progress,  and  though  the 
demand  has  not  been  very  brisk,  still  it  has  shown 
considerable  improvement,  and,  as  we  have  all 
along  expected  would  be  the  case  if  only  a  slightly 
better  demand  made  its  appearance,  prices  have 
reacted,  12>^c.,  we  understand,  having  been  paid 
for  copper  for  shipment  from  toe  Lakes.  All  this 
goes  to  show  that  most  of  the  Lake  companies 
must  be  pretty  well  sold  ahead,  and,  if  the  de¬ 
mand  continues  improving,  prices  must  ^ 
still  higher.  Some  Lake  ingot  copper,  in 
store  here,  can  still  be  had  at  123^c.  or  thereabouts. 
Casting  copper  is  very  scarce  indeed,  with  a  very 

food  demand,  and  for  what  lots  have  been  offered 
l}^c.  has  been  freely  paid.  Consumers  have  re¬ 
sponded  very  well  to  the  gradually  advancing 
price,  and  if,  as  is  expected,  the  railroads  come 
into  the  market  more  largely,  prices  cannot  well 
help  going  up,  the  supply  being  so  small,  and  12c. 
is  not  among  the  impossibilities.  Of  Arizona  ingot 
there  is,  as  lor  some  time  past,  practically  nothing 
offering. 

In  London,  the  market  for  G.  M.  B.’s  opened  on 
Monday  morning  where  it  closed  last  w.^eek,  at  £52 
10s.  for  spot,  and  Khi.  higher  for  futures.  On 
Wednesday  it  reached  £.52 17s.  6d. and  £53  5s.  respec¬ 
tively,  and  closes  to-day  at  £52  15s.  and  £53  5s.,  hav¬ 
ing  held  verv  firmly  throughout  the  week,  with  a 
fair  business  done  at  the  higher  figures. 

We  quote:  English  tough,  £54  10s.(^£55;  best 
selectea,  £56@i^5u  IQs.;  India  sheets,  £00@£fi0  10s.; 
strong  sheets,  £65  10s.@£66;  yellow  metal  sheets, 
5Kd. 


The  exports  of  copper  from  the  port  of  New 
York  during  the  past  week  were  as  follows: 


To  Uverpool— 

(Copper  Matte 

1  bs. 

S.  S.  Holland . 

4,135  bags 

466,211 

S33.000 

*•  Oermanic . 

. .  1,750  “ 

218.715 

17.000 

“  Kunic . 

1,750  •* 

2*23,249 

17.000 

“  Alaska .  . 

..  3,169  “ 

348,814 

22,123 

*‘  (fibers . 

902  “ 

188,993 

11,000 

To  Liverpool- 

Copper. 

Lbs.' 

S.  S.  Holland . 

. . .  1,334  pigs 

2051230 

121,750 

“  Germanic . 

315  casks 

393,750 

50,563 

“  Ruaic . 

766  pigs 

‘225,844 

28,000 

“  Alaska . 

. . .  99  casks 

123,700 

15,400 

!!  . 

. .  .  191  casks  \ 

. . . .  112  bars  / 

62,1^ 

7,400 

“  Gibers . . 

. . . .  90  caisks 

112.^ 

14,000 

517  pigs 

112.148 

14,000 

To  Antwerp— 

Copper. 

Lbs. 

S.  S.  Rbynland . . 

. . . .  90  casks 

1C8.00J 

14,000 

. . . .  *284  pigrs 

80,046 

10.000 

To  Havre— 

Copper. 

Lbs. 

S.  S.  La  Bourgone. . 

100  casks 

125,000 

817,800 

340  pigs 

112,116 

14,000 

To  Rotterdam— 

Copper. 

Lbs. 

S.  S.  Veendam 

, . .  344  pifcs 

112,096 

812,800 

To  Halifax- 

Copper. 

Lbs. 

S.  S.  Portia 

.. .  1  case 

1.250 

8152 

Abroad  English  lead  is  quoted  at  £12  58.  and 
Spanish  lead  at  £12  2s.  6d. 

Chicago  Lead  JfarAref.— Messrs.  Everett  &  Post 
telegraph  us  as  follows:  The  market  has  ruled 
very  steady  during  the  past  week  at  4.:i0c., 
altnongb  considerable  lead  has  been  sold  for  Sep¬ 
tember  delivery  at  4*27>^c.  Total  sales  foot  up 
over  1,000  tons  at  from  4*271^c.ra)4  30c.  Market 
closes  firm  at  4  30c. 

St.  Louis  Lead  Market.— John  Wahl  Com¬ 
mission  Company  telegraph  us  as  follows:  “Lead 
is  quiet  at  4*25c.,  at  whicb  price  retail  sales  are 
being  made.” 

Spelter  occupies  the  w’eakest  position  on  the  list 
of  metals,  caused  by  a  very  light  demand  both 
from  the  galvanizers  and  the  brass  trade.  Values 
would  nor  have  suffered  as  much  as  they  have 
under  these  unfavorable  circumstances,  were  it 
not  also  for  the  fact  that  production  is  continually 
on  the  increase,  and  stocks  are  accumulating  faster 
than  they  have  done  for  a  considerable  time  past. 
We  understand  that  some  small  sales  have  been 
made  at  5c.,  but  that  within  the  last  few  days  the 
metal  has  been  offered  at  4*90c.  New  York  without 
finding  takers. 

Antimony.— Antimony  is  somewhat  steadier, 
with  a  slighrly  improved  demand,  at  for 

Cookson’s,  lie.  for  L.  X.  and  lO^^'c.  for  Hallett’s. 

Quicksilver.— Th'S  market  continues  quiet,  and 
last  week’s  quotations  remain  unchanged.  We 
quote:  London,  £7  lOs.;  New  York,  J42.50(o  J43. 


IRON  MARKET  REVIEW. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  Aug.  28. 
While  somewhat  more  encouraging  reports 
come  from  certain  iron  centers,  the  New  York 
iron  market  continues  as  quietly  dull  as  it  has 
been  for  some  time  past.  There  is  net  any  ap- 

Ereciable  change  in  any  of  the  features  which  we 
ave  reported  for  two  months,  and  while  some 
local  dealers  report  an  improved  demand,  the 
majority  of  orders  have  been  small. 

American  Pig  Iron.— Very  little  activity  has 
been  displayed  in  the  market  for  pig  iron,  and  the 
conditions  prevailing  are  pretty  much  what  they 
have  been  for  the  past  two  months.  The  higher 
grades  of  iron  are  scarce  here;  and  those  furnaces 
in  blast  which  produce  them  are  reported  to  be 
well  sold  ahead.  The  consumers  hereabouts  are 
evidently  of  the  opinion  that  prices  will  not  rise 
soon,  and  that  no  demand  calculated  to  produce  a 
shortage  of  the  available  supply  will  be  experi¬ 
enced  for  some  time  to  come.  They,  theretoie, 
make  no  effort  to  buy  ahead  of  their  requiremente. 
We  quote  :  Northern,  No.  X,  J17fa  J19;  No.  2  X. 
J16@J16.50.  Southern,  No.  1,  J16.50(o' JI7.50 ;  No.  2, 
J15.50^/J16.50. 

Scotch  Pig  Iron. —Scotch  irons  have  relapsed  in¬ 
to  their  previous  state  of  stagnation.  Of  late  years, 
since  American  irons  have  superseded  the  Scotch 
article,  the  demand  for  the  latter  has  been  of  a 
spasmodic  nature.  During  the  week  a  lot  of  ikO 
tons  arrived  and  was  disposed  of  at  once  on  old 
contracts.  We  quote  nominally  :  Egliiitcn.  J20  50 ; 
Summerlee,  J22.50 ;  Coltness,  J22. 75(a)  J2.3. 

Spiegeleisen  and  Ferro-manganese.- The  mar¬ 
ket  for  both  ferro  and  spiegel  continues  entirely 
without  animation.  We  repeat  our  last  quotations: 
20%  Spiegeleisen,  J27.50@, J28,  and  80%  ferro  manga¬ 
nese,  J63@J64. 

Steel  Rails. — This  market  continues  as  dull  and 
uninteresting  as  it  has  been  for  the  pa.^^t  two 
months.  We  hear  of  a  sale  of  3,000  tons  made  last 
Tuesday  by  the  Maryland  Steel  Company  to  a 
Southern  road  on  private  terms.  This  is  the  first 
sale  in  excess  of  1,000  tons  that  there  has  been  for 
some  time.  We  continue  to  quote  Jik)  at  mill  and 
J.30.75  at  tide- water. 

Rail  Fastenings. — There  is  practically  nothing 
doing  in  fastenings.  We  quote:  Spikes,  J2.19Ca) 
J2.15  ;  angle  plates,  l*70@l*M)c.;  bolts  and  square 
nuts, ‘2 *75(^2*850. ;  hexagonal  nuts,  2*95c.;  complete 
joint,  iron  and  steel,  according  to  weight. 


t  Tin.— Tin  here  has  ruled  pretty  steady  during  Tubes  and  Pipe.— Business  in  tubes  and  pipe 
the  whole  week,  and  considerable  quantities  have  is  good  and  improving.  There  has  been  no 
changed  hands  up  to  20*25c.  for  forwards,  and  in  change  in  prices  and  we  accordingly  quote  rul- 
view  of  the  continued  good  demand  there  is  no  ing  discounts  on  carload  lots  as  follows:  52)4% 
reason  for  a  decline,  particularly  as  we  are  still  on  butt  black;  42)4%  on  galvanized;  62)4%  on  lap, 
below  the  parity  of  the  markets  abroad.  We  black;  50%  on  lap,  galvanized  ;  boiler  tubes  under 
quote  for  spot  and  September,  20T0c.;  October,  3  ins.  and  over  6  ins.,  55%;  3  ins.  to  6  ins.,  60%. 
20*15c.;  November,  20*20c. 

In  London  the  market  opened  at  £01 12s.  6d.  and 
gradually  advanced  with  increasing  transactions, 
and  this  morning’s  prices  were  £92  m.  for  spot  and 
28.  6d.  more  for  futures.  The  market  closes  at  £92 
for  spot  and  £91 178.  6d.  for  three  months. 

Lead.— Lead  fans  held  very  steady  during  the  b'earth  spring,  8*0Oc.;  tire  steel,  2*5Dc,;  toe  calks 


Merchant  Steel.— A  healthy  state  of  affairs  pre¬ 
vails  generally  in  this  market.  We  quote  this 
week  :  R.  Mushet’s  special,  48c.;  English  tool,  15c., 
net;  American  tool  steel,  7(^8c.;  special  grades, 
i3@20c.;  crucible  machinery  steel,  5c.;  crucible 
spring,  3^c.;  open-hearth  machinery,  2*^.;  open- 
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2’50c.;  first  quality  sheet,  10c.;  second  quality! 
sheet,  8c. 

Structural  Material. — Manufacturers  are  busy 
on  old  contracts,  and  report  business  in  structural 
iron  and  steel  as  bein^  in  a  very  fair  condition. 
We  quote:  Universal  plates,  912.20;  bridge  plates, 
92.10;  beams,  911.10. 

Old  Rails.— Old  iron  rails  are  scarce  and  in  no 
demand.  Nominally  ties  are  quoted  at  920.5O@ 
921.50.  Doubleheaas  are  held  so  high  that  no 
buyer  cares  even  to  enter  into  negotiations  for 
them.  Holders  ask,  nominally,  922@923. 

Wrought  Iron  Scrap. — Very  dull  at918@921  for 
yard  lots. 

ChlcaKO.  Aug.  27. 

The  past  week  b^  shown  but  little  change  in  the 
crude  iron  marliet  here,  if  we  except  some 
increase  in  the  volume  of  small  orders  for  coke  pig 
for  prompt  shipment.  But  there  is  no  general 
activity,  though  the  tone  of  the  market  is  healthy. 
More  car  orders  have  been  placed,  and  most 
of  the  railroads  are  busily  repairing  all  cars 
which  will  hold  grain,  and  some  are  alter¬ 
ing  flat  cars  to  box  cars  for  grain  carrying 
use.  Hence  the  demand  for  bar  iron  is  more 
active  for  quick  delivery.  Structural  material 
and  plates  are  moving  satisfactorily;  the  same 
may  he  said  of  merchant  steel  and  sheets.  Orders 
for  steel  rails  are  by  no  means  as  active  as  they 
were,  even  for  small  quantities,  though  a  revival  is 
looked  for  during  September.  The  nail  trade  is 
unsatisfactory,  from  manufacturers’  standpoint, 
though  prices  are  not  quite  as  low  as  they  were  a 
while  ago.  Old  material  and  scrap  show  less 
movement,  iron  rails  particularly  so,  on  account 
of  the  radical  change  In  mill  practice  which  has 
been  brought  about  by  their  growing  scarcity. 

Pig  Iron. — Consumers,  foundrymen  and  the 
smaller  manufacturers  are  inclined  to  look  more 
carefully  after  stock  in  yards  and  to  use  it  up 
rather  more  closely,  and  though  they  recognize 
prices  as  being  low  enough,  their  buying  is  cut  as 
closely  as  possible  to  All  contracts  on  band.  There¬ 
fore  much  of  the  business  now  current  is  for  small 
lots  for  prompt  delivery.  Coke  iron  is  in  fair  de¬ 
mand  for  Northern  andSouthem  brands,  and  some 
grades  of  soft  are  rather  scarce.  Iro<][Uoi8  furnace 
at  South  Chicago  will  go  into  blast  in  September 
and  agents  are  making  sales  for  deliveries  within 
the  next  30  days.  Lake  Superior,  charcoal  and 
best  brands  of  Southern  car  wheel  iron  are  rather 
more  active,  with  orders  being  placed  for  500 
to  1,000  ton  lots.  Prices  still  show  some  weak 
spots,  though  most  of  the  larger  furnaces  are 
holding  for  9n.50('aj918  and  are  well  sold  up.  < 

Quotations  per  gross  ton  f.  o.  b.  Chicago  are: 
Lake  Superior  charcoal,  917@917.50;  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior  coke.  No.  1,  915.25@915.75;  No.  2, 915@915.25; 
No.  3,  914@914.50 ;  Lake  Superior  Bessemer, 
917:  l.ake  Superior  Scotch,  917@917.50;  Ameri¬ 
can  Scorch, 917.7.5@918.25;  Southern  coke.  Foundry 
No,  1,  915.7.5;  No. '2. 915.25;  No. 3,  914.50;  Southern 
coke,  soft.  No,  1,  915..50' No.  2, 9l4,M;Ohio8ilveries, 
No.  1,  918;  No.  2, 917:  Ohio  strong  softeners.  No.  1. 
918 ;  No.  2,  917 ;  Tennessee  charcoal.  No,  1. 
917.50;  No.  2,  917;  Southern  standard  car  wheel 
921@  922.50. 

Strurtural  Iron  and  Steel.— More  business  isin 
sight,  and  some  important  contracts  will  probably 
be  placed  this  week.  Bridge  material  and  girders 
arc  in  fair  demand.  Quotations  for  car  lots  f.  o. 
b.  Chicago  are  as  follows:  Angles,  92@92.10;  tees, 
92.00@9'-.70;  universal  plates,  92.35@92. 45;  sheared 
plates,  92.2CI@  92.30;  beams  and  channels,  95.20. 

Merchant  Steel.— While  most  of  the  implement 
trade  is  over,  some  further  large  contracts  are  re¬ 
ported  this  week,  and  business  from  this  class  of 
consumers  has  been  heavy.  Car  load  orders  for 
prompt  shipment  continue  good.  Demand  for  tool 
steel  is  good.  Tool  steel,  90.75@97  and  upward; 
tire  stem,  92..30@92..50;  toe  calk,  92.50@92.65;  Bes¬ 
semer  machinery,  92.20@92,30;  Bessemer  bars,92@ 
92.10;  open-hearth  machinery.  92.60@92.75;  oj^n. 
hearth  spring,  92.75@93;cruciole  spring,  93.75@94. 

Plates.— Mill  business  continues  to  improve,  and 
most  of  the  larger  orders  are  from  outside  points. 
Boiler  makers  are  well  employed  and  some  are 
running  night  and  day.  Discounts  on  tubes  are 
mtich  firmer.  Steel  sheets,  10  to  14,  92.70@92.80; 
iron  sheets,  10  to  14,  92.6()@92.70;  tank  iron  or 
steel,  92.dO@92.7O;  shell  iron  or  steel,  95@95.25  ; 
firebox  steel,  94.25@95.50;  flange  steel,  ^.25@95.40; 
boiler  rivets,  94.’^;  boiler  tubes,  2%  in.  and  smaller, 
.55%;  3  to  6  in,,  60%;  7  in.  and  upward,  55%. 

Steel  Rails.- We  hear  of  one  inquiry  for  3,000 
tons  for  a  southwestern  road,  and  some  smaller  or¬ 
ders,  while  demand  generally  has  fallen  off  some¬ 
what  during  the  past  few  days.  The  outlook  is 
more  cheerful  for  an  increased  demand  next 
month.  Quotations  remain  steady  at  951.50@932.50. 
Other  track  supplies  are  in  light  demand.  Regu¬ 
lar  quotations  are:  9L95@92  for  steel  and  9L83@ 
91.90  for  iron;  spikes  at  92-15@92.20  per  100  lbs. 
track  bolts;  hexagonal  nuts,  92.8^92.90. 

Galvanized  Sheet  Iron. — Business  continues 
heavy  and  stocks  in  warehouses  are  running  low 
and  badly  broken.  We  Quote  67>i%  off  on  Juniata 
and  67Ji%  and  5%  off  on  charcoal. 

Black  Sheet  Iron.— Demand  is  more  or  less 
spasmodic— good  one  day,  poor  the  next— and  most 
orders  arc  fot  early  delivery,  and  mill  lots  are 
2’l^a}2‘95r.  for  No.  27  Compion,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago. 
Dealers  quote  3'lOc.  for  same  gauge  from  stock. 


Bar  Iron. — Demand  is  well  maintained,  and 
railroads  are  buying  quite  freely  for  car  repair 
work.  Thw  are  also  placing  small  orders  for  new 
rolling  stocK.  Many  consumers  are  endeavoring 
to  get  in  old  prices  and  take  balances  still  due 
them  on  old  contracts,  but  mills  decline  to  accede. 
Prices  are  much  firmer,  and  local  mills  quote  l'70c. 
Valley  mills  name  l’57>^@l‘60c.  at  mill,  half  ex¬ 
tras.  Much  improvement  is  noted  by  jobbers, 
who  quote  l‘S0@l‘90c. 

Nails.— Since  manufacturers  insisted  that  prices 
are  too  low^  and  are  firmer  in  their  views,  business 
in  steel-cut  nails  has  somewhat  fallen  off.  Mill 
price  is  91-60@91.66  on  a  30c.  average;  jobbers, 
quote  91.75.  Inquiry  for  wire  nails  is  also  quieter 
and  orders  smaller,  but  most  mills  are  fairly  busy, 
and  quote  92@92.05;  Chicago  dealers  price  Is  92.10 
@2.15  from  stock. 

Scrap.— There  is  very  little  inquiry  for  anvthing 
on  the  list,  even  No.  1  wrought  is  neglected,  and 
prices  nominal.  The  depression  will  be  temporary 
only. 

Quotations  are:  No.  1  railroad,  919.00;  No.  1  forge 
18.50 ;  No.  1  mill.  914.50 ;  fishplates,  921 :  axles, 
23 ;  horst^hoes,  918.50;  pipes  and  flues,  913;  cast 
borings,  98;  wrought  turnings,  910.50 ;  axle  turn¬ 
ings,  915;  machinery  casting,  912;  stove 
plates,  99;  mixed  steel,  911 ;  coil  steel,  914.50;  leaf 
steel,  915.50;  tires,  916.50. 

Old  Rails  and  Wheels. — Demand  for  iron  rails 
is  limited.  We  hear  of  a  sale  of  1,000  tons  to  amill 
in  the  interior  @  923  and  a  small  amount  at  923.25. 
Steel  rails  are  quiet  at  914@16.50 ;  and  car  wheels 
were  animated,  a  sale  of  600  tons  being  reported  at 
9I6.  The  sale  reported  last  week  shomd  have  read 
900  tons  instead  of  9,000. 

X<oalsvllle.  Au?.  28. 

(Special  Report  by  Hau.  Brothers  &  Co.) 

Since  our  last  report  there  has  been  more  con¬ 
fidence  restored.  The  crop  prospects  add  strength 
to  commercial  industries,  and  the  feeling  is  that 
there  will  be  an  improvement  in  trade  oy  early 
fall.  Prices  on  iron  do  not  improve,  but  there 
have  been  several  lots  of  coke  iron  sold  from  200  to 
1,000  tons;  charcoal  iron  has  moved  in  lots  ranging 
from  carloads  to  %000  tons.  As  a  whole,  we  quote 
as  last,  viz: 

Hot  Blast  Foundry  Irons.— Southern  coke. 
No.  1,  914.26@914.50;  No.  2,  915.50@914;  No.  3, 
9i3@9i3.25.  Southern  charcoal,  1^.  1,  916@ 
917;  No.  2,  915.50@916.  Missouri  charcoal.  No.  1, 
9i7@9i7.5q;  No.  2, 916.50@917. 

Forge  Irons.— Neutral  coke,  912.50@912.75;  cold 
short,  912.25@912.50;  mottled,  911.75@912. 

Cxr  H  hpel  and  Malleable  Irons. — Southern, 
standard  brands,  919@919.50;  Southern,  other 
brands,  917@918.  lidce  Superior,  920@921. 

Philadelphia.  Aug.  28. 

Pig  Iron. — It  is  thought  that  the  lowest  figures 
for  pig  iron  have  been  reached  now,  and  prices,  if 
there  be  any  change,  will  advance  a  step  in  the 
near  future.  The  improvement  in  demand  for 
standard  brands,  especially,  still  continues,  and 
dealers  feel  that  it  is  likely  to  do  so  for  some  time  to 
come.  Low  grades  are  also  being  taken  in  some 
cases  at  slight  concessions.  Pennsylvania  No.  1 
is  held  at  917.50@918;  No.  2, 916.5()@917,  while  grey 
forge  is  quoted  at  914.50@915. 

Foreign  Material. — Some  few  small  orders  for 
ferro-manganese  have  been  {presented  during  the 
past  week.  Quotations  remain  as  for  some  time, 
namely,  964@964.50. 

Muck  Bars.— A  few  trifling  orders  for  muck 
bars  have  been  placed,  and  a  number  of  inquiries 
received,  which  it  is  thought  will  result  in  orders 
before  long.  Prices  are  firm  at  926.25@927. 

Steel  Billets.— Steel  billets  are  moving  along  in 
a  quiet  way  with  not  much  new  business  to  report, 
but  a  fair  outlook  for  the  near  future.  Only 
enough  are  being  taken  at  the  present  time  to 
meet  immediate  requirements.  Prices  are  held 
rather  firm  in  most  instances,  while  it  is  believed 
that  shadings  of  about  25  cents  would  secure  busi¬ 
ness.  Quotations  are  nominally  926.75@927.50. 

Skelp  Iron.  —A  few  small  orders  for  skelp  have 
been  received.  Quotations  for  groved  are  P70@ 
l‘75c.  delivered.  Some  new  business  is  looked  for 
soon. 

Plate  imd  Tank  Iron. — The  supply  of  plates  on 
the  marklet  at  this  time  is  about  equal  to  the  de¬ 
mand,  ai^  some  few  good-sized  orders  are  coming 
in  just  now.  A  better  feeling  prevails  than  for 
severai.weeks  past, and  a  good  fall  and  winter  trade 
is  antici^ted.  Mills  are  busy  on  orders  for  delivery 
next  month  and  this.  Tank  plates,  l'95@2c.  for 
iron;  sted,  2@2*10c.  Refined.  2'20@2’30c.  for  iron; 
steel,  2  10@2'2()c.  Flange,  3'2()@3'30c. 

Bar  Irlin. — There  has  been  a  steadily  increasing 
demand  for  bar  iron  during  the  past  week,  with 
no  very  large  orders,  however,  and  nothing  of 
much  importance  to  note.  For  city  deliveries 
prices  areT*7()@1.80c.;  at  interior  points,  l'65@1.70c. 

Structural  Material. — There  has  been  some  lit¬ 
tle  disappointment  felt  by  the  manufacturers  of 
structural  material  in  this  vicinity.  Quite  a  little 
new  business  was  looked  for  before  this  time,  but 
as  yet  no  o^ers  worthy  of  special  note  have  been 
received.  There  need  be  no  fear,  however,  on  this 
scute,  as  the  next  week  or  two  is  sure  to  bring 
out  some  large  orders.  Angles  are  quoted  at  from 


92  to  92.10 ;  sheared  plates,  92  to  92.10;  10  to  15 
cents  more  for  steel.  Beams  and  channels,  93.10 
for  both  iron  and  steel.  A  sale  of  ordinary  steel 
plates  is  noted  at  a  trifle  less  than  $1.95,  which 
shows  much  anxiety  for  business. 

Sheet  Iron. — There  is  no  change  to  note  in  the 
sheet  iron  market ;  heavy  sheets  are  being  taken 
in  a  moderate  way,  with  no  call  for  thin  ones. 
Quotations,  95@95.50  for  best  refined. 

Wrought  Iron  Pipe.— There  has  been  a  little 
better  demand  during  the  week,  which  it  is  thought 
will  continue.  Small  sizes  are  especially  wanted. 

Steel  Rails.— There  is  no  business  to  report  as 
yet,  but  the  outlook  for  the  immediate  future  is 
fair.  Quotations  are  9^10  at  mill  for  small  lots. 

Old  Rails. — Very  little  is  doing  at  this  time,  and 
prices  are  where  they  have  been  for  some  weeks 
past,  namely,  922(^1922.50  for  iron,  and  steel  917.50 
to  918. 

Scrap. — No.  1  railroad  is  held  at  920  50@921.50. 
Best  machinery,  914@915. 

Pittsburg.  Aug.  27. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Raw  Iron  and  Steel. — Business,  since  our  last 
report,  has  been  restricted.  Still,  when  all  things 
have  been  taken  into  consideration,  the  iron  bus¬ 
iness  has  held  its  own  about  as  well  as  most 
others.  Notwithstanding  the  dullness  we  hear  so 
much  about,  the  volume  of  transactions  shows 
up  larger  than  the  preceding  week.  In  regard  to 
prices  no  improvement  has  taken  place. 

With  respect  to  the  future,  as  usual,  a  wide  dif 
ference  of  opinion  continues  to  exist;  while  cer 
tain  dealers  hold  that  the  fall  and  winter  trade 
will  be  large,  and  values  improve  correspondingly, 
there  are  others  who  advance  arguments  to  prove 
that  prices  will  be  even  lower. 

Prices  are  certainly  as  low  now  as  any  resonable 
person  can  ask,  being  very  materially  l>elow  prices 
that  ruled  one  year  ago.  The  stock  of  raw  iron  in 
first  hands  is  not  very  large;  the  supply,  however, 
is  fully  up  to  the  demand.  The  outlook  is  proba¬ 
bly  a  shade'  better  than  for  some  time  past,  al¬ 
though  nothing  very  promising  appears  as  yet. 
No  especially  large  orders  are  in  sight,  and  al¬ 
though  they  ought  to  come  soon,  in  the  natural 
course  of  events,  there  is  nothing  at  present  ex¬ 
cept  a  well-distributed  business  in  smell  and  me¬ 
dium-sized  lots. 

Most  of  the  city  furnaces  are  out  of  the  market 
so  far  as  selling  is  concerned,  refusing  to  accept 
the  rates  at  which  iron  can  be  purchased  from  out¬ 
side  parties.  Pittsburg  prices  are  notoriously 
lower  than  eastern  prices  for  the  same  de.scription 
of  iron.  Furnace  men  t'orn  the  Mahoning  and 
Shenango  valleys  report  business  reasonably  good, 
many  furnaces  having  sufficient  orders  booked  to 
last  for  some  time,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would 
be  willing  to  accept  orders  at  present.  Most  of 
them  are  outspoken  in  the  opinion  that  prices  will 
be  higher  in  the  near  future. 

Bessemer  shows  no  change  in  values;  the  same 
remarks  will  apnly  with  equal  force  to  grey  forge. 
Steel  slabs  and  billets  can  be  bad  at  last  week’s 
prices;  sales  liberal.  Muck  bar  is  without  quotable 
charge.  Skelp  iron,  narrow  and  wide  grooved,  is 
unchanged;  sheared  iron  is  2><c.  lower.  Steel  wire 
rods  are  weaker,  and  prices"  are  tending  down¬ 
ward.  Spiegel  declined  50c.  New  steel  rails  are 
steady  at  950  at  works.  No.  1  wrought  railroad 
scrap  is  active  and  prices  have  advanced.  Old  iron 
rails  are  scarce;  prices  maintained. 

i.oke  Smelted  Lake  ana  Sattve  Uns. 


3,(X)0  Tons  Bessemer,  September  and  October.  15.70  cash. 

2.000  Tons  Bessemer,  Wheeling  delivery .  15.80  ci.st. 

2,000  Tons  Bessemer . 15.75  cast. 

1,500  Tons  Bessemer,  Septemoer .  .  15.80  casl. 

1,000  Tons  Grey  Forg*,  September . . .  1.S.85  cash. 

1,000  Tons  Grey  Forge .  13  80  cash. 

1,000  Tons  Grey  Forge,  October  and  November  13.75  c-ish. 

750  Tons  Bessemer,  September .  15.70 cast . 

500  Tons  Grey  Forge,  Octoher .  13.80  cssti. 

100  Tons  No.  1  Foundry .  15.80  cash. 

100  Tons  No.  2  Foundry . 15.00  casn. 

100  Tons  No.  3  Foundry .  14.50  casli. 

100  Tons  Silvery .  16.00  cash. 

^eel  Slabs  and  Billets. 

3,000  Tons  Billets,  at  makers’ mill .  '28.2.^  cnsli. 

1,500  Tons  Billets,  August  and  September —  26.'2i  tush. 
1,500  Tons  Nail  Slabs,  September  and  October  25.00  <  a«h. 
1,000  Tons  Billets.  September  and  November  2.i.50  cash. 

1,000  Tons  Nail  Slaos  .  25.00  cash. 

750  Tons  Billets  .  25.50  cash. 

500  Tons  Billets,  August  and  September _ 25.'25  cash. 

Muck  Bars. 

1,000  Tons  Neutral,  Sept .  cu.-b. 

51.0  Tons  Neutral.  Sept .  26..t0  cash. 

500  Tons  Neutral . '26  50  cash. 

500  Tons  Neutral .  26  65  cash. 

Ferro- Ma  ngan  ese . 

125  Tons  80;<.  at  Seaboard .  (M.OO  cash. 

100  Tons  Oftt,  Domestic,  Pittsburg . 6J.50cash. 

50  Tons  8W.  New  York .  . 61.00  cash. 

Bloom.  Beam,  Rail  and  <’  Ends. 

1,000  Tons  Beam,  Bloom  and  Bar  Ends  .  17.00  cash. 

Steel  HTre  Bods. 

1,000  Tons,  Sept.,  Oct  .  31.00  cash. 

Old  Iron  Rails. 

2,000  Tons  American  Tees,  Valley  del . 23.25  cash, 

500  Tons  American  Tees.  Valley  del . '23.‘25cash. 

Skeip  Iron. 

1,250  Tons  Sheared  Iron .  187V6  4  m. 

600  Tons  Wide  Grooved .  155  4  m. 

500  Tons  Narrow  Grooved .  162^  4  m. 

‘  Scrap  Material. 


500  Tons  No.  1  R.  R.  Wrought  Scrap,  net. .  .f  19.75  cash. 
•200  'Tons  No.  1  R.  R.  Wrought  Scrap,  net. . .  '20.00  cash. 
200  Tons  No.  1  R.  R.  W'rought  Scrap,  net. . .  '20  25  cash. 
100  Tons  Hammered  Iron  Car  Axles,  net —  28.00  cash. 
25  'Tons  Hammered  Iron  Car  Axles,  net —  28  00  cash. 
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Name  and  Location 
or  COMPANT. 


Santa  Fe,  N.  K 
Scorpion,  Nev. 
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Name  of  Company. 


2.212 


Deadwood* 

Auo.  Si2. 

The  following  are  the  closing 
quotations: 

Bid.  Ask’d. 

Anna . . 

Bullion . 09  .08 

Carthage . 

Cora . ne  .OTH 

Double  Standard . l(M  .11 

Emmett . .01H  -OS 

Equitable . 

Florence  . OlW  .08 

Oolden  Reward . 33  .38M 

Harmony . (,7X  .09 

Hermit . 

Hesta  A . . 

Iron  Hill . .18 

Isldora . 25  .80 

New  Era . 

Maggie . 

Mikado . 

Mutual . 

Parson . 01  .01« 

Rainbow . 02  .03 

Retriever...’ . 16  .18 

Ross  Hannibal . 

Ruby  Bell . 10  .12 

Ruby  Wilkes . 

Seab’ry-Calklns . 0^  .08 

Steward . 09  .lo 

Tornado . 13  15 

Troy . 01  .02 

Uncle  Sam . 05 


COAL  STOCKS. 


San  Francisco  mining  Stock 
<|uotatlonM. 


Aug.  25. 


Aug.  26. 


Aug.  27. 


Names  of 
Stocks. 


Closino  Quotations. 


Aug. 

21. 


Aug. 

25. 


Belle  isle. 
Best  a  Bel 
BOdle 
Bulwer 
Cbollar 
Com’wealtI 
Con.  C.  a 
Oon  1  aolfli 
Crown  Pol 
Del  M**^  Ni 
EurskaO  .. 
Qould  a  C. 
Halea  N... 

M.  White... 
Mexican  . 

Mono . 

Mt.  Diablo. 
Navajo.... 
Nev.  Queen 

N.  Belle  Isl( 
N.  Com’w’li 

Ophlr . 

Potoel . 

Savage . 

Sierra  Nev. 
Union  Con. 

Utah . 

Yellow  JacI 


3,164 

940 


1.60 


5,350 


*Ex.  dividend,  f  Dealt  at  Id  the  New  York  Slock  Ex.  Un listed  securities,  i  Assessment  paid.  I  Assessment  unpaid,  i  Ivldend  shares  sold,  4,655.  Nondividend  shares  sold,  22,670. 

ToUl  New  York.  27,825. 

BOSTON  MINING  STOCK  QUOTATIONS. 


Aug.  22  I  Aug.  24.  I  Aug.  26.  Aug.  26.  Aug.  27.  |  Sales 


tdams,  Colo . 

Alice,  Mont . 

Aspen,  Nev . 

Atlantic,  Mich . 

basslck  . 

Belle  Isle,  Nev . 

Bodle  Cons., Cal  ........ 

Bus.  a  Mont.,  Mont  ... 

Breece,  Colo . 

Bulwer,  Cal . 

Caledonia.  S.  Dak . 

Catalpa . 

chiTsollte,  Colo . 

Coloiado  Central,  Colo . . 
Commonwealth,  Nev — 
Comstock  T.  bonds.Nev. 

“  scrip..  Nev _ 

Cons.  Cal.  a  Va.,  Nev.... 

Crown  Point,  Nev . 

Dead  wood.  Dak . 

Eureka  Cons.,  Nev . 

Father  de  Smet,  S.  Dak. . 

Franklin,  Mich . 

Freeland,  Colo . 

Uould  a  Curry,  Nev . 

Granite  MountaliuMont. 
Hale  a  Norcrostj,  Nev... 

Humestake.  Dak . 

Hom-SUver,  Utah . 

Independence.  Nev . 


AMpeit. 

Highest  and  lowest  prices 
for  the  week  ending  Aug.  22: 
Argentum  Juniata....  tl.5U  $1.50 

Aspen  Deep  Shaft . 68  .10 

Aspen  Favorite . 10 

Best  F'rlend . 24  .25 

BushwLcker. . 31  .39 

Della  8 . 

Little  Annie  . 23  .23 

Mollle  Gibson .  4.12^  4.15 

Nolan  Creek . 12 

Park,  Mamie  a  Queen . 

Pontiac . 12 

St.  Joe  a  ICiMsral  F’m  js  js 


NEW  YORK  MINING 

DIVIDEND-PAYING  MINES. 

SAME  AND  location  AUg.  24.  |  AUg.  25.  SALES. 

OF  COMPANY.  H.  ,  L.  H.  ,  L.  H.  I  Lu  H.  I  L.  H.  I  L.  H.  ,  L. 


STOCKS  QUOTATIONS. 

NON-DIVIDENO-PAVING  MINES.  _ 

SALEt. 


American  Coal . 

Cambria  Iron . 

Cameron  Coal  a  I.  Co.. 

Ches.  a  O.  R.  R . 

C’hlc.  a  Ind.  Coal  R.  R. 

Do.  pref . 

Col.  C.  a  L . 

CoL  C.  a  Hocking  C.  I 

Consolidation  Coal _ 

Del.  a  H.  C . 

D..  L.  aw.  R.  R . 

Hacking  V alley^. . 

Hunt  a  Broad  Top . 

Do.  pref . 

Illinois C.  a  Coke  Co.. . 

♦Lehigh  C.  a  N . 

♦Lehigh  Valley  R.  R... 
Lehl^a  Will  Coal.  . 

Mahoning  Coal . 

Do.  pref . 

Maryland  Coal . 

Morris  a  Essex . 

♦New  Central  Coal _ 

N.  J.  C.  R.  R . 

N.  Y.  a  8.  Coal . 

N.  Y.,  Susq.  a  West.... 

Do.  pref . 

N.  Y.  a  Perry  C.  a  I.  . 
♦Norfolk  a  West.  R.  R 

♦Do.  pref . 

♦Penn.  Coal . 

♦Penn.  R.  R . 

♦Ph.  a  R.  R.  R . 

Sunday  Creek  Coal _ 

Do.  Pref . 

Tennessee  C.  a  I.  Co... 

Do.  pref . 

Westmoreland  Coal... 


Alloues,  Mich . 

Arnold,  Mich . 

Aztec,  Mich . . 

Brunswick,  Cal . 

Butte  a  Boston,  Mont _ 

Centennial,  Mich. ....... 

Comstock,  T.,  Nev . 

Copper  Falls,  Mick . 

Crescent,  Colo . 

Dans,  Mich . 

Don  Enrique,  N.  M . 

El  Cristo,  8.  A . 

Hanover,  Mich . 

Humbolut,  Mich . 

Hungarian,  Mich . 

Huron,  Mich . 

Mesnsrd,  Mich . 

National,  Hlch . 

Native,  Mich . 

Oriental  a  M.,  Nev . 

Phoenix,  Ariz . . 

Pontiac,  Mich . 

Rappahannock,  Ya . . 

8anta  Fe,  N.  Mex . . 

Shoshone,  Idaho . . 

South  Side,  Mich . . 

Star,  Mich . 

Washington,  Mich . 

Wlnthrop,  Mich . . 


36.5« . ^.50 . 37.25  37 


Nondividend  shares  sold,  4391. 


Total  shares  sold,  8,287 


Dividend  shares  sold,  3.486 


Atlantic,  Mich  . 118.75 . 1 . ■ . 

Bodle,  Cal . ' —  I . I . 

Bonanza  Develtmment . I . | _  I . 


Bonanza  DeveKmment . I . | _  l . 

Dost,  a  Mont.,  Mont .  44.50  44.(10  44.25  ... 

Breece,  Colo . i . I _ 

Calumet  a  Hecia,  Mich . . ' _ 

Catalpa,  Colo . . 

Central,  Mich . . 

‘  Copur  d’Alene,  Id . I . 

Con.  Cal.  a  Va.,  Nev . . 

Dunkln,  Colo . . 

Eureka,  Nev . . 

FrankUn.MIcb .  15.751 .  16.00  .... 

Honorine,  Utah . i . 

Hum  Silver,  Utah . I . 

Kearsarge,  Mich .  12.50, .  12  75  

Little  Chief,  Colo . 

Little  Pittsburg.  Cok) . 

Minnesota  Iron . 

Napa.  Cal . 

Ontario,  Utah . 

Osceola,  Mich .  37.50  . 

Quincy,  Mich . 

Kldge,  Mlcb . 

Sierra  Nevada,  Nev . 

Silver  King,  Ariz . 

Stormont,  Utah . 

Tamarack,  Mlcb .  155  .  157  .... 

reoumseh,  Mich . ‘ . I . 


August  29,  1891. 
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DIVIDEND-PAYING  MINES. 


NON-DilVIDEND  PAYING  MINES. 


Name  and  Location  or 
Company. 


1  Adamg,  a.  l.  c . 

2  Alice,  a . . 

a  Alma  &Nel  Wood.,  o 

4  Amador,  o . 

5  American  Belle.a.o.c 

6  Amerlc’n&Nettle.o.alColo. 

7  Amy &Sllver8mlth,B.  Mont 

8  Atlantic, c . iMIch. 

9  ArKenta,  a.... . 

ill  Aapen  Hk.  &  S.,  a.  t. 

11  Aurora,  I . Mich.. 

12  Baditer,  a . Out... 

13  Banakok  Cora  BeU,8.  Colo. 

14  Belle  lale,  a . Nev. . 

15  Belcher,  a.  o . Nev. . 

16  Bellevue,  Idaho,  a.  L.  Idaho 

17  Bl-Metallic,  a.  u . Mont. 

18  Bodie  Con.,  o.  I _  Cal... 

19  Boston  &  Mont.,  o....  Mont, 
ai  Boston  A  Mont.,  c.  a.  Mont. 

*1  Breece,  1 . Colo.. 

■.12  Bnioklyn  I,ead,L.  a..  Utah. 

ti  Bulwcr,  u . Cal. . . 

21  Bunker  Hill  A  S.a.L.  Idaho 
JS  Caledonia, o .  Dak.. 

26  Calliope,  a . Colo. . 

27  Calumet  A  Hecla  c..  Mich.. 

28  Catalpa,  a.  l.  i . Cola . 

iW  C.enten’l  Eureka,  a.L  Utah. 
:*)  Central,  c . Mich.. 

31  Chryaollte,  a.  L . Colo. . 

32  Clay  County,  a . Colo. . 

■33  CiPiir  D’Alene,  a.  u. .  Idaho 

34  Colorado Cciitral.s.L.  Colo.. 

35  (Vimmouwcalth,  a...  Nev  . 

36  Confidence,  a.  L.  .Nev... 

37  Cona.  Cal.  A  Va.,  a.o.  Nev... 

38  Contention,  a .  Ariz. . 

39  *»C«p.  yueen  Con.,c  Ariz. . 

10  Cortez,  a .  Nev. . 

41  Crescent,  a.  L.  o .  Utah. 

42  Crown  Point,  o.  a _ Nev... 

43  Cumberland,  L.  a....  Mont. 

44  Daly,  a.  L . Utah . 

45  DeerCresk,  a.o .  Idano 

46  DeadwcMjd-Terra,  o..  Dak. . 

47  Dei.Akmar,  a.  u . Idaho 

W  Derbeo  B.  Orav.,  o..  Cal. . . 

49  Dunkln,  a.  L .  Colo.. 

Ml  Dunatone.  a.  a.  l . Mont. 

51  HVIIpae,  I.,  a . Colo. . 

52  Elknorn,  a.  i. . Mont. 

53  Enterprise,  a . Colo. . 

St  Eureka  Con.,  a.  L..  u.  Nev... 

55  Eveninx  Star,  a.  L _ Colo. . 

56  Father ue  Smet, u...  Dak.. 

.57  Franklin,  n . Mich.. 

58  Freeland,  a.  o . Colo. . 

.59  (larficid  Lt.,  o.  a.  ...  Nev... 

60  Uould  A  Curry,  a.  o. .  Nev... 

61  Grand  Prize,  a . Nev... 

62  Granite,  a.  L .  Idaho 

63  Granite  Mountain,  a.  Mont. 

64  Uretm  Mountain,  o..  Cal... 

65  Hale  A  Norcrosa,  o.  a.  Nev... 

66  Hecla  Con.,  a.  o.  l.  c.  Mont. 

67  Hel’a  Mk.A  Red,8.l..o.  .Mont. 

68  Holmes,  a .  Nev... 

69  Hoineatake,  o . Dak. . 

70  Honorlne,  a.  L . Utah. 

71  Hope,  a . Mont. 

?2  Horn-Silver,  a.  L . Utah. 

73  Huliert,  o . Colo.. 

74  Idaho,  o . Cal. . . 

75  Illinois,  a . N.  M.. 

76  Iron  Hill,  a . Dak. . 

77  Iron  Mountain,  S....  Mont, 

78  Iron-Silver,  a.  L . Colo.. 

79  Jackson,  u.  a .  Nev. . 

80  Jay  Gould,  o.  a . .Mont. 

81  Kearsarge.  c .  Mich.. 

82  Kentuck,  a.  o .  Nev.  . 

83  La  Plata,  a.  l .  Colo. . 

84  LeadvlIleCon., a. L...  Colo.. 

■'5  Lexington,  o.  a . Mont. 

86  Little  Chief,  a.  L . Cxilo. . 

87  Little  Rule,  a .  Colo. . 

88  Mammoth,  a.  i..  c . Utah. 

89  Martin  White,  a . Nev.  . 

90  Mary  Mutphy,  a.  o...  Colo.. 

91  Matchless,  a.  l . Colo.. 

92  May  Mazeppa,  a.  l...  Colo.. 
98  Mlnaa  Prletas,o.  a.. .  Mex.. 

94  Minnesota,  c .  Mich.. 

95  Mollie  Gil  son.  a . Colo. . 

96  Monitor,  u . S.Dak 

97  Mono,  u . Cal. .. 

98  Montana,  Lt.,  o.  a _  Mont. 

99  Morning  Star,  a.  l,. . .  Colo. . 

10  Moulton,  a.  o .  Mont. 

01  Mount  Plefisaut,  u. . .  Cal. . . 

02  Mt.  Diablo,  a .  Nev.  . 

03  Napa,  <s .  Cal... 

04  Navajo,  o.  a . Nev.  . 

05  New  California, o....  Colo.. 

06  New  Guaton,  a . Colo.. 

07  N.  Hoover  Hill,  o.  a. .  N.  C. . 

08  Northern  Belle,  a _  Nev. . 

09  North  Belle  Isle,  a...  Nev. . 

10  North  Star,  o . Cal. . . 

11  Ontario,  a.  L . Utah. 

12  Ophlr,  o.  a .  Nev.  . 

13  Original,  a.  c .  Mont. 

14  Oro,  a.  uo . Colo. . 

15  Osceola,  c . Mich.. 

16  Parrot,  c .  Mont. 

17  Peacock,  a.  o.  c . N.  M.. 

18  Plumas  Eureka,  <>...  Cal... 

19  Plymouth  Con.,  o _ Cal... 

20  Quicksilver,  pref.,  q.  Cal... 

21  “  com.,  V  Cal. . . 

•22  Quincy,  C . Mich.. 

'23  Reed  National,  a.  o..  Colo.. 

'24  Rialto,  o . Colo. . 

'25  Richmond,  a.  L .  Nev. . 

'26  Ridge,  c .  Mich.. 

27  Robinson  Con.,  a.  L. .  Colo. . 

‘z8  Running  Lode,  o _ Colo.. 

•29  Savage,  a . Nev. . 

30  Sberldan,  a.  o . Colo. . 

31  Shoshone,  o .  Idaho 

32  Sierra  Buttes,  o . Cal. . . 

33  Sierra  Nevada,  a.  o. .  Nev. . 

34  Sierra  Nevada,  a.  L.  Idaho 

35  Silent  Friend . Colo. . 

36  Silver  Cord,  a.  i..  o. . .  Colo. . 

37  Silvei  King,  a . Ariz.. 

38  Silver  Mg.of  L.V.,8.l.  N.  M.. 

39  Small  Hopes  Con.,  a.  Colo.. 

40  Spring  Valley,  o...  .  Cal... 

41  Standard,  o.  a . Cal. . . 

42  Stormont,  a . Utah. 

43  St.  Joseph, L . Mo..  . 

44  Tamarack,  c . Mich.. 

45  Tomb8*one,  o.  a.  i,  ..  Ariz.. 

46  United  Vjrde.c...  .Ariz.. 

47  Viola  Lt.,  a.  L .  .  Idaho 

48  Ward  Con.,  a . Colo. . 

49  Woodaide,  a.  L . Utah. 

50W.  Y.  O.  D .  Cal... 

11  Yankee  Girl,  a . Colo.. 

12  Yellow  Jacket,  o.  a.  Nev. . 
53  Young  America,  a . . .  Cal . .  . 


21,6U(),UUU 
12,580,000 
1,400.000 
1,600,000 
15,000,000 
IO,OOU,WIO 
5,0(U,0U0 
3,I*«I,IX«) 
l.(»  10,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
10,OW),000 
5,000,000 
1,000,000 
l(D,O0U 
I.IJJJ.OOO 
100,000 
.5,(««),000 
50U,U)I 
10,000,000 
1,000,000 
5,1X10, (XXI 
5>XI,IXXJ 
10,WX),(XX) 
10,0(X),IX«) 
500,OJ0 
10,000,000 
l,'25O,0tX) 

:i,-2oo,oo!i 

1,500,01X1 

3,315,1X10 

io,ux),ixx) 

r2,5<xi,ixxi 

.500,000 

1,(XD,0IX1 

io,o(xj,(xjo 

1,000,000 

310,01X1 

100.000 

•2,500,000 

5IXl,tkXi 

10,000,000 

5,000,000 

•2JJ0O,00O 

i,ux),oiXJ 

3,000,UX) 
2,000,000 
4,01X1,01X1 
4,0(X),000 
10,000,000 
.51X1, (kXI 
KMXXM'lO 
10.1X10,000 
J50,01X) 
5(X),0U) 
1,01X1,000 
i,uxi,ooo 
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5,UX1.000 
2,51X1,0,10 
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10,000,01X1 
800,000 
.530,1XX1 
300,OU1 
5,000, IXXl 
I0,1XX1,1XX1 
l,lXXt,000 
15,1  XX  1,1  XXJ 
10,000,1XX1 
1,500,000 
500,1X10 
l,SiO,00O 
1,800,000 
2,000,000 
l,406,-25ll 
5,1XX1,000 
4,300,OW1 
5,700,000 
1,000,000 
5UMXX1 
31XI,IXX1 
1,350,000 
500,000 
10,000,01X1 
1,000,1X10 
11,200,000 
300,000 
151), 1«) 
2,2S>,000 
10,000,000 
1,000.000 
500,000 
4,500,000 
10,000!(XX) 
500.009 
5,000,000 
20U,UX1 
10,000,000 
500,000 
1,500,000 
1,230,000 
12,500,000 
3J100.000 
750,000 
2,000,000 
lOO.lXX 
30,0,00 
2,500,000 
12,000,000 


•280,01X1  April  1875  $1 
SS.00U  July.  1880  ' . 


190,000  Deco.  1889 
2,978,01X1  Feb.  1891 
I30.1XXI  Dec..  1889 


550,000  June  1890 


ti»,000  Aug..  1889 
5(r>,01XI  May',  ' 


1.200.000  ,  ..  ... 


100.000  Oct.  .1861 


170,000  Nov..  1888 
328,880  May.  1890 
I08,1XXI  Jan..  1885 


2,425,(XX)  Sept.  1889 


90,1XXJ  Dec..  1881 


550,000  June  1889 


200,000  Nov..  1878  1 

'220,000  June  187I  ... 


3,988,800  Sept.  1890 
785,000  Jan..  1890 


5,142,800  April  1890 


370,000  May .  1390 
2UO,0oO  July.  1878  1 

37,500  April  18^ 


134,ttx)  July.  1^ 


287,500  Nov..  1880 


190.000  Oct.  .18^  I 
417,430  Dec. .  1890 


ll'J,000  .  1882 

l,'2%,(XX;  Oct..  1890 


420,000  April  18M  1 


10 

50,000  100 
66O,0IX)  5 

I00,UX<  10 

4(X),000  5 

L’iO.OOO  1 
.50,000  100 
100,000  7 
100.000  100 
160,000  5 
110,000  5 
120JM0  2U 
50,000  100 
100,000  100 
100,000  10 
150,000  100 
100,000  100 
60,000  25 

100,000  5 
50,000  25 

180,000  10 
200,000  10 
140.625  10 

ioo;ooo  so 
43,000  100 
57,000  100 

40,000  25 
500.00O  1 

300,000  1 

54,000  25 

20,000  '25 

200.000  50 

1,(XX),000  1 

112,000  100 
3,000  100 
150,000  1  . 

122,500  10  - 

100,000  100 
1,000,000  1 
500,000  1  . 

450,tXXI  10  . 
100,000  100 
500,000  1 

250,000  20 
200,000  1 
100,000  100 
500,000  1 

150,000  10 

50,000  25 
500,000  25 
300,000  10 

150,000  5  . 

200,000  to  ■ 
100,000  10  ■ 
15,000  2 

250,000  10  ■ 

120.000  100 


760,000  Sept.  1890 


Junel  18911  .05 
Aug..  1891  .06H 

Jan..  1889  50 

Aug..  1890  .1'2W 

April  1891  .121I 

Nov..  1889  .10 

1887  .1'2H 

1891  l.(X) 
1880  .20 
May.  1891  .10 

Mar.  1891  LUI 
1890  .25 

1890  .OOH 

1879  .'25 

April  1876  1.00 
Jan..  1890  .10 

1891  .35 


8MA.BB8. 

A88E8H](<«T9. 

Stock. 

No.  i 

IPar 

1- 

Total 

levied. 

iDate  and  am'i 

1  of  laal. 

137,5(XtJune  I88O  2.00 
500,000  April  "iis 


4‘25,(XX)  Jan..  1884  8.00 
395,000  April  1890  .  20 


4,210,640  April  1890  .50 


4.80,WX)  April  1876  1.60 


2‘X3.tXXj  Dec..  18ffl  . 


219,939  Mar .  1886  .50 


6,604,000  Nov..  1889  .50 


6,296,910  May.  1890  .30 


130,000  Nov.  1890  .30 


.50,000  Oct..  1886 
lOO.lXX)  June  1890  .  50 


.520,000  April  1885  3.00 


11,250  Feb  .  1890  .10 

sMM  Mar.' 


1883  .  065a 

1890  .08 

1891  .(XiJ4 
1891  5  00 

1884  10 
1891  2.00 
1891  1.00 


1,6502100  Dec  .  1884  .  25 


40,000  July..  P91  .02 

280,003  Sept .  1891  .02 

406;^  Aug..  1889  .05 

20,000  Nov..  1890  .  20 

199,680  April  1889  1.00 

3.466.800  April  1890  .'25 

+2,587,500  Dec..  1884  .'25 

210.000  Feb..  1889  .  50 

481,000  Feb..  1891  .46 

•228,000  Oct. .  1888  .08 

11,588.1X10  Jan..  1875  2.00 
15.000  Nov.  1889  .03 

2,062,500  Aug..  1891  .25 

•JO.lXXl  June  IS89  .05 
11,010,000  Aug..  1891  .05 

7'2,UOO  July.  1891  .13 

240,300  Oct..  1890  .10 
390,000  Oct. .  I889  .05 

6,000  Nov..  18)S  .08 

20.000  Nov..  1887  10 

5396.U10  June  1891  l.OJ 
4*8000  May.  1888  1.00 
4,89-J,.500  Oct.  1890  .  25 

1.450.000  Dec..  1889  .  25 

1,125,1X10  Dec..  1885  .  20 

1,040,000  July.  1891  2.00 
190,000  July.  1886  .10 

90.000  April  1888  .12)6 

3.828.800  Oct. .  1870  10.00 

496,000  Mar.  1884  .  25 

28,400  Oct. .  1889  .02 

11,1X10,000  June  1891  .25 

212.000  Nuv..  1881  .07W 

1,822,000  Aug.  1888  .  50 

1,680.000  Aug..  1891  .50 

197,970  July.  1886  .06 

75.01X1  April  1886  .25 

4,731,791' Aug.,  1891  .10 

125,000  Sept.  1887  .  05 

2382252  April  1888  .'25 

43XI,UX1  June.  1891  .12U 

247.000  Dee.  1889  .00i< 

2,303,750  July  .  1891  8.00 
45.000  April  1889  .  20 

156.-250  Nov..  1887  .071i 

1'20,0110  Feb..  1891  .05 

2,SOO,OUI  April  1889  .  20 

60,000  Jan.  1891  .10 

459.000  May  1890  .01 

80,000  Jan.  18911  2.00 
1,350,000  Dec.  1886  .10 

610.000  Sept.  1882  .  30 

4'23.000  April  1887  .  05 

565,000  Jan..  1885  2.00 
nai.OOO  Dec..  1890  .05 

17o,00fc  July.  1891  .02 

960,000  June.  1891  .10 

140,000  Dec. .  1886  .25 

175,000  May  .  1888  5.00 
15,<XI0  Feb. .  1890  .OOH 

168,010  July  .  1891  MH 

350,000  Dec. .  1890  .50 

1,820,000  Mar  .  1876  . 

50'J,0*X)  Aug  1891  .05 

45.000  Oct.  1890  .03 

t‘2.500  Mar.  1886  .  25 

2,619,075  June  1891  .1'2}6 

9'26,000  April  1891  .25 

380,000  Dec..  1887  .  07>6 

150,(XX)  Feb..  1887  .  30 

180,000  Sept.  1890  ;40 

420,000  July.  1891  .10 

229,950  April  1889  .10 

48,800  May..  1890  1216 

7a5,00O  April  1891  1.00 
30,000  Dec. .  1885  .06}^ 

2,400.0UI  April  1883  .  50 

230,0U)  May  .  1888  .  50 

3IX).0U)  Anrll  1889  .  50 

12.123,0*X)  Aug..  1891  .50 

1.595.800  Jan..  1880  1.00 

138,000  Jan..  1889  .05 

95.000  July.  1890  .  20 

I,547..500  July.  1891  1.00 
850,1X10  Hay..  1891  .10 

60,000  Nov  .  1886  . 

2,548,000  Oct. .  1889  .  371^ 

2,286,000  Feb..  1888  .  40 

1,770,161  Jan. .  1891  1.50 
643,867  July.  1882  .  40 

5,970,000  Aug..  1891  5.00 
50.000  Dec..  1890  .01 

13.5tX)  July.  1891  .OIW 

4,332,887  Jan..  1891  .62+k 

99,785  Feb..  1880  .  50 

585,000  Mar  .  1886  .05 

15,000  June  1891  .(X)H 

4,460.(XXJ  June  1869  3.00 
•225,000  Dec.  1890  3.33t*i 
7,500  April  1883  .01 

1,492,557  April  1888  .12^ 

102,000  Jan..  1871  1.00 
40,000  May..  1889  .  02 

32.5U)  April  1891  .0'2H 

265,000  April  1889  10 

1,950.000  July  1887  .  25 

375,000  May  1891  .05 

8,162imC>ct..  1890  .10 

50,000  Jan..  1881  .25 

3,566,000  June  1888  .  05 

155,000  Nov  .  1881  .05 

1,974,000  Dec..  1890  .02 

2,090,000  Aug..  1891  4.00 
l,250,aX)  April  1882  .10 

127.500  May.  1890  .10 

837.500  Nov..  1*18  .37W 

20,000  Dec. .  1889  .05 

25,tXX)  Oct..  1888  .25 

4J100  May..  1891  .10 

1,405,000  April  1891  .50 

3,184,000  Aug..  1871  2.50 
175,000  Jan..  1889  .10 


Allegheny,  a . ( 

Alliance,  a.  o . ' 

Allouez,  c . ] 

Alpha  Con.,  o.  a . ] 

5  Alta,  a . ] 

6  American  Flag,  a _ 1 

7  Amity,  a . 1 

8  Anchor  a.  i.  o . 1 

9  Anglo-Montana,  Lt. .  1 

10  Astoria,  o . ( 

11  Barcelona,  o . 1 

12  Bechtel  Con.,  o . ( 

13  Belmont,  o . 1 

14  Belmont,  a . 

15  Best  &  Belcher,  a.  o. .  : 

16  Black  Oak,  o . 1 

17  Boston  Con.,  o . ( 

18  Bremen,  a  . 

19  Brownlow,o . 1 

‘20  Brunswick,  o . 1 

21  Buckeye,  s.  L . 

22  Bullion,  a.  o . 

•*1  Butte  &  Boston,  c.  a. .  | 
■24  Calaveras,  a . 

25  Carisa,  o . 

26  Carupano,  o.  a.  l.  c. . 

‘27  Cashier,  o.  a . 

28  Cherokee,  o . 

^  Chollar,  a.  o . 

30  Cleveland.  T . 

31  Colchis,  a.  o . 

32  Colorado  Silver . 

33  Comstock  Ton . 

34  Con.  Imperial,  o.  a  . 

35  Con.  New  York,  a.  o. 

86  Con.  Pacific,  o . 

37  Con.  Silver,  a . 

38  Crescent,  a.  l . 

39  Crocker,  a . 

40  Crowell,  o . 

41  Dahlonega.  o . 

42  Dandy,  a . 

43  Decatur,  a . 

44  Denver  City,  a . 

45  Denver  Gold,  o . 

46  DIckens-Custer,  a. ... 

47  Durango,  o . 

48  Eastern  Dev.  Co.,  Lt. 

49  El  Crlsto,  o.  a . 

50  El  Doratlo,  o . 

51  El  Talento,  o . 

52  Emmons,  a.  L. . 

53  Empire,  a .  ; . 

54  Eureka  Tunnel,  a.  l. 

55  Exchequer,  a.  o . 

56  Found- TreasurCi  o.  a. 

57  Gogebic  I.  Syn.,  i _ 

58  Gold  Cup,  a . 

59  Golden  Era,  a . 

60  Gold  Hock,  o . 

61  Goodsbaw,  o . 

62  Grand  Belt.c . 

63  Grand  Duke . 

64  Great  Remance, o... 

65  Gregory  Con.,  o . 

66  Harlem  M.  &  M.  Co.,o. 

67  Hartery  Con.,  o . 

68  Head  Cent.  &  Tr.,  a.  o. 

69  Hector,  o . 

70  Highland,  c . : 

71  Holy  wood . 

72  Hortense,  a . < 

78  Huron,  c . 

74  Iron,  Gold  &  Silver,  a. 

75  Ironton,  i . 

76  Iroquois,  c . 

77  J.  D.  Reymert,  a . 

78  Julia  Con.,  o.  a . 

79  Lacrosse,  o . 1 

80  Lee  Basin,  a . i 

81  Madeleine,  o.  a.  l _ 1 

82  Mammotn  Gold,  o... 

83  Mayflower  Gravel.o.  1 

84  Medora,  o . 

85  Merrimac  Con.,  o.  a.  1 

86  .Mexican,  o.  a . 

87  Middle  tor,  a . 1 

88  Mike  &  Starr,  a.  c. . .  1 

89  Milwaukee,  a . ; 

90  Monitor,  o . ( 

91  Mutual  Mg.  &  Sm _ 

92  Native,  c .  : 

98  Neath,  o . ( 

94  Nevada  Queen,  a . J 

95  New  Germany,  o _ 1 

96  New  Pittsburg,  a.  L. .  1 

97  N.  Commonw'h,  a....  ] 

98  North  Standard, o...  « 

99  Noonday . ( 

100  Unelda  Chief,  o . ( 

101  Oriental  &  Miller,  a..  ] 

102  Osceola,  o . ] 

103  Overman,  o.  a . 1 

lOi  Park,  a . I 

105  Peer,  a .  . . 

106  Peerless,  a . . 

107  Phoenix . . 

108  Phoenix  Lead,  a. L...  < 

109  Pilgrim,  o . ( 

110  '•Floche  M.&R.,s.a.L.  1 

111  Potosl,  a . 1 

112  Proustlte,  a . I 

113  Puritan,  a.  o . ( 

114  Oulncy,  c . ( 

115  Rappahannock,  o.  a.  • 

116  Red  Elephant,  a .  < 

117  Red  Mountain,Ltd.,s  ( 

118  Ropes,  o.  a . I 

119  Ruby  Sc  Dun.,  a.  l.  a.  I 

120  Russell,  a .  1 

121  San.;  son  o.  a.  l . 1 

122  San  ^bastlan,  o . f 

1‘2S  Santa  Fe,  o  . ] 

124  Sanv.i.oO,  t  . 1 

1'25  Silver  Age,  ».  L.  o _ ( 

126  Silver  Queen,  o . j 

127  South  Bulwer,  o  . . .  ( 

128  South  Hite . ( 

129  South  Pacific . ( 

130  Stanislaus,  o . ( 

131  St.  Kevin,  a.  o . ( 

tl^  St.  Louis  Sc  Mex.,  a.. .  1 

133  St.  Louis  Sc  St.  Elmo.  ( 

134  St.  L.  &  St.  Felipe,  o.s.  1 

135  St.L.  &  Sonora,  o.  a. .  3 

136  St.  Louis-Yavapai...  i 

137  Sunday  Lake,  i . I 

138  Sullivan  Con.,  o . I 

139  Sylvanlte,  a . ( 

140  Taylor-Plumaa,  o _ ( 

141  Tioga  Con.,  o . C 

142  Tornado  Con.,  o.  a.. .  I 

143  Tuscarora,  a . 1 

144  Union  Con., o.  a . I 

14.'  Utah,  s . I 

146  Ute  Sc  Ulay,  a.  t . t 

147  Whale,  s . t 

148  Washington,  c . i 

149  West  Granite  Mt.,  s..  1 

lao  Yuma,  c.  a.  o . 2 

1.51  /elaya,  a.  a . ( 


5.(IUO,OX){ 

10,000,000 


410,000  June  1890  .20 


l?J,.NtJ .  1888  .IP 

733.IXX)  Ap'rii  1^  '!io' 
2.279,275  Aug..  1890  .& 

1?J,000  Nov.',  ;2.5 


2,790.000  Dec. .  1889  .25 
. . .  .25 


I.MOJIDU  Nov..  1889  .150 


Si,Q00  Mar  .1887  .15 
1,875.000  July.  1890  .05 
70.(X)0  Nov.  1890  .15 
198JXX)June  1890  .10 


lai.ixu  June  1890  .15 


9y0,ux)  Mar.  1886  1.00 


865,(XX)  July.  1890  .ii 
81,500  May  .  1890  .25 


22,000  Oct..  1830  .06 
'45,066  Jan'.!  1889  'ili' 


^J.Otn  May .  1887  3.tx 


85,000  April  : 
20,(XX)  Nov . 
•AB.OOO  Dec. .  : 


1©,|.XX)  Oct... 
4L6,'J(X)  Oct.. 


l,.573,nx;  Mar..  1890  .  50 


147,200  July.  1887  .  50 


•288,157  July.  1888  1.08 


100,UW  May .  1881  .25 
195,000  Jan..  I**3  .05 


10, aX)  Feb..  1888  .10 
•JyS.tXX)  May .  18!S  .•£. 

* 

i3,ix«  ctet!!  is's  '!ip 
2,310.(XXi‘  July.  1890  .2E 
•243,0lX)  Aug..  ISUO  .‘25 


.  Gold. .  s..  Sliver.  L.,  toad.  C.,  Copper.  *  Non-asseaaable.  +  This  company,  as  the  Weatern,  up  to  December  loth,  1881,  paid  •1,400,000.  tNon-aasessable  for  three  years.  {The  Dea'* 
wood  previously  paid  •275,000  in  eleven  divldendsand  the  Terra  •75,000.  Previous  to  the  consoliUaiion  In  August,  1884,  the  California  had  ^d  fOLSaiJIlX)  In  dividends,  and  the  Con.  Virginia’ 
40,uix),000  **  Previous  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Copper  Queen  with  the  Atlanta,  August,  1886.  the  Copper  Queen  had  paid  •l,350,iXX)  in  dividends.  1  This  (Mmopany  paid  •190,000  before  reor* 
ganlzation  in  1890.  **Tbis  company  acquired  the  property  of  the  Raymond  Sc  Ely  Company  which  had  paid  •3,075,000  in  dividends. 


tttte  aM)  MtNtNG  jOURifAL. 


August  29,  Isdl. 


STOCK  n  tKKET QUOTATIONS. 
Balttniore,  Hid.  Aug.  27. 

Bid.  Asked.  I 

Company. 


Atlantic  Coal . 

$l.0(Ka$1.05 

$1.30 

Balt.  &  N.  C . 

.03 

Big  Vein  Coal . 

1.25 

Conrad  Hill . 

.lu 

Cons.  Coal . 

.27 

Diamond  Tunnel . 

George’s  Crk.  C . 

i.io 

Lake  Chrome  . 

.20(*.30 

.30 

Maryland  &  Charloite 

North  State . 

Silver  Valley . 

.r8@.60 

.60(,*.75 

Birmingham^ 

Ala.  Ailg.  26. 

Company. 

Bid. 

Asked 

A  la.  Coal  &  I.  Co . 

$1"0 

Ala.  Conn.  C.&  C.  Co. 

$23 

Ala.  R.  Mill  Co . 

$i  0 

$105 

•Alice  Furnace . 

$109 

Anna  Howe  G.  Mg.Cki. 

$94 

$96 

Bessemer  Land. . 

$29 

$30 

Bir.  Mg.  &  Mfg . 

Cababa  (joal  M^g.  Co. 

$35 

$61 

Camille  Gold  Mg.  Co. 
De  Bardeleben  C.  & 

$94 

$1 

I.  Co . 

$844 

$946 

Decat.  L.  Imp . 

$894 

$946 

D^atur  Min.  L . 

$19 

Enslev  Laud  . 

$744 

$9 

•EureKa . 

Florence  L.  &  Mg. 

Co . 

$154 

$18 

Gadsen  Land . 

$396 

$346 

Hecla  Cool  Co . 

Hen.  S.  &  M.  Co . 

Jagger-Townl’y  C.  & 

C.  Co . 

$294 

$444 

$844 

$10 

Maig-Ellen  . 

$100 

Mary  Lee  C.  &  R-Co. 

$25 

Sheffield  C.  &  1.  Co... 

$5244 

$55 

SIoss  1.  &  S  . 

$l8^ 

#21 

tSloss  1.  &  !?  . 

$8.5 

$87 

H  SIoss  1.  &  S . 

$49 

$5244 

I'en.  C.  &  1.  Co . 

$3244 

“  pref . 

Tuscaloosa  C.  I.  &  L. 

$86 

Co . 

$23 

$25 

•’eonle's  N.  Q.  &  P.  Co.*. . . .  7.25 

Philadelpbia  Co  . ll.Uj 

■r^ne  Run  Gas  Co .  . 

■'ittsburK  Gas . 72.00 

‘jilrerton  Co . 

South  Bide  Gas . 

SlerUnKBllverMg.  Co .  4.00 

I  una  Oil  po .  53  60 

Cnion  GAs . 

'V  asbington  Oil  Co .  . 

iV  house  A.  B.  Co . 103.13 

*V  'house  iBrake  Co . 

W'bonse  Ligbt.*. . lAUO 

VVmorelsind  &  Camb . 

Wheeling  Gas .  20.00 


St.  liOulB*  Aug.  26. 
CLOSING  PRICKS. 

.  COMPANY.  Bid.  Asked 

vdams,  Colo .  11.80  12.00 

American  &  Nettie . 30  .314 

Aetec,  N.Mex .  .10 

Ri-Meiell]«  .  34..50  36.00 

Central  aiver  . .  03  .... 

Cleveland;  Colo .  .... 

Elizabeth .  1.9)  2.00 

Four  Mile .  .25 

Gold  Kiiu .  . 

Granite  Mountain,Mont .  23.25 

Hope .  1.50 

Ingram .  .... 

1.  X.  L..  Colo . . . 


.  Francs. 

*  *■  Belmez,  Spain . .  800.00 

Callao,  Venez  ..  .; .  10.50 

i-"5  Callao  Bis.,  Venez .  15.00 

•V™  East  Oregon,  Ore.. V .  4.00 

,“•”2  Forest  Hill  Divide.  Cal .  80.00 

M.75  Qolden  River,  Cal .  130.00 

Lexington.  Mont  .  95.00 

“  parts .  2.50 

5  j  21!  Wo  Tinto,  Spain  .  583.12 

14.00  Tharsis,  Spain . 163.75 


Vulcan  C.  &  C.  Co  .  $5  |74 

W’oodstock  1.  Co _  $28  $29 

•  ^nds.  t  First  mortgage.  Jt  Second 
mortgage.  ”  Without  interest. 

Helena.  Aug.  22. 
Prices  lowest  and  higi  est  for  the  week 
ending  Aug.  15.  1891  : 

Bald  Butte.  Mont . $2.75<rf$3.50 

Buckeye.  Mont . l . 10(<t  .15 

Butte  &  Boston . '. . I6.0i)@17.00 

California.  Mont . 25<o  .50 

Castle  Crescent.  Mont..' . lOw  .1214 

C.  &  I).  Slont .  .35(<t  .lO 

Champion,  Mont  . 30(<t  .45 

Cleveland  &  Anchor,  Idaho . 15(a  .25 

Combination.  Mont . 55(n  .75 

Copi»er  Bell.  Mont . 16c«  .20 

Cumberland,  Mont  . 2.60(«3.00 

Curlew.  Mont .  2  60(n3.50 

De  La  Mar.  Idaho .  5.75  • 

East  Granite.  Mont . 25''f  .30 

Florence  (Xeihart),  Idaho.. . 25«*  .30 

Fourth  of  July,  Wash . 20«t  .2.5  ‘ 

Glengary.  Mont . ; - l.l5(a2-00  . 

Gold  Dust,  -Mont . 50 

Goodyear.  Mont .  . . 10(a  .15 

Grand  Central.  Mont . . 10(«  .1246 

Great  Eastern.  Mont .  . 40<«  .V’ 

Hiawatha,  Moot . . 05(a  10 

Hidden  Treasure.  Mont . I  Va  .25 

11.. 1.  Griffin.  Mont . U2.«  .05 

Iron  Mountain.  Mont . 75(«1.00 

Jersey  Blue.  Mint . 10  ... 

Landowner,  Mont .  .' . 15(a  23 

Legal  Tender  (Dillon).  Idaho..  .10  ‘  .1.5 

Legal  Tender.  Mont . .  15(«f  .25 

Lightning  Grey  Cooper,  Mont.  .03 

Lion.  Mont . ■ . ; . Oov*  .10 

Mac,  Mont . 2.1 

Milwaukee,  Mont . <t246<«  .0544 

None  Such.  Mont.  25 

North  Drumlummon,  Mont . .  .  .05<«  .10 

Ontario,  Mont . . IV^  .20 

O.  R.  &  N,  Mont . Uiltf  .07 

Park.  Monf. .  . 2.V«  ..iO 

Phillipsburg  Treasury.  Mont . .Ml 

Ruby,  Mont .  Oiio  .10 

Silver  Arrow,  Mont .  02l4(ff  .05 

Silver  Crown,  Mont . l-Vn  .21 

.‘louthern  Cross.  Mont . 2J(n  .25 

•Sunrise,  Mont . 50 

Triumvirate.  Mont . liK<t  15 

W.  A.  Kelly.  Mont . 0256, «  .0544 

Wall  Street  (Elliston) . 'j744i«  .10 

West  Cumberland.  Mont.  ...0544«*  .0744 
■Yellowstone,  .Mont . 3o(«.15 

l*lttHburs.  •*«.  Aug  27. 

Company,  H.  a. 

Allegheny  Gais  Co . $42.00  $(3.50 

Bridgewater  Gas  Co . 

Chartiers  Val.  Gas .  8.75  9.50 

Columbia  Oil  Co .  1.50  2.25 

Consignee  Mg.  Co .  23  .45 

Consolidated  Gas  Co .  45.00  46  50 

East  End  E.  Light  Co . 

End  Gas  Co . . 

Forest  Oil . 

Haziewood  Oil  Co .  .... 

Hidalgo  Mining .  3.50  3.66 

La  Noria  Mining . .33  .42 

Luster  Mg.  Co . 11.88  . 

Mansfield  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Manuf’turers  Gas  Co . 21.C0  2j.'i0 

NaLGasCo. of W.  Va  ...  58.00  60  00 

N.  Y.  &  Clev.  Gas  Coal .  37.50  40.00 

Ohio  Valley  Gas . 20.(H)  . 

Pennsylvania  Gas  .  9..50  11.00 

People' Natural  Gas . 12.0)  . 


La  Union . 

Little  Albeit . 

.01 

.0244 

.Uajor  Budd,  Mont . 

(Mexican  Imp . 

09 

Mickey  Breen. 

.35 

.4744 

M  nntrbee  Placer,  Colo.. 

5244 

.60 

Mountain  Key . 

45 

Nellie . 

04 

Old  Colony  . 

Pat  Muroby.  Colo . 

.05 

.0544 

Pnzzle . 

Richmond  Hill . 

St.  Louis  &  Asjieii . 

.0444 

.10 

Samoa . 

Silver  Age,  Colo . 

.85 

1.00 

Small  Hopes,  Colo . 

.70 

.75 

Tourtelotte . 

,25 

W est  Granite,  Mont. ... 

Wire  Patch . 

Yuma.  Arix . 

.30 

.35 

Trnat  Recelpta. 

Sales  at  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
week  ending  Aug.  28:  ^Price-^ 

Sales.  U.  L. 

American  Cotton  Oil . 

National  Lead . 28,181  17^  1594 

*  Trust  receipts. 

Trust  Ntocks.  Aug.  28. 
The  following  closing  potations  are 
reported  to-day  by  C.  I.  Hudson  &  Co., 
members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange: 
Certipicatbs. 

Am.  Cotton  Oil,  Com . $2494'?$2544 

. . Pfd .  4744'.“  4944 

Am.  Sugar  Refineries,  Com. ..  S.'^a  8574 
“  '•  ••  Pfd  89?l.(a  90 

Distillers’  &  Cattle  Feeders’.  4644')t  47 

Linseed  Oil .  ^  30 

National  Cordage,  Com .  9844@  8896 

Pfd........  9994(^10044 

Nationad  Lead .  >744^  1744 

.Standard  Oil .  160  (<tl6l44 

W.  U.  Beef  Co .  10  @14 

Foreigu  Quotutlona. 

Uondon.  Aug.  14. 

Company.  Highest.  Lowest. 


Appalachian,  N.  C . 

Canadian  Pbos..  Can... 


Comstock,  Utah. 


Denver  Gk>ld,  Colo . 

Dickens  Custer,  Idaho. 
East  Arevalo,  Idaho.. 


Empire,  Mont . 


Garfield,  Nev  . 

Golden  Leaf,  Mont  . . 

Jay  Hawk,  Mont . 

Josephine,  Cal _ 

Kobinoor.  Colo . 

La  Luz,  Mex . 

La  Valera,  Mex . 


New  Consolidated . 

New  Eberhardt,  Nev. 
Newfoundland,  N.  F.. 

N.  Gold  Hill,  N.  C . 

New  Guston,  Colo . 

New  Hoover  Hill,  N.C. 
New  La  Platte,  Colo. 
New  Russell,  N. C.... 
New  Viol%  Idaho  .... 

Did  Lout^  (^lo  . 

Palmarmo,  Mex . 

Parker  Gold,  N.  C . 


Pittsburg  Cons.,  Nev.  ... 
Iticnmond  Con.,  Nev..  £144 

Ruby.  Wev . 

Sam  Christian,  N  C.  . 

Sierra  Buttes,  Cal .  ^ 

**  Plumas  E'jr.,CaL 
United  Mexican,  Mex.  56. 

U.  S.  Placer,  Colo . 

West  Argentine,  Colo.  Is. 


Highest. 

Lowest. 

Is.  9d. 

Is.  .3d. 

3s.  3d. 

2s  9(1. 

8s  6d. 

78.  6d. 

3d. 

2I'  6d. 

28. 

is.'6d. 

Is.  3d. 

1!146 

is'  9d. 

18.'m. 

£«■ 

£44'" 

£«« 

£144 

Is.  6d. 

18.3d 

Is.  9d. 

Is.  6d 

58. 

9d. 

3d 

2s.  6d. 

28.  3d 

9d. 

3d 

is.  M. 

Is. 

38.' 9d. 

'28' 3d. 

78.  6d. 

78. 

38.  6d. 

38. 

9d. 

6d 

Is. 

9d 

■‘"Od. 

'id 

6d. 

3d 

I8.'i44d. 

105^ 

6d. 

3d 

9d. 

3d 

£3-16 

£1-16 

IDs.  3d. 

98.  9d 

is'.' 

48.'lSd 

dm 

m" 

6d. 

3d 

£H"" 

«44 

4s. 

CURIMiNT  PRICKS. 

Those  quotations  are  for  wholesale  lots 
in  New  York. 

CHBHIICAUS  AND  HIINBRAUS. 
Acid— Acetic,  No.  8,  pure,  1,040,  V  tt>..0444 
Commercial,  in  bins,  and  cby8.0194@’.0244 

Carbonic,  liquefied . 40 

Chromic,  ch  pure.- . $1.00 

for  batteries . .50 

Hydrobromic,  dilute,  U.  S.  P . 35 

Hydrocyanic,  U.  S.  P . 55 

Hydrofluoric . 30 

Alumina  Chloride— Pure,  ¥  lb...  1.25 

Amalgamating  solution,  V  lb . 60 

Ammonia— Sul.,  in  bbls.,  lit  tb . 3-16 

Carb,  IPIb . 11 

Muriate,  white,  in  bbls.,  V  lb . 0844 

Amtuoiilatea— Fish  guano,  dried . .  $21 

wet . 8  .50@  9  50 

Acid  phosphate,  14<  per  cent.  7244(!*  80 

Aqua  Amiuoiila— (incbys)  18*^  lb  .0394 

lb . 0494 

26".  lb  («94 

Antimony— Oxymur,  ¥  Ib .  494 

Argola— Red,  powdered.  It  lb . 15 

Arsenic— White,  powdered  |l  lb. . .  .31*344 

Red  S> . 5@544 

White  at  Plymouth,  |t  ton  . £12  2  6 

Aabealo*— Am.,  IF  ton . $o0@$.30U 

Italian,  It  ion.  a  i.  f.  L’pool _ £1^*£60 

Ashes- Pot,  1st  sorts,  |t  lb . 4^@444 

Pearl . 644@64* 

Aspbaltum— P.  ton. . 13.00 

Prime  Cuban.  I*  Ib . 444(”64(c. 

Hard  Cuban.  P  ton .  $28.00 

Trinidad,  refined,  |t  ton .  $30.00 

Egyptian .  8@9 

Baryta  —Carbonate,  pure,  l<  lb. . . -ft 

Carbonate,  commercial,  #  lb . 10 

Chlorate,  crystal.  19  Ib . 75 

Chloride,  commercial,  |t  lb . 10 

pure,  ¥  tb . 16 

Iodide,  19  oz . 40 

Nitrate,  powdered,  19  lb .  .15 

Suipb.,  Am.  prime  white . 17@20 

Sulph., foreign,  floated,^  ton. .  194^*21.50 

Suipb.,  off  color.  V  ton . 11..50(*14.00 

Cara,  lump,  f.  o.  b.  L’pool,  ton . £6 

No.l.Casks,  Runcorn,  “  “  £4  10  0 

No.  2,  bags.  Runcorn,  “  *•  3  15  0 

Bichromate  of  Potash— scotch. 10@12 

American . 10@12 

Bichromate  of  Soda . 844‘*H44 

Borax— Refined,  |)  tb .  11 

Concentrated .  854(^844 

Refined  “  Liverpool  l<  ton  . . .  £29 

Bromine— 1(  lb .  55 

Cadmium  Bromide— 1(  lb . 2.00 

Iodide,  |(  Ib  .  5.50 

Chalk — V  ton .  1.75 

Precipitated,  ^Ib  . . .  494@5 

China  Cl  AV— English,  |f  ton.  .134t@21.00 

Southern,  I*  ton .  13.50 

Chlorine  Water— ^  Ib . 10 

Chrome  yellow-  I*  Ib . 10<*25 

«  liromalum— Pure.  19  lb . .  .40 

Com'nerclal,  |t  lb .  1.12 

4'obalt— Oxide,  ¥  Ib.".  T .  2..50(*2.90 

4'opper— Sulph.EnglishWk8.toii£20i(r£21 

V'itriol  (bluet,  ordinary . 03 

“  “  extrd . 394 

Nitrate,  ¥  Ib . 10 

Copperas— Common,  ¥  100  lbs . 70 

Best,  ¥100  lbs . '  .  75{*1.00 

Liverpool,  ¥  ton,  in.-casks .  £1  I.5s. 

Corundum— Powdkred,  ¥  Ib..  444(*.9 

Flour,  ¥  lb . 3 

Cryolite— Powdered.  ¥  Ib . 12 

hmery— Grain,  ¥  tb.  (¥  kg.) .  444(*5 

Flour,  ¥  ft) . 244@10 

Bpsom  salt— ¥  tb.t . 144 

Feldspar— Ground,' ¥  ton .  20.00 

Fluorspar— Powdered,No.l,¥  ton.  30  00 
Fuller’s  Barth— Lump.  ¥  bbl..  9U(*95 

Powdered,  ¥  tb .  144@2 

fielatlne— Cox’s,  doz  .  2.00 

Coignet’s  Gold  Label,  ¥  tb .  1.00 

Silver  Label,  ¥  Ib . 88 

Heinrich’s  Gold  Label,  ¥  lb . 75 

for  emulsion, ¥  ft).  1.00 

Nelson  8  No.  1,  ¥  ft) .  1,10 

No.  1,  Shreds,  ¥  tb .  1  25 

No.  3,  ¥  ft) . 75 

Glauber’s  Salt— in  bbls.,  ¥ft>...  .94 

Glaas — Ground,  ¥  lb . 10 

Gold— Chloride,  pure,cry8tals.¥oz.  12.00 
pure,  15gr.,c.v.,¥doz.  5  40 

liquid,  15  gr  ,  g. 

8.v.,¥doz . ■ .  5.50 

Chloride  and  sodium.  ¥  oz  ..  6.00 

15gr.,c.v.,¥doz.  2.88 

Oxide,  ¥oz .  27  26 

Gypsum— Calcined,  ¥  bbl .  1.25@1.50 

Iodine— Resublimed  .  2.75 

Iron- Nitrate,  40°,  ¥  lb  .  144 

47°,  ¥  ft) .  244 

Kaolin— iSee  China  Clay. 

head— Red,  ¥  Ib .  694c*744 

White,  American,  in  oil,  ¥fti _  644@744 

White.  English,  ¥  lb .  894@9 

Acetate,  or  sugar  of,  white .  12(*13 

Nitrate .  9(*10 

Lime  Acetate— Amer  Brown  I  10@1.2o  ' 
••  Gray  2.00(*2.l.i 

Lltharce— Powdered,  ¥  Ib .  644@744 

English  flake,  ¥  Ib .  9(*944 


raagneslte-Greek,  ¥  ton .  20,00 

Hlaniranene— ('rude,  per  unit...  23(.a28 

Oxide,  ground,  per  lb .  244(i^644 

HEarble  Dust— ¥  bbl  .  1.25 

JMercurlc  Chlorlae  -{Corro¬ 
sive  Sublimate)  ¥Ib . 89 

Powdered,  ¥  lb . 99 

Hletallic  Paint— Brown  per  ton.  $20@25 

Red . $20@25 

Hllneral  Wool- Ordinary  slag...  144 

Ordinary  rocK .  244 

Hlica— In  sheets  according  to  size. 

let  quality.  ¥  Ib .  25@$6.00 

Naphtha— BlMk .  60 

Nitre  Cake-#  ton .  .  8.00 

Ochre— Rochelle .  . 1.35@1.50 

Washed  Nat  Oxford,  Lump....  644@694 

Washed  Nat  Oxford,  Powuer _ 7@744 

Golden .  3^@4 

Domestic . 94(*144 

Oils,  hlneral 

Cylinder,  light  filtered  .  15@20 

Dark  filtered .  Il@15 

Extra  cold  test .  18@20 

Dark  steam  refined . 10@18 

I'hosphurus— ¥  tb . 55@60 

Precip.,  red  . 88 

Plumbago- Ceyion,  ¥  lb .  4@5 

American.  ¥  lb .  .5<*T 

Potash— Kieserite . $9(*$10 

Potassium— Cyanide.  ¥  lb.,  C.  H.  .72 

Special . 50 

Fused . 1.5 

.bromide,  ¥  lb .  .33 

Chlorate.  English.  ¥  Ib  . lli*U 

Chlorate,  powdered . 13!«ll 

Carb,  ¥lh  . .54i.70(*.5 

Caustic,  ¥  lb .  7!^<>8 

Iodide . 2.65frt2.70 

Nitrate,  refined,  ¥  lb  . 6*8 

Bichromate,  ¥  lb .  10V@oel] 

Yellow  Prussiate .  3244'J*35 

Red  Prussiate . 42c*45 

Pumice  Slone— Select  lumps,  lb.  344 

Original  cks.,  ¥  tt>  .  194(e2 

Powdered,  pure.  ¥  Ib. .  2  @29# 

Pyrites— N on-cupreous,  p.  units,  llw.ri 

a nartz— Ground,  ¥  ton .  14  0(K*I6.0.) 

otten  Slone— Powdered,  ¥  lb  SH 

,  Lump.  ¥  It  .  544(*’5  , 

Original  cks  .  144@.5i4 

Rubbing  stone .  7 

Sal  Ani'iioiiiac— in  blMs..  ¥  ft>..  l<i^ 

1 1— Liverpool  grtiund,' ¥  sack  75@8-i 

Turk’s  Island,  whiij-h .  45'ff28 

Sait  Cake  ¥  ton .  8  0(. 

Salipeier— Crude,  ¥  Ib . .  394@4^ 

Refined,  ¥  tt> .  6@8 

Soda— Piussiate . 174^*18 

Phosphate . 7(«18 

Stannate  . ; .  ^15 

Strontium— Nitrate,  ¥  tb  945(*lf 

Sulphur— Roll,  ¥  Ib . 021 

Flour.  ¥  ft) . 02 

Sylvlnlt,  23@27l,  S.O.i''.,per  iinit.4(Ka>4244 

Talc— Ground  French,  ¥  lb _  llic*!^ 

Domestic,  ¥  ton . $I8(.*#20 

c.  i.  f.  Liverpool,  ¥  ton .  ^5 

Tin— Crystals,  in  kegs  or  bbls .  1644 

feathered  or  flossed.  25 

Muriate,  single .  7 

Double  or  strong.  51°  B .  9 

('xy.  ornitro .  .  10 

Bar .  25 

Vermillluii— Imp.  English.... M  @  .95 

5  m.  quicksilver,  bulk . 67  (*— 

Am.  quicksilver,  bags . 68  (A  .71 

Chinese . 95  (*1  00 

Trieste .  ..  90  (*  .9.5 

American . 1144@  .12 

Artificial . 8  (*  .35 

jeinc- Am.,  Dry,  ¥  ft) .  444 

Antwerp,  Red  Seal,  ¥  tb .  74 

Paris,  Red  Seal,  ¥  Ib  .  844 

Muriate  solution  .  4 

Sulphate  crystals,  in  bbls.,  ¥  Ib.  H 
*  SpoL 

THB  KAKBk  HIBTAI..*:. 

Aluminum- Pure,  per  lb . $  ..5 

Arsenic— (Metallic),  per  lb . 40 

Barium— (Metallic),  per  gram 4  .01 

Bismuth— (Metallic),  per  Ib .  2.75 

<'ad mill m— (Metallic),  per  Ib .  l.dU 

Calcium -(Metallic),  per  gram _  10. UU 

Cerium— (Metallic),  per  gram.  .  .  7.50 
Chromium— (Metallic),  per  gram.  100 

Cobalt— (Metallic),  per  lb .  6.09 

Didymluin— (Metalbc),  per  gram.  9. CO 

Brbium— (Metallic),  per  gram .  7.50 

Gallium — (Metallic),  per  gram _ 140.00 

Gluciniim— (M.stallic,,  per  gram..  12. (X) 

Indium— (Metallic),  per  gram .  9.00 

Irldliim— (Metallic),  per  oz .  7.00 

lianthannm— (Metallic),  per  gr..  10.00 

Lithium— (Metallic),  per  gram _ 10.00 

Hlagneslum  -  Per  Ib .  4.50 

manganese— (Metallic),  per  lb .  1.10 

Chein.  pure,  per  oz.  10.00 
molybdenum— (Metalhol,  per  gm  .50 
Niobium- (Metallic),  ger  gram.. .  5.00 

Osmium— (Metallic),  per  oz . .  65.00 

Palladium— (Metallic),  per  oz _ ,35.00 

Platinum— (Metallic),  per  nz.16  d0@20.00 

Potassium— (Metallic),  per  lb . 28.00 

Bhodlum— (Metallic),  per  gt-am..  5.00 
Ruthenium— (Metallic^  per  gm..  5.50 
K II bldlnm— (Metallic),  per  gram.  2.00 

Selenium— (Metallic),  per  oz .  1.8(> 

Sodium— (Metallic),  per  Ib .  2.50 

Strontium— (Metallic).  per)nn . 60 

Tantallum  (Metallic),  per  gram.  9.00 

Telurlum— (Metallic),  per  lb .  5.00 

Thallium— (Metallic),  per  gram . .  .25 

Titanium— (Metallic),  per  gram..  2.2'i 
Thorium— (Metallic),  per  gram...  17.00 

Tungnten— (Metallic),  per  lb .  1.00 

Uranium— (Oxide),  per  lb .  5.0)1 

Metallic,  per  gm . ^ 

Vanadium— (Metallic,  per  gm...  22.00 
%ltrlum—(Metallic),  per  gram....  9.00 
Zrconlum— (Metallic),  per  oz . 65, Ou 


